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I N our introduction to “The Betrothed” we have 
described how the book now before us came to be 
written, and the burst of applause with which it was 
greeted by the public. Scott^s own introduction of 1832, 
with his notes and appendix, leave little if anything 
to be said in addition regarding the history of “The 
Talisman.” 

The novel was as much of a departure in its way as 
“The Betrothed.” It introduces us again to Richard, 
but it gives us the other side of his character ; and Scott 
now for the first time and with infinite success spread 
his magic carpet for an Eastern flight. Saladin and Sir 
Kenneth are among the great magician^s finest portraits, 
and though he tells us that almost every traveller he met 
who had extended his route beyond what was anciently 
called “The Grand Tour” had acquired a right, by 
ocular inspection, to chastise him for his presumption in 
dealing with a part of the world with which he was almost 
totally unacquainted, unless by early recollections of “The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’,” readers old and young 
find his Oriental atmosphere convincing to a degree. 

Like others, Nassau Senior, one of the earliest and, at 
the same time, one of the most discriminating of Scott’s 
critics, was struck by the dissimilarity of the Richard of 
XX . — a * 
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“Ivanhoe’^ and the Richard of “The Talisman.” But 
he analyses the two portraits, explains them, and accepts 
the result as “a splendid exhibition of Sir Walter’s skill.” 
It is, he avers, “just what we should expect in real life, 
and should not expect in fiction.” He does not think the 
story is skilfully planned, but, he says, “its develojmicnt 
is masterly. The subject matter of every scene is so 
interesting, and the execution so brilliant, the course of 
events is so rapid, and the interest so unbroken, that the 
improbabilities, such as they are, escape observation.” 
He regards the miraculous virtues attributed to the 
talisman and the indei)endence of the event which is the 
formal or titular catastrophe of the previous incidents, as 
blemishes. “The real catastrophe of ‘The Talisman’ is 
the failure of the crusade; the formal one, the marriage 
of Kenneth and Edith. But the latter is occasioned — not 
by anything that has been related, for all Sir Kenneth’s 
sufferings and gazings entitle him, even in the opinion of 
his mistress, only to the |>ermission to gaze at her— but by 
the discovery that he is the Prince of Scotland; a rank 
which, as it must have at once entitled him, if not to the 
hand, certainly to the society of an illegitimate kinswoman 
of Richard’s, even a less ardent lover might have been 
exf)ected to announce at an early ]>eriod of his passion.” 

Contrary to the wont of novelists, writes Prof. Saints- 
bury, with regard to “The Talisman,” “Scott was at least 
as happy with Richard here as he had been in ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
and though he owed a good deal in both to the pre- 
sentation of his hero in the very interesting romance 
published by his old secretary Weber” — regarding whom 
the reader is referred to Lockhart’s Life and Scott's 
“Journal” — “one of the best of all the English verse 
romances and the first English [>oem to show a really 
English patriotism— he owed nothing but suggestion.” 
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When the “ Tales of the Crusaders ” had he ‘U got out 
of the way, Scott settled down to the preparation of his 
“Life of Napoleon,” as to which, despite its shortcomings, 
the result of the imperfect materials at his command, 
Goethe has left a notable tribute. But first of all the 
novelist visited Ireland, Wales, and the English Lakes. 
On his return he began his Diary, and his visitors included 
Thomas Moore, to whom he admitted the authorship of 
the Waverleys. “They have been,” he said, “a mine of 
wealth to me, but I find I fail in them now ; I can no 
longer make them so good as at first.” Troubles began 
to accumulate. He had a bad fall from his horse. His 
eyesight became a cause of some anxiety. There were 
ugly rumours as a result of the commercial depression. 
On 1st December he signed a bond of £1000 with 
Constable for the relief of the latter’s London agents, 
Hurst ik Robinson. By the 18th, letters had been 
received from London which all but positively announced 
the failure of Hurst Robinson, “so that Constable 
& Co. must follow, and I must go Avith ix>or James 
Ballantyne for company. I suppose,” Scott wrote in his 
“Journal,” “it will involve my all,” and he began to 
think of the effect on others. Then came better news. 
He wrote “Bonnie Dundee,” from the same impulse, he 
supposed, “which makes the birds sing Avhen the storm 
seems blown over.” 

At Christmas he was down with a bad affection of the 
throat. The crash came in January; but Scott declined 
the shelter of the Bankruptcy Court, as he declined the 
financial help of friends. With liabilities amounting to 
about £130,000 over his head, incurred by his secret 
partnership with Ballantyne and his relations with his 
publishers as a result of that partnership, he sat down on 
hearing the worst and wrote twenty pages of “Woodstock,” 
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“The Talisman’^ was the second of his “Tales of the 
Crusaders,” but the three short stories included with it in 
the present volume belong strictly to the second series of 
his “Chronicles of the Canongate,” and a bibliographical 
note of them is given in our introduction to “The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” as they were published in the same year 
as that novel, which was also included in the second series 
of the “Chronicles.” 
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Tue “Betrothed” did not greatly please one or two friends, who 
thought that it did not well correspond to the general title of “The 
Crusaders.” They urged, therefore, that, without direct allusion 
to the manners of the Eastern tribes, and to the romantic conflicts 
of the period, the title of a “Tale of the Crusaders” would resemble 
the playbill, which is said to have announced the tragedy of Hamlet, 
the character of the Prince of Denmark being left out. On the 
other hand, I felt the difficulty of giving a vivid picture of a part 
of the world with which I was almost totally unacquainted, unless 
by early recollections of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; and 
not only did I labour under the incapacity of ignorance, in which, 
as far as regards Eastern manners, I was as thickly wrapped as an 
Egyptian in his fog ; but my contemporaries were, many of them, 
as much enlightened upon the subject, as if they had been inhabi- 
tants of the favoured land of Goshen. The love of travelling had 
pervaded all ranks, and carried the subjects of Britain into all 
quarters of the world. Greece, so attinctive by its remains of art, 
by its struggles for freedom against a Mahomedan tyrant, by its 
very name, where every fountain had its classical legend ; — Pales- 
tine, endeared to the imamnation by yet more sacred remembrances, 
had been of late surveyou by British eyes, and described by recent 
travellers. Had I, therefore, attempted the difficult task of sub- 
stituting manners of my own invention, instead of the genuine 
costume of the East, almost every traveller I met, who had ex- 
tended his route beyond what was anciently called “The Grand 
Tour,” had acquired a right, by ocular inspection, to chastise me 
for my presumption. Every member of the Travellers’ Club, who 
could pretend to have thrown his shoe over Edom, was, by having 
done so, constituted my lawful critic and corrector. It occun'ed, 
therefore, that where the author of Anastasius, as well as he of 
Hadji Baba, had described the manners and vices of the Eastei n 
nations, not only with fidelity, Jut with the humour of Le Sage 
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and the ludicrous power of Fielding himself, one who was a perfect 
stranger to the subject must necessarily produce an unfavourable con- 
trast. The Poet Laureate also, in the charming tale of Thalaba,” 
had shown how extensive might be the researches of a person of 
acquirements and talent, by dint of investigation alone, into the 
ancient doctrines, history, and manners of the Eastern countries, 
in which we are probably to look for the cradle of mankind ; Moore, 
in his “Lalla Rookh,” had successfully trod the same path ; in 
which, too, Byron, joining ocular experience to extensive reading, 
had written some of his most attractive poems. In a word, the 
Eastern themes had been already so successfully handled by those 
who were acknowledged to be masters of their craft, that I was 
difUdent of making the attempt. 

These were powerful objections, nor did they lose force when 
they became the subj(M't of anxious reflection, although they did 
not finally prevail. The argnnients on the other side wore, that 
though 1 had no hope of rivalling the contemporaries w'honi I have 
mentioned, yet it occurred to me as ]>ossible to acquit myself of the 
task I was engaged in, without entering into competition with 
them. 

The pciiod relating more immediately to the Crusades which I 
at last fixed upon, was that at which the warlike character of 
Richard I., wild and generous, a pattern of chivalry, with all its 
extravagant virtues, and its no less ab.surd errors, was opposed to 
that of Saladin, in which the Christian and English monarch 
showed all the cruelty and violence of an Eastern sultan ; and 
Saladin, on the other hand, displayed the deep policy and prudence 
of a European sovereign, whilst eacli contended' which should excel 
the other in the knightly qualities of bravery and generosity. 
This singular contrast afforded, as the author conceived, materials 
for a work of fiction, possessing peculiar interest. One of the 
inferior characters introduced, was a supposed relation of Richaid 
Cceur de Lion ; a violation of the truth of history, which gave 
offence to Mr Mills, the Author of the History of Chivalry and the 
Crusades, who wa.s not, it may be presumed, aware that romantic 
fiction naturally includes the power of such invention, which is 
indeed one of the requisites of the art. 

Prince David of Scotland, who was actually in the host, and 
was the hero of some very romantic adventures on his way home, 
was also pressed into my service, and constitutes one of iny 
dramatis personae. 

It is true I had already brought upon the field Him of the lion 
heart. But it was in a more private capacity than he was here to 
be exhibited in the Talisman ; then as a disguised knight, now in 
the avowed character of a conquering monarch ; so that I doubted 
not a name so dear to Englishmen as that of King Richard 1. might 
contribute to their amusement for more than once. 

I had access to all which antiquity believed, whether of reality 
or fable, on the subject of that magnificent warrior, who was the 
proudest boast of Europe and their chivalry, and with whose dread- 
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iul name the Saracens, according to a histonan of their own -’ountry, 
were wont to rebuke then startled horses. “ Do you think,” said 
they, “that King Richard is on the track, that you stiay so wildly 
^romit?” The most curious register ot the histoi> of King 
Richard, is an ancient romance, translated originally from the 
Norman ; and at first certainlj ha/i’^g a pretence to be termed a 
work of chivalry, but latterlj becoming stidfed with the most 
astonishing uid monstrous fables There is perhaps no metrical 
romance upon record, where, along with curious and genuine 
history, are mingled more absuid ana exaggerated incidents. We 
have placed in the Appendix to this Introduction, the passage of 
the lomance iii which Kichaid figures as an Ogre, or literal cannibal 
— (Appendix, p 8 ) 

A principal incident in the story, is that from which the title is 
derived. Of all people who ever lived, the P( rsians were perhaps 
most remarkable foi their unshaken credulity in amulets, spells, 
periapts, and similar chaims, fiamed, it was said, undei the luflu 
ence of particular planets, and bestowing liigh medical powers, as 
well as the means of advancing men’s fortunes in various manners 
A. story of this kind, rel iting to a Crusader of eminence, is often 
told in the west of Scotland, and the relic alluded to is stiU m 
existence, and even yet hold m veneration 

Sir Simon Lockhart of Lee and Cartland made a considerable 
figure in the reigns of Robert tlie Biiice and of his son David He 
was one of the chief of that band of Scottish chivalry, who accom 
panied James, the Good Lord Doughs, on his expedition to the 
Holy Land, with the heart of King Robert Bruce Douglas, im 
patient to get at the Saracens, entered into war with those of Sj.>ain, 
and was killed there. Lockhait proceeded to the Holy Land with 
such Scottish knights as had escaped the fate of their leader, and 
assisted for some time in the wars against the Saracens. 

The following adventure is said by tradition to have befallen 
him — 

He made pnsoner m battle an Emir of considerable wealth and 
consequence The aged mother of the captive came to the Christian 
camp, to redeem her son from his state of captivity Lockhart is 
said to have fixed the pnee at which his piisonei should ransom 
himself , and the lady, pulling out a large embroidered purse, pro 
coeded to tell down the ransom, like a mother wlio j)ays little 
respect to gold in comparison of her son’s liberty. In this opera 
tion, a pebble yiserted m a com, some say of the Lower Empire, 
fell out of the purse, and the Saracen matron testified so much 
hastje to recover it, as gave the Scottish knight a high idea of its 
value, when compared with gold or siher. “ I wall not consent, ' 
he said, “ to grant your son’s liberty, unless that amulet be added 
to hia ransom.” The lady not only consented to this, but ex- 
plained to Sir Simon Lockhart the mode in which the Talisman 
was to be used, and the uses to which it might be put. The wafer 
111 which it was dipt operated as a styptic, as a febrifuge, and pos- 
sessed several other properties as a medical talisman. 
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Sir Simon Lockhart, after much experience of the wonders 
which it wrought, brought it to his own country, and left it to his 
heirs, by whom, and by Clydesdale in general, it was, and is still, 
distinguished by the name of the Lee-penny, from the name of his 
native seat of Lee. 

The most remarkable part of its history, perhaps, was, that it so 
especially escaped condemnation when the Church of Scotland 
chose to impeach many other cures which savoured of the miracu- 
lous, as occasioned by sorcery, and censured the appeal to them, 

excepting only that to the amulet, called the Lee-penny, to which 
it had pleased God to annex certain healing virtues which the Church 
did not presume to condemn.*' It still, as has been said, exists, 
and its powers are sometimes resorted to. Of late, they have been 
chiefly restricted to the cure of persons bitten by mad dogs ; and 
as the illness in such cases frequently arises from imagination, 
there can be no reason for doubting that water which has been 
poured on the Lee-penny furnishes a congenial euro. 

Such is the tradition concerning the Talisman, which the author 
has taken the liberty to vary in applying it to his own purposes. 

Considerable liberties have also been taken with the truth of 
liistory, both with respect to Conrade of Montserrat’s life, as well 
as his death. That Conrade, however, was reckoned the enemy of 
Richard, is agreed both in history and romance. The general 
opinion of the terms upon which they stood, may be guessed from 
the proposal of the Saracens, that the Marquis of Montserrat should 
be invested with certain parts of Syria, which they were to yield 
to the Christians. Richard, according to the romance which bears 
liis name, “could no longer repress Jiis fury. The Marquis, he 
said, was a traitor, who had robbevl the Knights Hospitallers of 
sixty thousand pounds, tlie present of his father, Heniy ; that ho 
■was a renegade, whoso treachery had occasioned the loss of Acre ; 
and he concluded by a solemn oath, that he would cause him to 
be drawn to pieces by wild horses, if he should ever venture to 
pollute the Christian camp by his presence. Philip attempted to 
intercede in favour of the Marquis, and throwing down his glove, 
offered to become a pledge for his fidelity to the Christians ; but 
his offer was rejected, and he was obliged to give way to Richard’s 
impetuosity ,” — History of Chivalry. 

Conrade of Montserrat makes a considerable figure in those wars, 
and was at length put to death by one of the followers of the 
Scheik, or Old Man of the Mountain : nor did Richard remain free 
of the .suspicion of having instigated his death. 

It may he said, in general, that most of the incidents introduced 
in the following tale are fictitious ; and that reality, where it exists, 
is only retained in the characters of the piece. 


1st July 18S2 



APPENDIX TO IMEODUCTION. 


While warring in tlic Holy Land, Richard was seized with an 
agne. 

The best leeches of the camp were unable to effect the cure of the 
King’s disease ; but the prayers ot the army were more successful. 
He became convalescent, and the first symptom of his recovery was 
a violent longing for pork. But pork was not likely to be plentiful 
in a country whose inhabitants had an abhorrence for swine’s flesh ; 
and 


-thouffh his men should be hanged, 
They ne might, in that countrdy. 

For gold, ne silver, ne no mon6y, 

No pork find, take, ne get, 

That King Richard might aught of cat. 

An old knight with Richard biding. 

When he heard of that tiding, 

That the kingis wants were swyche, 

To the steward he spake privyliche — 

‘ Our lord the king sore is sick, I wis, 

After porck he alonged is ; 

Ye may none find to selle ; 

No man be hardy him so to telle ! 

If he did he might die. 

Now behoves to done as I shall say, 

Tho’ he weto nought of that. 

Take a Saracen, young and fat ; 

In haste let the thief be slain, 

Opened, and his skin off flayn ; 

And sodden full hastily, 

With powder and with spicery, 

And with saffron of good colour. 

When the king feels thereof savoiir, 

Out of ague if he be went. 

He shall have thereto good talent. 

When he has a good taste. 

And eaten well a good repast, 

And supped of the brewis^ a sup, 

Slept after and swet a drop, 

Through Goddis help and my counsail, 

Soon he shall be fresh and hail.’ 

The sooth to say, at wordes few, 

Slain and sodden was the heathen shrew. 
Before the king.it was forth brought ; 

Quod his men, 'Lord, we have pork sought; 

I Broth. (S.) 
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Bates and sups of the brewis (toote,^ 

Thorough grace of God it shall be your boot/ 

Before King Richard carfl a knight, 

He ate faster than he carve might. 

The king ate the flesh and gnew 2 the bones, 

And drank well after for the nonce. 

And when he had eaten enough, 

Hia folk hem turned away, and loughs 
He lay still and drew in his arm ; 

His chamberlain him wrapped warm. 

He lay and slept, and swet a stound, 

And became whole and sound. 

King Richard clad him and arose, 

And walked abouten iu the close.” 

All attack of the Saracens was repelled by Richard in person, the 
consequence of which is told in the following lines. 

“ When King Richard had rested a whyle, 

A knight his arms ’gan unlace. 

Him to comfort and sol^tce. 

Him w’as brought a sop in wine. 

‘ 'Fhe head of that ilke swine. 

That I of ate ! ’ (the cook he bade), 

‘ For feeble I am, and faint and mad. 

Of mine evil now I am fear ; 

Serve mo therewith at my soupere ! ' 

Quod the cook, ‘That head I lie have.’ 

Inen said the king, ‘ So God me save, 

But I see the head of that swine, 

For sooth, thou shall lesen thine !’ 

The cook saw none other might be ; 

He fet the head and let him see. 

He fell on knees and made a cry— 

‘ Lo, here the head ! my Lord, mercy ! ' ” 


The cook had certainly some reason to fear that his master would 
lie struck with horror at the recollection of the dreadful banquet to 
which he owed his recovery, hut his fears were soon dissipated. 

“ The swarte vis * when the king seeth, 

His black beard and white teeth, 

How his lipjies grinned wide, 

* Wliat devil is tills? ’ the king cried, 

And ’gan to laugh as he were wode. 

‘ What I is Saracen’s flesh thus good? 

That, never erst I nought wist ! 

By God's death and his uprist, 

Snail we never die for default, 

While we may in any assault, 

Slee Saracens, the flesh may take, 

And seethen and roasten and do hem bake, 

[And] Gnawen her flesh to the bones ! 

Now I have it proved once, 

For hunger ere I be wo, 

I and my folk shall eat mo ! ’ ” 

The besieged now offered to surrender, upon conditions of safety 

I Sweet. (S.) 2 Gnawed. (S.) 8 Laughed. (S.) * Black face. (S.) 
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to the inhabitants ; while all the public treasure, military i/iachines, 
and arms, were delivered to the victors, together with the further 
ransom of one hundred thousand bezants. After this capitulation, 
the following extraordinary scene took place. We shall give Vc in 
the words of the humorous and amiable George Ellis, the collector 
and the editor of these Romances. 

“ Though the garrison had faithfully performed the other articles 
of their contract, they were unable to restore the cross, which was 
not in their possession, and were therefore treated by the Christians 
with great cruelty. Daily reports of their sufferings were carried 
to Saladin ; and as many of them were persons of the highest 
distinction, that monarch, at tlie solicitation of their friends, di'^- 
patched an embassy to King Richard with magnificent presents, 
which he offered for the ransom of the captives. The ambassadors 
w^ere persons the most re.spectahle from their age, their rank, and 
their eloquence. They delivered their message in terms of the 
utmost humility, and, without arraigning the justice of the con- 
queror in his severe treatment of their countrymen, only solicited 
a period to that severity, laying at liis feet the treasures with which 
they w^ere entrusted, and pledging themselves and their master for 
the payment of any further sums which he might demand as the 
price of mercy. 

“ King Richard spake with wordes mild, 

* The gold to take, God me shield ! 

Among you partes i every charge. 

1 brought in shippes and in barge, 

More gold and silver with me, 

Than has your lord, and swilke three. 

To his treasure have I no need J 
But for my love I you bid, 

To moat with me that ye dwell ; 

And afterward I shall you tel). 

Thorough counsel I shall you answer, 

What bode * ye shall to your lord bear. 

The invitation was gratefully accepted. Richard, in the 
meantime, gave secret orders to his marshal that he should repair 
to the prison, select a certain number of the most distinguished 
captives, and, after carefully noting their names on a roll of parch- 
ment, cause their heads to be instantly struck off ; that these heads 
should be delivered to the cook with instructions to clear away the 
hair, and, after boiling them in a caldron, to distribute them on 
several platters, one to each guest, observing to fasten on the fore- 
head of each the piece of parchment expressing the name and 
family of the victim. 

“ ‘ An hot head bring me befom, 

As I were well apayed withall, 

Eat thereof fast 1 shall ; 

As it were a tender chick. 

To see how the others will like.’ 


J Divide. (S.) 


* Message. (S.) 
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“This horrible order was punctually executed. At Doon the 
guests were summoned to wash by the music of the waits ; the 
King tool? his seat, attended by the principal officers of his court, 
at the high table, and the rest of the company were marshalled at 
a long table l»elow him. On the cloth were placed portions of salt 
at the usual distances, but neither bread, wine, nor water. The 
ambassadoTvS, rather surprised at this omission, but still free from 
apprehension, awaited in silence the arrival of the dinner, which 
was announced hy the sound of pipes, trumpets, and tabours ; and 
beheld, with horror and dismay, the unnatural banquet introduced 
by the steward and his officers. Yet their sentiments of disgust 
and abhorren(2P, and even their fears, were for a time suspended 
hy their curiosity. Their eyes were fixed on the King, who, 
without the slightest change of countenance, swallowed the 
morsels as fast as they could be supplied by the knight who 
carved them. 


‘ ‘ Every man then poked other ; 

'Phey said, ‘ This is the devil’s brother, 
Tiiat slays our men, and thus hem eats ! ’ 


“Their attention was then involuntarily fixed on the smoking 
heads before tliem ; they traced in the swollen and distorted features 
the resemblance of a friend or near relation, and received from the 
fatal scroll whi(!h accompanied each dish the sad assurance tliat 
this resemblance was not imaginary. They sat in torpid silence, 
anticipating their own fate in that of their countrymen, while 
tlieir ferociotis entertainer, with fury in his eyes, but with 
courtesy on his lips, insulted them by frequent invitations to 
merriment. At length this first course was removed, and its 
place supplied by venison, cranes, and other dainties, accom- 
panied by the richest wines. The King then apologized to them 
for what had passed, which he attributed to his ignorance of 
their taste ; and assured them of liis religious respect for tlieir 
character as ambassadors, and of his readiness to grant them a 
safe conduct for their return. This boon was all that they now 
wished to chiirn ; and 


‘ ' Kinff Richard gpake to an old man, 

‘ Wendes home to your Soudan ! 

His melancholy that ye abate ; 

And sayes that ye came too late. 

Too slowly was your time y-guessed ; 

Ere ye came, the flesh was dres-^ed, 

That men shoulden serve with me, 

Thus at noon, and my meynie. 

Say him, it shall him nought avail, 

Though he for-bar us our vitail, 

Bread, wine, fish, flesh, salmon and conger; 
Of us none shall die with hunger, 

While we may wenden to fight, 

And slay the Saracens downright, 
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Wash the flesh, and roast the head. 

With 00 1 Saracen I may well feed 
Well a nine or a ten 
Of my good Christian men. 

King Richard shall warrant, 

There is no flesh so nourissant 
Unto an English man. 

Partridge, ^over, heron, nc swan. 

Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine, 

As the head of a Sarazyn. 

There he is fat, and thereto tender. 

And my men be lean and slender. 

While any Saracen quick be, 

Livand now in this Syrie, 

For meat will we nothing care. 

Abouten fast we shall fare, 

And every day we shall eat 
All so many a,9 we may get. 

To England will we nought gon. 

Till they be eaten every one.' ” 

Ellis’s Specimens ofEarly Enylish Metrical 
jRomanees, vol. ii., p. 236. 


The reader may be curious to know owing to what circumstances 
so extraordinary an invention as that which imputed cannibalism 
to the King of England, should have found its way into his history. 
Mr James, to whom we owe so much that is curious, seems to 
have traced the origin of this extraordinary rumour. 

“With the army of the cross also was a multitude of men,” the 
same author declares, “who made it a profession to be without 
money ; they walked barefoot, carried no arms, and even preceded 
the beasts of burden in their march, living upon roots and herbs, 
and presenting a spectacle both disgusting and pitiable. 

“A Norman, who according to all accounts was of noble birth, 
hut who, having lost his horse, continued to follow as a foot 
soldier, took the strange resolution of putting himself at the head 
of this race of vagabonds, who willingly received him as their 
king. Amongst the Saracens these men became well known under 
the name of Tha/urs (which Guibert translates Trudentes), and 
were beheld with CTeat horror from the general persuasion that 
they fed on the deaa bodies of their enemies ; a report which was 
occasionally justified, and which the king of the Thafurs took care 
to encourage. This respectable monarch was frequently in the 
habit of stopping his followers, one bv one, in a narrow defile, and 
of causing them to be searched carefully, lest the povssessioii of the 
least sum of money should render them unworthy of the name of 
his subjects. If even two sous were found upon any one, he was 
instantly expelled the society of his tribe, the king bidding him 
contemptuously buy arms ana fight. 

“This troo^, so far from being cumbersome to the army, was 
infinitely serviceable, carrying burdens, bringing in forage, pro- 
visions, and tribute ; working the machines in the sieges, and, 
above all, spreading consternation amoncr the Turks, who feared 

1 One. (S.) 
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death from the lances of the knights less than that further con- 
nummation they heard of under the teeth of the Thafurs.” ^ 

It is easy to conceive, that an ignorant minstrel, finding the 
taste and ferocity of the Thafurs commemorated in the historical 
accounts of the Holy wars, has ascribed their practices and pro- 
pensities to the Monarch of England, whose ferocity was considered 
as an object of exaggeration as legitimate as his valour. 

1 James’s History of Chivalry, p. 178. (S.) 


THE TALISMAN. 


CHAPTER 1. 

-They» too, retired 

To the wilderness, but ’twas with arms. 

Paradise Pegaimd, 

The burning sun of Syria had not yet attained its highest 
point in the horizon, when a knight of the Red-cross, who 
had left his distant northern home, and joined the host of 
the Crusaders in Palestine, was pacing slowly along the 
sandy deserts which lie in the vicinity of the Dead Sea^ 
or, as it is called, the Lake Asphaltites, where the waves 
of the Jordan pour themselves into an inland sea, from 
which there is no discharge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among cliffs and preci- 
pices during the earlier part of the morning ; more lately, 
issuing from those rocky and dangerous defiles, he had 
entered upon that great plain, where the- Q^ccursed cities 
provoked, in ancient days, the direct and dreadful ven- 
geance of the Omnipotent. 

The toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were for- 
gotten, as the traveller recalled the fearful catastrophe, 
which had converted into an arid and dismal wilderness 
the fair and fertile valley of Siddim, once well watered, 
even as the Garden of the Lord, now a parched and 
blighted waste, condemned to eternal sterility. 

Crossing himself, as he viewed the dark mass of rolling 
waters, in colour as in quality unlike those of every other 
lake, the traveller shuddered as he remembered, that 
beneath these sluggish waves lay the once proud cities of 
the plain, whose grave was dug by the thunder of the 
heavens, or the eruption of subterraneous fire, and whose 
remains were hid, even by that sea which holds no living 
fish in its bosom, bears no skifiT on its surface, and, as if 
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its own dreadful bed were the only fit receptacle for its 
sullen waters, sends not, like other lakes, a tribute to the 
ocean. The whole land around, as in the days of Moses, 
was ‘‘brimstone and salt ; it is not sown, nor beareth, nor 
any grass groweth thereon ; ” the land as well as the lake 
might be termed dead, as producing nothing having re- 
semblance to vegetation, and even the very air was entirely 
devoid of its ordinary winged inhabitants, deterred pro- 
bably by the odour of bitumen and sulphur, which the 
burning sun exhaled from the waters of the lake, in steam- 
ing clouds, frequently assuming the appearance of water- 
spouts. Masses of the slimy and sulphureous substance 
called naphtha, which floated idly on the sluggish and 
sullen waves, supplied those rolling clouds with new 
vapours, and afforded awful testimony to the truth of the 
Mosaic history. 

Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with almost 
intolerable splendour, and all living nature seemed to 
have hidden itself from the rays, excepting thc' solitary 
figure which moved through the flitting sand at a foot^s 
pace, and appeared the sole breathing thing oA the wide 
surface of the plain. The dress of the rider, and the ac- 
coutrements or his horse, were peculiarly unfit for the 
traveller in such a country. A coat of linked mail, with 
long sleeves, plated gauntlets, and a steel breastplate, had 
not been esteemed a sufficient weight of armour ; there 
was also his triangular shield suspended round his neck, 
and liis barred helmet of steel, over which he had a hood 
and collar of mail, which was drawn around the warrior’s 
shoulders and throat, and filled up the vacancy between 
the hauberk and the headpiece. His lower limbs were 
sheathed, like his body, in flexible mail, securing the legs 
and thighs, while the feet rested in plated shoes, which 
corresponded with the gauntlets. A long, broad, straight- 
shape^ double-edged falchion, with a handle formed like 
a cross, corresponded with a stout poniard on the other 
side. The Knight also bore, secured to his saddle, with 
one end resting on his stirrup, the long steel-headed lance, 
his own proper weapon, which, as he rode, projected back- 
wards, and displayed its little pennoncelle, to dally with 
the faint breeze, or drop in the dead calm. To this cum- 
brous equipment must be added a surcoat of embroidered 
cloth, much frayed and w'om, which was thus far useful, 
that it excluded the burning rays of the sun from the 
armour, which they would otherwise have rendered in- 
tolerable to the wearer. The surcoat bore, in several 
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places, the arms of the owner, although much defaced. 
These seemed to be a couchant leopard, with the motto, 
“ I sleep — wake me not.” An outline or the same device 
might be traced on his shiel<l though many a blow had 
almost effaced the painting. The flat top of his cumbrous 
cylindrical helmet was unadorned with any crest. In 
retaining their own unwieldy defensi/e armour, the 
northern Crusaders seemed to set at defiance the nature 
of the climate and country to which they had come to 
war. 

The accoutrements of the horiie were scarcely less mas- 
sive and unwieldy than those of tlie rider. The animal 
had a heavy saddle plated with steel, uniting in front 
with a species of breastplate, and behind with defensive 
armour made to cover the loins. Then there was a steel 
axe, or hammer, called a niace-of-arms, and which hung 
to the saddle-bow ; the reins were secured by chain-work, 
and the front-stall of the bridle was a steel plate, with 
apertures for the eyes and nostrils, having in the midst a 
sliort sharp pike, projecting from the forehead of the horse 
like the horn of tlie fabulous unicorn. 

But habit had made the endurance of this load of 
panoply a second nature, both to the knight and his gal- 
lant charger. Numbers, indeed, of the western warriors 
who hurried to Palestine, died ere they became inured to 
the burning climate ; but there were others to whom that 
climate became innocent and even friendly, and among 
this fortunate number was the solitary horseman who 
now traversed the border of the Dead Sea. 

Nature, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncommon 
strength, fitted to wear his linked hauberk with as much 
ease' as if the meshes had been formed of cobwebs, had 
endowed him with a constitution as strong as his limbs, 
and which bade defiance to almost all changes of climate, 
as well as to fatigue and privations of every kind. His 
disposition seemed, in some degree, to partake of the 
qualities of his bodily frame ; and as the one possessed 
great strength and endurance, united with the power of 
violent exertion, the other, under a calm and undisturbed 
semblance, had much of the fiery and enthusiastic love of 
glory which constituted the principal attribute of the 
renowned Norman line, and had rendered them sovereigns 
in every corner of Europe where they had drawn their 
adventurous swords. 

It was not, however, to all the race that fortune pro- 
posed such tempting rewards ; and those obtained by the 
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solitary knight during two years’ campaign in Palestine, 
had been only temporal fame, and, as he was taught to 
believe, spiritual privileges. Meantime, his slender stock 
of money had melted away, the rather that he did not 
pursue any of the ordinary modes by which the followers 
of the Crusade condescended to recruit their diminished 
resources, at the expense of the people of Palestine ; he 
exacted no gifts from the wretched natives for sparing 
their possessions when engaged in warfare with the 
Saracen^ and he had not availed himself of any oppor- 
tunity or enriching himself by the ransom of prisoners of 
consequence. The small train which had followed him 
from his native country, had been gradually diminished, 
as the means of maintaining them disappeared, and his 
only remaining squire was at present on a sick-bed, and 
unable to attend liis master, who travelled, as we have 
seen, singly and alone. This was of little consequence to 
the Crusader, who was accustomed to consider his good 
sword as his safest escort, and devout thoughts as his 
best companion. 

Nature had, however, her demands for refreshment and 
repose, even on the iron frame and patient disposition of 
the Knight of the Sleeping Leopard ; and at noon, when 
the Dead Sea lay at some distance on his right, he joyfully 
hailed the sight of two or three palm-trees, which arose 
beside the well which 'was assigned for his mia-day station. 
His good horse, too, which had plodded forward with the 
steaay endurance of his master, now lifted his head, 
expanded his nostrils, and quickened his pace, as if he 
snuffed afar off the living waters, which marked the place 
of repose and refreshment. But labour and danger were 
doomed to intervene ere the horse or liorseman reached 
the desired spot. 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continued to 
fix his eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster of pfilm- 
trees, it seemed to him as if some object was moving 
among them. The distant form separated itself from the 
trees, which partly hid its motions, and advanced towards 
the knight with a speed w^hich soon showed a mounted 
horseman, whom his turban, long spear, and green caftan 
floating in the wind, on his nearer approach, showed to 
be a Saracen cavalier. “In the desert,” saitli an Eastern 
proverb, “ no man meets a friend.” The Crusader was 
totally indifferent whether the infidel, who now approached 
on his gallant barb, as if borne on the wings of an eagle, 
came as friend or foe— perhaps, as a vow^ champion of 
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the Cross, he might rather have preferred the latter. He 
disengaged his lance from his saddle, seized it with the 
right nand, placed it iii rest with its point half elevated, 
gathered up the reins in the left, waked his horse’s mettle 
with the spur, and prepared to encounter the stranger, 
with the calm self-contidence belonging to the victor in 
many contests. 

The Saraeen came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab 
horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs, and the 
inflection of his body, than by any use of the reins, which 
hung loose in his left hand ; so that he was enabled to 
wield the light round buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, 
ornamented with silver loops, which he wore on his arm, 
swinging it as if he meant to oppose its slender circle to 
the formidable thrust of the 'western lance. His own long 
spear was not couched or levelled like that of his antag- 
onist, but grasped bv the middle with his right hand, and 
brandished at arm’s Jength above his head. As the ca valier 
approached his enemy at full career, he seemed to expect 
that the Knight of the Leopard should j>ut his horse to 
the gallop to encounter him. But the Christian knight, 
well acquainted with the customs of Eastern warriors, did 
not mean to exhaust his good horse by any unnecessary 
exertion ; and, on the contrary, made a dead halt, con- 
fident that if the enemy advanced to the actual shock, his 
own weight, and that of his powerful charger, would give 
him sufficient advantage, without the additional momen- 
tum of rapid motion. Equally sensible and apprehensive 
of such a probable result, the Saracen cavalier, when he 
bad approached towards the Christian within twice the 
length of his lance, wheeled his steed to the left with 
inimitable dexterity, and rode twice around his antagonist, 
who, turning without quitting his ground, and presenting 
his front constantly to his enemy, frustrated his attempts 
to attack him on an unguarded point ; so that the Saracen, 
wheeling his horse, was fain to retreat to the distance of 
an hundi’ed yards. A second time, like a hawk attacking 
a heron, the Heathen renewed the charge, and a second 
time was fain to retreat without coming to a close struggle.. 
A third time lie approached in the same manner, when 
the Christian knight, desirous to terminate this illusory 
warfare, in which he might at length have been worn out 
by the activity of his foeman, suddenly seized the mace 
which hung at his saddlebow, and, with a strong hand 
and unerring aim, hurled it against the head of the Emir,^ 
for such and not less his enemy appeared. The Saracen 
XX . — 2 
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just aware of the formidable missile in time to inter- 
pose his light buckler betwixt the mace and his head ; but 
the violence of the blow forced the buckler down on his 
turban, and though that defence also contributed to 
deaden its violence, the Saracen was beaten from his horse. 
Ere the Christian could avail himself of this mishap, his 
nimble foernan sprung from the ground, and, calling on 
his steed, which instantly returned to his side, he leaped 
into his seat without touching the stirrup, and regained 
all the advantage of which the Knight oi the Leopard 
hoped to deprive him. But the latter had in the mean- 
while recovered his mace, and the Eastern cavalier, who 
remembered the strength and dexterity with which his 
antagonist had aimed it, seemed to keep cautiously out of 
reach of that weapon, of which he had so lately felt the 
force, while he showed his purpose of waging a distant 
warfare with missile weapons of his own. Planting his 
long spear in the sand at a distance from the scene of 
combat, ho strung, with great address, a short bow, which 
he carried at his back, and putting his horse to the gallop, 
once more described two or three circles of a wider extent 
than forim'rly, in the course of which he discharged six 
arrows at the Christian with such unerring skill, that the 
goodness of his hai’iiess alone saved him from being 
wounded in as many places. The seventh shaft appar- 
ently found a less j)erfect ]>art of the armour, and tlie 
Christian drop])ed heavily from his horse. But what was 
the surprise or the Saracen, when, dismounting to examine 
the condition of his prmtrate enemy, he found himself 
suddenly witliin the grasp of the European, who had had 
recourse to this artifice to biing his enemy within his 
reach ! Even in this deadly grapple, the Saracen was 
saved by his agility and presence of mind. He unloosed 
the sword-belt in which the Knight of the Leopard had 
fixed his hold, and, thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted 
his horse, which seemed to watch his motions with the 
intelligence of a human being, and again rode off. But in 
the last encounter the Saracen had lost his sword and his 
quiver of arrows, both of wliich were attached to the 
gii'dlo, which he was obliged to abandon. He had also 
lost his turban in the struggle. These disadvantages 
seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce : He approached 
the Christian with his right hand extended, but no longer 
in a menacing attitude. 

“There is truce betwixt our nations,” he said, in the 
iingua franca commonly used for the purpose of com muni- 
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cation with the Crusaders ; “ wherefore should there he 
war betwixt thee and me ?— Let there be peace betwixt 
us.” 

“ I am well contented,” answered he of the Couchaiit 
Leopard ; “ but what security dost thou offer that thou 
wilt observe the truce ? ” 

“The word of a follower of the Prophet was never 
broken,” answered the Emir. “It is thou, brave Nazarene, 
from whom I should demand security, did I not know 
that treason seldom dw^ells wnth courage.” 

The Crusader felt that the confidence of the Moslem 
made him ashamed of his own doubts. 

“ By the cross of my sword,” he said, laying his hand 
on the weapon as he spoke, “ I will be true companion to 
thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills that we remain in 
<'ompany together.” 

“ By Mahoinmed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, God of 
the frophet,” replied his late foeman, “there is not 
treachery in my heart towards thee. And now wend we 
to yonder fountain, for the hour of rest is at hand, and 
the stream had hardly touched my lip when I w^as called 
to battle by thy approach.” 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopard yielded a ready 
and courteous assent ; and the late foes, without an angry 
look, or gesture of doubt, rode side by side to the little 
cluster of palm-trees. 


CHAPTEB II. 

Times of danger have alw\ays, and in a peculiar degree, 
their seasons of good-w ill and security ; and this was 
particularly so in the ancient feudal ages, in wdiich, as 
the manners of the period had assigned war to be the 
chief and most w'orthy occupation of mankind, the inter- 
vals of peace, or rather of truce, were highly relished by 
those warriors to whom they w^ere seldom granted, and 
endeared by the very circumstances wliich rendered them 
transitory. It is not w'orth w'hile preserving any per- 
manent enmity against a foe, whom a champion has fought 
with to-day, and may again stand in bloody opposition to 
on the next morning. The time and situation afforded so 
much room for the ebullition of violent passions, that 
men, unless when peculiarly opposed to each other, or 
provoked by the recollection of private and individual 
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wrongs, cheerfully enjoyed in each other’s society the 
brief intervals of pacific intercourse which a warlike life 
admitted. 

The distinction of religions, nf^, the fanatical zeal which 
animated the followers of the Cross and of the Crescent 
against each other, was much softened by a feeling so 
natural to generous combatants, and especially cherished 
by the spirit of cliivalry. This last strong impulse had 
extendea itself gradually from the Christians to their 
mortal enemies the Saracens, both of Spain and of Pales- 
tine. The latter were indeed no longer the fanatical 
savages, who had burst from the centre or Arabian deserts, 
with the sabre in one hand, and the Koran in the other, 
to inflict death or the faith of Mahommed, or at the best, 
slavery and tribute;* upon all who dared to oppose the 
belief of the prophet of Mecca. These alternatives indeed 
had been oflered to the un warlike Greeks and Syrians ; 
but in contending with the western Christians, animated 
by a zeal as fiery as their own, and possessed of as uncon- 
querable courage, address and success in arms, the Saracens 
gradually caught a part of their manners, and especially 
of those chivalrous observances, which were so well cal- 
culated to charm the minds of a proud and conquering 
people. They had their tournaments and games of chiv- 
alry ; they had even their knights, or some rank analogous*, 
and, above all, the Saracens observed their plighted faith 
with an accuracy, which might sometimes put to shame 
those who owned a better religion. Their truces, whether 
national or betwixt individuals, were faithfully observed ; 
and thus it was, that war, in itself perhaps the greatest 
of evils, yet gave occasion for display of good faith, 
generosity, clemency, and even kindly affections, which 
less frequently occur in more tranquil periods, where the 
passions of men, experiencing wrongs or entertaining 
quarrels which cannot be brought to instant decision, are 
apt to smoulder for a length of time in the bosoms of those 
who are so unhappy as to be their prey. 

It was under the influence of these milder feelings, 
which soften tlie liorrors of warfare, that the Christian 
and Saracen, who had so lately done their best for each 
other’s mutual destruction, rode at a slow pace towards 
the fountain of palm-trees, to wdiich the Knight of the 
Couchant Leopard had been tending, when interrupted 
in mid-passage by his fleet and dangerous adversary. 
Each w as wrapt for some time in his own reflections, 
and took breath after an encounter which had threatened 
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to be fatal to one or both ; and their good horses seemed 
no less to enjoy the interval of repose. That of the 
Saracen, however, though he had been forced into much 
the more violent and extended sphere of motion, appeared 
to have suffered less from fatigue than the charger of tlie 
European knight. The sweat hung still clammy on the 
limbs of the last, when those of the noble Arab were com- 
pletely dried by the interval of tranquil exercise, all 
saving the foam-flakes which were still visible on his bridle 
and housings. The loose soil on which he trode so much 
augmented the distress of the Christian’s horse, heavily 
loaded by his own armour and the weight of Ids rider, 
that the latter jumped from his saddle, and led his charger 
along the deep dust of the loamy soil, which was burnt in 
the sun into a substance more impalpable than the finest 
sand, and thus gave the faithful horse refreshment at the 
expense of his own additional toil ; for, iron-sheathed as 
he was, he sunk over the mailed shoes at every step which 
he i)laced on a surface so light and unresisting. 

“ You are right,” said the Saracen ; and it was the first 
word that either had spoken since their truce was con- 
cluded,— your strong horse deserves your care; but 
what do you in the desert with an animal, which sinks 
over the fetlock at every step, as if he would plant each 
foot deep as the root of a date-tree 

“Thou speakest rightly, Saracen,” said the Christian 
knight, not delighted at the tone with wliich the infidel 
criticised his favourite steed, — “ rightly, according to thy 
knowledge and observation. But my good horse hath ere 
now borne me, in mine own land, over as wide a lake as 
tliou seest yonder spread out behind us, yet not wet one 
hair above his hoof.” 

The Saracen looked at him with as much surprise as his 
manners permitted him to testify, which was only ex- 
pressed by a slight approach to a disdainful smile, that 
hardly curled perceptibly the broad thick mustache which 
enveloped his upper lip. 

“ It IS justly spoken,” lie said, instantly composing him- 
self to his usual serene gravity, — “ list to a Frank and hear 
a fable.” 

“Thou art not courteous, misbeliever,” replied the 
Crusader, “ to doubt the word of a dubbed knight ; and 
were it not that thou speakest in ignorance, and not in 
malice, our truce had its ending ere it is well begun. 
Thinkest thou I tell thee an untruth when I say, that I, 
one of five hundred horsemen, armed in complete mail, 
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have ridden, — ay, and ridden for miles, upon water as 
solid as the crystal, and ten times less brittle 

“ What wouldst thou tell me ? ” answered the Moslem ; 
“yonder inland sea thou dost point at is peculiar in this, 
that, by^ the especial curse of Grod, it suffereth nothing to 
sink in its waves, but wafts them away, and casts them on 
its margin ; but neither the Dead Sea, nor any of the 
seven oceans which environ the earth, will endure on their 
surface the pressure of a horse’s foot, more than the Red Sea 
endured to sustain the advance of Pharaoh and his host.” 

“You speak trutli after your knowledge, Saracen,” said 
the Christian knight; “and yet, trust me, I fable not, 
according to mine. Heat, in this climate, converts the 
soil into something almost as unstable as water ; and in 
my land cold often converts the water itself into a sub- 
stance as hard as rock. Let us speak of this no longer ; 
for the thoughts of the calm, clear, blue refulgence of a 
winter’s lake, glimmering to stars and moonbeam, aggra- 
vate the horrors of this fiery desert, where, methiuks, the 
very air which we breathe is like the vapour of a fiery 
furnace seven times heated.” 

The Saracen looked on him with some attention, as if 
to discover in what sense he was to understand words, 
which, to him, must have appeared either to contain some- 
thing of mystery, or of imposition. At length he seemed 
determined in what manner to receive the language of his 
new companion. 

* You are,” he said, “of a nation that loves to laugh, 
and you make sport with yourselves, and with others, by 
telling what is impossible, and reporting what never 
chanced. Thou art one of the knights of France, who 
hold it for glee and pastime to gab,^ as they term it, of 
exploits that are beyond human power. I were wrong to 
challenge, for the time, the privilege of thy speech, since 
boasting is more natural to tliee than truth.” 

“ I am not of their land, neither of their fashion,” said 
the Knight, “ which is, as thou well sayest, to ^ah of that 
which tli^ dare not undertake, or undertaking cannot 
perfect. But in this I have imitated their folly, brave 
Saracen, that in talking to thee of what thou canst not 
comprehend, I liave, even in speaking most simple truth, 
fully incurred the character or a braggart in thy eyes ; so, 
I pray you, let my words pass.” 

1 Gaher. This French word signified a sort of sport much used among the 
French chivalry, which consisted in vying with each other in making the most 
romantic gasconades. The verb and the meaning are retained in Scottish. (S.) 
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They had now arrived at the knot of palm-trees, and 
the fountain which welled out from beneath their shade 
in sparkling profusion. 

We have spoken of a moment of truce, in the midst of 
war ; and this, a spot of beautv in the midst of a sterile 
desert, was scarce less dear to the imagination. It was a 
scene which, perhaps, would elsewheie have deserved 
little notice ; out as the single speck, in a boundless 
horizon, which promised the refreshment of shade and 
living water, these blessings, held cheap where the}’ are 
common, rendered the fountain and its neighbourhood a 
little paradise. Some generous or charitable hand, ere 
yet the evil days of Palestine began, had walled in and 
arched over the fountain, to preserve it from being ab- 
sorbed in the earth, or choked by the flitting clouds of 
dust with which the least breath of wind covered the 
desert. The arch was now broken, and partly ruinous ; 
but it still so far proiectcd over, and covered in the foun- 
tain, that it excluded the sun in a great measure from its 
waters, which, hardly touched by a straggling beam*, 
while all around was blazing, lay in a steady repose, alike 
delightful to the eye and the imagination. Stealing from 
under the arch, they were first received in a marble basin, 
much defaced indeed, but still cheering the eye, by show- 
ing that the place was anciently considered as a station, 
that the hand of man had been there, and that man’s ac- 
commodation had been in some measure attended to. ^ The 
thirsty and weary traveller was reminded by these signs, 
that others had suffered similar difficulties, reposed in the 
same spot, and, doubtless, found their way in safety to a 
more fertile country. Again, the scarce visible current 
which escaped from the basin, served to nourish the few 
trees which surrounded the fountain, and where it sunk 
into the ground and disappeared, its refreshing presence: 
was acknowledged by a carpet of velvet verdure. 

In this deli^itful spot the two warriors halted, and 
each, after his own fashion, proceeded to relieve his horse 
from saddle, bit, and rein, and permitted the animals to 
drink at the basin, ere they refreshed themselves from the 
fountain head, which arose under the vault. They then 
suffered the steeds to go loose, confident that their interest, 
as Veil as their domesticated habits, would prevent their 
straying from the pure water and fresh grass. 

Christian and Saracen next sat down together on the 
turf, and produced each the small allowance of store which 
they carried for their own refreshment. Yet, ere they 
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severally proceeded to their scanty meal, they eyed each 
other with that curiosity which the close and doubtful 
conflict in which they had been so lately engaged was cab 
culated to inspire. Each was desirous to measure the 
strength, and form some estimate of the character, of an 
adversary so formidable ; and each was compelled to 
acknowledge, that, had he fallen in the conflict, it had 
been by a noble hand. 

The champions formed a striking contrast to each other 
in person and features, and might have formed no inac- 
curate representatives of their different nations. The 
Frank seemed a powerful man, built after the ancient 
Gothic cast of form, with light brown hair, which, on the 
removal of his helmet, was seen to curl thick and profusely 
over liis head. His features had acquired, from the hot 
climate, a hue much darker than those parts of his neck 
which were less frequently exposed to view, or than was 
warranted by his full and well-opened blue eye. the colour 
of his hair, and of the mustaches which thickly shaded 
his upper lip, while his chin was carefully divested of 
beard, after the Norman fashion. His nose was Grecian 
and well formed ; his mouth rather large in proportion, 
but tilled with well-set, strong, and beautiiully white 
teeth ; his head small, and set upon the neck with much 
grace. His age could not exceed thirty, but, if the effects 
of toil and climate were allowed for, might be three or 
four years under that period. His form was tall, power- 
ful, and athletic, like that of a man whose strength might, 
in later life, become unwieldy, but which was hitherto 
united with lightness and activity. His hands, when he 
withdrew the mailed gloves, were long, fair, and well-pro- 
portioned ; the wrist-bones peculiarly large and strong ; 
and the arms remarkably well-shaped and brawny. A 
military hardihood, and careless frankness of expression, 
characterised his language and his motions ; and nis voice 
had the tone of one more accustomed to command than to 
obey, and who was in the habit of expressing his senti- 
ments aloud and boldly, whenever he was called upon to 
announce them. 

The Saracen Emir formed a marked and striking con- 
trast with the western Crusader. His sta,ture was indeed 
above the middle size, but he was at least three inches 
shorter than tlie European, whose size approached the 
gigantic. His slender limbs, and long spare hands and 
arms, though well proportioned to his person, and suited 
to the style of his countenance, did not at first aspect 
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promise the disphay of vigour and elasticity wnich the 
Emir had lately exhibited. But, on looking more closely, 
his limbs, where exposed to view, seemed divested of all 
that was fleshy or cumbersome ; so that nothing being 
left but bone, brawn, and sinew, it was a frame fitted for 
exertion and fatigue, far beyond that of a bulky champion, 
whose strength and size are counterbalanced by weight, 
and who is exhausted by his own exertions. The counte- 
nance of the Saracen naturally boie a general national 
resemblance to the Eastern tribe from whom he descended, 
and was as unlike as possible to the exaggerated terms in 
which the minstrels of the day were wont to represcmt 
tile infidel champions, and the mbulous description wdiich 
a sister art still presents as the Saracen’s Head upon sign- 
]:)Osts. His features were small, well-formed, and delicate, 
though deeply embrowned by the Eastern sun, and ter- 
minated by a flowing and curled black beard, which seemed 
trimmed with peculiar care. The nose was straight and 
regular, the eyes keen, deep-set, black, r.nd glowdiig, and 
his teeth equalled in beauty the ivory of his deserts. The 
person and proportions of the Sarac(in, in short, stretched 
oil the turf near to his powerful antagonist, might have 
been compared to his sheeny and crescent-formed sabre, 
with its narrow and light, but bright and keen Damascus 
blade, contrasted with the long and ponderous Gothic 
war-sword which was flung unbuckled on the same sod. 
The Emir was in tlie very flower of his age, and might 
perhaps have been termed eminently beautiful, but for 
the narrowness of his forehead, and something of too 
much thinness and sharpness of feature, or at least what 
might have seemed such in a European estimate of beauty. 

The mariners of the Eastern warrior were grave, graceful, 
and decorous ; indicating, however, in some particulars, 
the habitual restraint which men of warm and choleric 
tempers often set as a guard upon their native im|>etuosity 
of (fisposition, and at the same time a sense ot his own 
dignity, which seemed to impose ,a certain formality of 
behaviour in him who entertained it. 

This haughty feeling of superiority was perhaps equally 
entertained hy his new European acquaintance, but the 
effect was different ; and the same feeling, which dictated 
to the Christian knight a bold, blunt, ana somewhat care- 
less bearing, as one too conscious of liis own importance 
to be anxious about the opinions of others, appeared to 
])rescribe to the Saracen a style of courtesy more studi- 
ously and formally observant of ceremony. Both were 
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courteous ; but the courtesy of the Christian seemed to 
flow rather from a good-humoured sense of what was due 
to others ; that of the Moslem, from a high feeling of 
what was to be expected from himself. 

The provision which each had made for his refreshment 
was simple, but the meal of the Saracen was abstemious. 
A handful of dates and a morsel of coarse barley-bread, 
sufficed to relieve the hunger of the latter, whose educa- 
tion had habituated him to the fare of the desert, although, 
since their Syrian conquests, the Arabian simplicity of 
life frequently gave place to the most unbounded pro- 
fusion of luxury. A lew draughts from the lovely foun- 
tain by which they reposed completed his meal. That of 
the Christian, thougli coarse, was more genial. Dried 
hog’s-flesh, the aVjomination of the Moslemah, was the 
chief part of his repast ; and his drink, derived from a 
leathern bottle, contained something better than pure 
element. He fed with more display of appetite, and 
drank with more appearance of satisfaction, than the 
Saracen judged it becoming to show in the jierformance 
of a mere bodily function ; and, doubtless, the secret con- 
tempt which each entertained for the other, as the follower 
of a false religion, was considerably increased by the 
marked difference of their diet and manners. But each 
had found the weight of his opponent’s arm, and the 
mutual respect which the bold struggle had created, was 
sufficient to subdue other and inferior considerations. 
Yet the Saracen could not help remarking the circum- 
stances wliich disph^ased him in the Christian s conduct 
and manners ; and, after he had witnessed for some time 
in silence the kc^.en api-jotite which protracted the knight’s 
banquet long after his own was concluded, he thus ad- 
dressed him : — 

“ Valiant Nazarene, is it fitting that one who can fight 
like a man should feed like a dog or a wolf? Even a 
misbelieving Jew would shudder at the food which you 
seem to eat, with as much relish as if it were fruit from 
the trees of Paradise.” 

“Valiant Saracen,” answered the Christian, looking iqi 
with some surprise at the accusation thus unexpectedly 
brought, “know thou that I exercise my Christian free- 
dom, in using that which is forbidden to the Jews, being, 
as they esteem themselves, under the bondage of the old 
law of jMoses. We, Saracen, be it known to thee, have a 
better warrant for wdiat we do — Ave Maria ! — be we 
thankful.” And, as if in defiance of his companion’s 
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scruples, he concluded a short Latin grace with a long 
draught from the leathern bottle. 

That, too, you call a part of your liberty,” said the 
Saracen ; “ anci as you feed like the brutes, so you degrade 
yourself to the bestial condition, by drinking a poisonous 
liquor wliicli even they refuse 1 

“Know, foolish Saracen,” reijlied the Christian, without 
hesitation, “that thou blasphemest the gifts of God, even 
with the blasphemy of thy father Ishmael. The juice of 
the grape is given to him that will use it wisely, as that 
which cheers the heart of man after toil, refreshes him in 
sickness, and comforts him in sorrow. He who so enjoyetli 
it may thank God for his wine-cup as for his daily bread ; 
and he who abuse th the gift of Heaven, is not a greater 
fool in his intoxication than thou in thine abstinence.” 

The keen eye of the ftaracen kindled at this sarcasm^ 
and his hand sought the hilt of his poniard. It was but 
a momentary thought, however, and died away in the 
recollection of the powerful champion with whom he had 
to (leal, and the (Jesi^erate grapple, the iin})ression of 
which still throbbed in his limbs and veins ; and he con- 
tented himself with pursuing the contest in colloquy, as 
more convenient for the time. 

“ Thy words,” he said, “ O Nazarene, might create angeiv 
did not tliy ignorance raise compassion. Seest thou not, 
O thou more blind than any who asks alms at the door of 
the Mosque, that the liberty thou dost boast of is re- 
strained even in that which is dearest to man’s happiness, 
and to his household ; and that thy law, if thou dost prac- 
tise it, binds thee in marriage to one single mate, be she 
sick or healthy, be she fruitful or barren, bring she com- 
fort and joy, or clamour and strife, to thy table and to 
thy bed? This, Nazarene, 1 do indeed call slavery; 
whereas, to the faithful, hath the Prophet assigned upon 
earth the patriarchal privileges of Abraham our father, 
and of Solomon, the wisest or mankind, having given us 
here a succession of beauty at our pleasure, and beyond 
the grave the black-eyed houris of Paradise.” 

“Now, by His name that I most reverence in Heaven,” 
said the Christian, “and by hers whom 1 most worship 
on earth, thou art but a blinded and a bewildered infidel I 
— That diamond signet, which thou wearest on thy finger, 
thou boldest it, doubtless, as of inestimabki value P’ 
“Balsora and Bagdad cannot show the lik(",” replied 
the Saracen ; “but what avails it to our purpose ?” 
“Much,” replied the Frank, “as thou snalt thyself con- 
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fess. Take iny war>axe, and dash the stone into twenty 
shivers ; — would each fragment be as valuable as the 
original gem, or would they, all collected, bear the tenth 
part of its estimation ? ” 

“ That is a child’s question,” answered the Saracen ; 
“the fragments of such a stone would not equal the 
entire jewel in the degree of hundreds to one.” 

“Saracen,” replied the Christian warrior, “the love 
which a true knight binds on one only, fair and faithful, 
is the gem entire ; the alfectioii thou dingest among thy 
enslaved wives, and hilf- wedded slaves, is worthless, 
comparatively, as the sparkling shivers of the broken 
diamond.” 

“Now, by the Holy Caaba,” said the Emir, “thou art a 
madman, who hugs his chain of iron as if it w^ere of gold! 
Look more closely. This ring of mine would lose Inuf its 
lieauty were not the signet encircled and enchased with 
these lesser brilliants, which grace it and set it off. The 
central diamond is man, firm and entire, his value de- 
pending on himself alone ; and this circle of lesser jewels 
are women, borrowing his lustre, which he deals out to 
them as best suits his pleasure or his convenience. Take 
the central stone from tlie fignet, and the diamond itself 
remains as valuable as over, while the lesser gems are 
comparatively of little value. And this is the true read- 
ing of thy parable ; for, what sayeth the poet Mansour : 
‘ It is the favour of man which giveth beauty and comeli- 
ness ;,to woman, as the stream glitters no longer when 
the sun ceaseth to shine.’ ” 

“Saracen,” replied the Crusader, “thou spcakest like 
one who never saw a woman worthy the affection of a 
soldier. Believe me, couldst thou look upon those of 
Europe, to whom, after JHeaven, we of the order of knight- 
hood vow fealty and devotion, thou wouldst loathe for ever 
the poor sensual slaves who form thy haram. The beauty 
of our fair ones gives point to our spears, and edge to our 
swords ; their words are our law ; and as soon will a lamp 
shed lustre wlien unkiiidled, as a knight distinguish him- 
self bv feats of arms, having no mistress of his affection.” 

“1 nave heard of this frenzy among the warriors of the 
west,” said the Emir, “and have ever accounted it one of 
the accompanying symptoms of that insanity, which brings 
you hither to obtain possession of an empty sepulchre, 
liut yet, metbinks, so highly have the Franks whom I 
liavo met with extolled the beauty of their wmmen, I 
could be well contented to behold with mine own eyes 
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those charms whicli can transform such bra^^e warriors 
into the tools of their pleasure.”^ 

“Brave Saracen,” said the Knight, “if I were not on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, it should be my pride 
to conduct you, on assurance of safety, to the camp of 
llichard of England, than whom none knows better how 
to do honour to a noble foe ; and though I be poor and 
unattended, yet have I interest to secure for thee, or any 
such as thou seemest, not safety only, but respect and 
esteem. There shouldst thou see several of tlie fairest 
idealities of France and Britain form a small circle, the 
bi-iliiancy of which exceeds ten-thousand fold the lustre 
of mines of diamonds such as thine.” 

“Now, W the corner-stone of the Caaba!” said the 
Saracen, “I will accept thy invitation as freely as it is 
c■i^ en, if thou wilt postpone thy present intent ; and, 
credit me, brave Nasarene, it were better for thyself to 
turn back thy horse’s head towards the enmp of thy 
people, for, to travel towards Jerusalem without a pass- 
port, is but a wilful casting away of thy life.” 

“I, have a pass,” answered the Knight, producing a 
parchment, “under Saladin’s hand and signet.” 

The Saracen bent his head to the dust as he recognise d 
the seal and handwriting of the renowned Sokian of 
Egypt and Syria ; and having kissed the paper with jiro- 
found respect, he pressed it to his forehead, tneii returned 
it to the Qiristian, saying, “Bash Frank, thou hast sinned 
ngainst thine own blood and mine, for not showing this 
to me when we met.” 

“You came with levelled spear,”— said the Knight; 
“ had a troop of Saracens so assailed me, it might have 
stood with rny honour to have shown the Soldan’s pass, 
but never to one man.” 

“And yet one man,” said the Saracen, haughtily, “was 
enough to interrupt your journey.” 

“ True, brave Moslem,” replied the Christian ; “ but 
tliere are few such as thou art. Such falcons fly not in 
flocks, or, if they do, they pounce not in numbers upon 
one.” 

“ Thou dost us but justice,” said the Saracen, evidently 
gratified by the compliment, as he had been touched by 
the implied scorn of the European’s previous boast ; “from 
us thou shouldst have had no wrong ; but well was it for 
me that I failed to slay thee, with the safe'guard of ti e 
king of kings upon thy person. Certain it were, that the 
coi*d or the sabre had justly avenged such guilt.” 
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“ I am glad to hear that its influence shall be availing 
to me,” said the Knight ; “ for I have heard that the roaa 
is infested with robber-tribes, who regard nothing in 
comparison of an opportunity of plunder.” 

“The truth has been told to thee, brave Christian,” 
said the Saracen ; “ but I swear to thee, by the turban of 
the Prophet, that shouldst thou miscarry in any haunt of 
such villains, I will nwself undertake thy revenge with 
five thousand hoi’se ; I will slay every male of them, and 
send their women into such distant captivity, that the 
name of their tribe shall never again be heard within five 
hundred miles of Damascus. I will sow with salt the 
foundations of their village, and there shall never live 
thing dwell there, even from that time forward.” 

“I had rather the trouble which you design for your- 
self, wei'o ill revenge of some other more important pei-son 
than of me, noble Emir,” replied the Knight; “but my 
vow is recorded in Heaven, for good or for evil, and I 
must be indebted to you for pointing me out the way to 
my resting-place for this evening.” 

“That,” said the Saracen, “must bo under the black 
covering of my father’s tent.” 

“This night,” answered the Christian, “I must yiass in 
prayer and penitence with a holy man, Theodoriidv of 
Engaddi, who dwells amongst these wilds, and spends his 
life ill the service of God. ’ 

“ I will at least see you eafe thither,” said the Saracen. 

“ Tint would be jileasant convoy for me,” said the 
Christian, “yet might endanger the future security of 
the good father ; for the cruel hand of your people has 
been red with the blood of the servants of tlie Lord, and 
therefore do we come hither in jilate and mail, with sword 
and lance, to open the road to the Holy Sejiulchre, and 
protect the chosen saints and anchorites who yet dwell in 
this land of promise and of miracle.” 

“Nazarene,” said the Moslem, “in this the Greeks and 
Syrians have much Ixdied us, seeing we do but after the 
word of Abubeker Alwakel, the successor of the Prophet, 
and, after him, the first commander of true believers. 
‘ Go forth,’ he said, ‘ Yezed Ben Sophian/ when he sent 
that renowned general to take Syria from the infidels, 
* quit yourselves like men in battle, but slay neither the 
aged, the infirm, the w'omen, nor the children. Waste not 
the land, neither destroy corn and fruit-trees, they are 
the gifts of Allah. Keep faith when you have made any 
covenant, even if it be to your own harm. If ye find holy 
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inen labouring with their hands, and serving God in the 
desert, hurt them not, iieither destroy their dwellings. 
But when you find them with shaven crowns, they are of 
the synagogue of Satan 1 smite with the sabre, slay, cease 
not till they become believers or tributaries.’ As the 
Caliph, companion of the Prophet, hath told us, so have 
we done, and those whom our justice has smitten are but 
rhe priests of Satan. But unto the goovl men who, with- 
out stirring up nation against nation, worship sincerely 
in the faith of Issa Ben Mariam, wt^ are a shadow and a 
shield ; and such being he whom ye seek, even though 
the light of the Prophet liath not reaclual him, from mo 
he will only have love, favour, and regard.’’ 

“The anchorite, whom 1 would now visit,” said the 
warlike i>ilgrim, “is, I hav'e lieard, no priest ; but were 
he of that anointed and sacred order, I would prove with 
my good lance, against paynim and infidel ” 

“Let us not defy eacli other, brother,” interrupted the 
8araceri ; “ we shall find, eitlier of us, enough of Franks 
or of Moslemah on whojn to exercise both sw^ord and lance 
This Tlieodorick is protected both by Turk and Ai’ab ; 
<anr(, though one of strange conditions at intervals, yet, 
on the whok', he bears himself so well as the follower of 
his own ))ropliet, that he merits the protection of him 
who was sent ” 

“Now, by Our Lady, Saracen,” exclaimed the Cln*istian, 
“if thou da)’est name in the same breath, the camel-driver 
of Mecca with ” 

An electrical shock of passion tlirillcd tlirough the form 
of the hlmir ; but it was only momentary, and the calm- 
ness of Jiis reply had both dignity and I’eason in it, when 
he said, “Slander not him whom thou knowa^st not ; the 
rather that we venerate the founder of thy religion, while 
we condemn the doctrine wdiicli your priests have si)un 
fr(mi it. I will myself guide thee to the cavern of the 
hermit, which, metninks, without my help, thou wouldst 
find it a hard matter to reach. And, on the way, let us 
leave to mollahs and to monks, to dispute about the 
divinity of our faith, and speak on themes which belong 
to youthful warriors, — upon battles, ui)on beautiful women, 
upon sharp swords, and upon lirigJit armour.” 
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CHAPTER HI. 

^ The warriors arose from their place of brief rest and 
simple refreshment, and courteously aided each other 
while they carefully replaced and adjusted the harness, 
from wliich they had relieved for the time their trusty 
steeds. Each seemed familiar with an employment, whion 
at that time was a part of necessary, and indeed of indis- 
pensable duty. Each also seemed to possess, as far as the 
ditference betwixt the animal and rational si)ecies ad- 
mitted, the contidence and affection of the horse, whicli 
was the constant companion of his travels and his war- 
fare. With the Saracen, this familiar intimacy was a part 
of his early habits ; for, in the tents of the Eastern 
military tribes, the horse of the soldier ranks next to, and 
almost equal in importance with, his wife and his family ; 
and, with the European warrior, circumstances, and indeed 
necessity, rendered his war-horse scarcely less than his 
brothcr-in-arms. The steeds, therefore, suffered themselves 
quietly to be taken from their food and liberty, and neighed 
and snuffled fondly around their masters, while they 
were adjusting their accoutrements for farther travel and 
additional toil. And each warrior, as he prosecuted his 
own task, or assisted with courtesy his companion, looked 
with observant curiosity at the equipments of his fellow- 
traveller, and noted particularly what struck him as 
])eculiar in the fashion in which he arranged his riding 
accoutrements. 

Ere they remounted to resume their journey, the 
Christian knight again moistened his lips, and dipt liis 
hands in the living fountain, and said to liis L'agau associate 
of the journey~“I would I knew the name of this 
delicious fountain, that 1 might hold it in my grateful 
remembranco ; for never did water slake more deliciously 
a more oppressive thirst than I have this day experi- 
enced.” 

“It is called in the Arabic language,” answered the 
Saracen, “ by a name which signifies the Diamond of the 
Desert.” 

“ And well is it so named,” replied the Christian. “My 
native valley hath a thousand springs, but not to one of 
them shall I attach hereafter such precious recollection 
as to this solitary fount, which bestows its liquid treasures 
where they are not only delightful, but nearly indispen- 
sable.” 
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“ You say truth,” said the Saracen : “ for the curse is 
still on yonder sea of death, and neitner man nor beast 
drink of its waves, nor of the river which feeds without 
filling it, until this inhospitable desert be passed.” 

They mounted, and pursued their journey across the 
sandy waste. The ardour of noon was now past, and a 
light breeze somewhat alleviated the terrors of the desert, 
though not without bearing on its wings an impalpable 
dust, which the Saracen little heeded, though his neavily- 
armed cornpanioii felt it as such an annoyance, that he 
hung his ii'on casque at his saddlebow, and substituted 
the light riding-cap, termed in the language of the time a 
mortier, from its resemblance in shape to an ordinary 
mortar. They rode together for some time in silence, the 
Saracen performing the part of director and guide of the 
y iiniey, which he did by observing minute marks and 
bearings of the distant rocks, to a ridge of wliich they 
were gradually approacliing. For a little time he seemed 
absorbed in tne task, as a pilot when navigating a vessel 
tlirougli a dillioult channel ; but they had not proceeded 
lialf a league wdien he seemed secure of his route, and dis- 
posed, with more frankness than was usual to his nation, 
to enter into conversation. 

You liave asked the name,” ho said, “of a mute foun- 
tain, which hath the semblance, but not the reality, of a 
]i\ ing thing. Let me be pardoned to ask the name of the 
companion with whom I have this day encountered, both 
in dniiger and in repose, and which 1 cannot fancy un- 
bnown, even here among the deserts of l^alestine ? ” 

“It is not yet worth publishing,” said the Christian. 
“ Know, however, that among the soldiers of the Cross I 
am called Kenneth — Kenneth of the Couching Leopard ; 
at home I have otlier titles, but they would sound harsh 
ill an Eastern ear. Brave Saracen, let me ask which of 
the tribes of Arabia claims your descent, and by wliat 
name you are known ?” 

“Sir Kenneth,” said the Moslem, “I joy that vour 
name is such as my lips can easily utter. For me, 1 am 
no Arab, yet derive my descent from a line neither less 
wild nor less warlike. Know, Sir Knight of the Leopard, 
that I am Sheei'kohf, the Lion of tlie Mountain, and that 
Kurdistan, from which I derive my descent, holds no 
family more noble than that of Seljook.” 

“I have heard,” answered the Christian, “that your 
great Soldan claims his blood from the same source ?” 

“ Thanks to the Prophet, that bath so far honoured our 

xx .-~.3 
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mountains, as to send from their bosom him whose word 
is victory,” answered the Payniin. “I am but as a worm 
before the King of Egypt and Syria, and yet in my own 
land something my iianie may av'ail. — Stranger, with how 
many men didst thou come on this warfare?” 

“ By my faitli,” said Sir Kenneth, “ with aid of friends 
and kinsmen, I was hardly pinched to furnish forth ten 
well-appointed lances, with maybe some fifty more men, 
archers and varlets included. Some have deserted my 
unlucky pennon — some have fallen in battle — several 
have died of disease — and one trusty armour-bearer, for 
whose life I am now doing my pilgrimage, lies on the bed 
of sickness.” 

“Christian,” said Sheerkohf, “here I have five arrows 
in my quiver, each feathered from the wing of an cjigle. 
Wlien I send one of them to my tents, a thousand warriors 
mount on horseback — when I send another, an equal force 
will arise — for tlie five, I can command five thousand men ; 
and if I send my bow, ten thousand mounted riders 
will shake the d(‘sort. And with thy fifty followers thou 
hast come to invade a land, in which I am one of the 
meiinest ! ” 

“Now, by the rood, Saracen,” retorted the w^estern 
w.'irrior, “thou shouldst know, ere tJiou vauntest thyself, 
that one steel glove can crush ;t whole handful of hornets.” 

“Ay, but it must first enclose them within its grasp,” 
s;iid the Saracen, witli a smile whicli might have cii- 
dange.red their new alliance, had he not changed the 
subject by adding, “And is bravery so much esteemed 
amongst the (’hristian princes, that thou, thus void of 
means, and of men, canst ofler, as thou didst of late, 
to be my protector and security in the camp of tliy 
brethren?” 

“Know, Saracen,” said the Christian, “since such is thy 
style, that tlie nam(‘ of a knight, and the blood of a 
gentleman, entitle him to place himself on the same rank 
with sovereigns e\en of the first degree, in so far as 
r<'gards all hut regal authority and dominion. Were 
Bichard of hkigland himself to wound the honour of a 
knight as poor as I am, he could not, by the law of 
chivalry, deny him the combat.” 

“Methinks I should like to look upon so strange a 
scene,” said the Emir, “ in which a leathern belt and a 
pair of spurs put the poorest on a level with the most 
powerful.” 

“ You must add free blood and a fearless heart,” said 
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the Christian ; “ then, perhaps, vou will not have spoken 
untruly of the dignity of knighthood.” 

“And mix you as boldly amongst the females of your 
chiefs and leaders asked the »Saracen. 

“God forbid,” said the Knigh' of th^ Leopard, “that 
the poorest knight in Christendom should not be free, in 
ail honounible service, to devote his hand and sword, 
tlie fame of his actions, and the fixed devotion of his 
heart, to the fairest princess who ever wore coronet on 
her brow ! ” 

“Jhita little wliile since,” said the Saracen, “and you 
described love as the highest treasure of the heart — thine 
hath undoubtedly been high and nobly bestowed ?” 

“ Stranger,” answered the Christian, blushing deeply as 
he spoke, “we tell not rashly where it is we liave bestowed 
our choicest treasures-— it is enough for thee to know, 
that, as thou sayst, my love is highly and nobly bestowed 
— most highly — most nobly ; but if thou W'ouldst hear of 
love and broken lances, ventu.e thyself, as thou sayst, to 
the camp of the Crusaders, and thou wilt find exercise for 
thine ears, and, if thou wilt, for thy hands too.” 

The Eastern warrior, raising himself in his stirrups, 
and shaking aloft his lance, rejnied, “Hardly, I fear, shall 
I find one with a crossed shoulder, who will exchange 
wuth me the cast of the jerrid.” 

“I will not promise for that,” replied the Knight, 
“though there be in the camp certain Spaniards, who 
have right good skill in your Eastern game of hurling the 
javelin.” 

“ Dogs, and sons of dogs ! ” ejaculated the Saracen ; 
“ what have these Spaniards to do to come hitJier to 
combat the true believers, who, in their own landj are 
their lords and taskmasters? with them I would mix in 
no warlike pastime.” 

“Let not the knights of Leon or Asturias hear you 
S])eak thus of them,” said the Knight of the Jjcopard ; 
“ but,” added he, smiling at the recollection of the morn- 
ing’s combat, “if, instead of a reed, you were inclined to 
stand the cast of a battle-axe, there are enough of western 
warriors who would gratify your longing.” 

“By the beard of my father, sir,” said the Saracen, with 
an approach to laughter, “ the game is too rough for mere 
sport— I will never shun them in battle, but my head” 
(pressing his hand to his brow) “will not, for a while, 
permit me to seek them in sport.” 

“ 1 would you saw the axe of King Richard,” answered 
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the western warrior, “to which that which hangs at iny 
saddleVjow weighs but as a feather.” 

“We hear much of that island sovereign,” said the 
Saracen, “ art thou one of his subjects 1 ” 

“ One of his followers I am, for this expedition,” an- 
swered the Knight, “and honoured in the service; but 
not born liis sul)ject, although a native of the island in 
which he reigns.” 

“How mean you ?” said the Eastern soldier ; “have you 
then two kings in one poor island 

“As thou sayst,” said the Scot, for such was Sir Kenneth 
by birth, — “It is even so ; and yet, although the inliabi- 
tants of the two cxtren\ities of that island are engaged in 
frecpjent war, the country can, as thou seest, furnish 
forth such a body of men-at-arins, as may go far to shake 
the unholy hold which your master hath laid on the cities 
of Zion,” 

“By the board of Saladin, Nazarene, but that it is a 
tlioughtless and boyish foll}^, I could laugh at the sim- 
plicity of your great Sultan, who comes hither to make 
conquests of deserts and rocks, and dispute the possession 
of tnoiu with those who have tenfold numbers at com- 
mand, while he leaves a part of his nari'ow islet, in which 
he was born a sovereign, to the dominion of another 
sceptre than his. Surely, Sir Kenneth, you and the 
other good men of your country should have submitted 
yourselves to the dominion of this King lUchard, ere ymu 
left your native land, divided against itself, to set forth 
on tliis expedition ?” 

Hasty and tierce was Kenneth’s answer. “No, by the 
bright light of Heaven 1 If the King of England had not 
set forth to tlie Crusade till he was sov(>reign of Scotland, 
the crescent might, for me, and all true-hearted Scots, 
glimmer for ever on the waills of Zion.” 

Thus far he had proceeded, when, suddenly recollecting 
himself, he muttered, “ J/m adpa/ mea cidva ! what have 
I, a soldier of the Cross, to do with recollection of w ar 
betwixt Christian nations ! ” 

The rapid expression of feeling corrected by the dictates 
of duty, did not escape the Moslem, who, if he did not 
entirely understand all which it conveyed, saw' enough to 
convince him with the assurance, that Christians, as w^ell 
as Mosleinah, had private feelings of personal pique, and 
national quarrels, w^hich were not entirely reconcilable. 
But the Saracens w'ere a race, polished, perhaps, to the 
utmost extent which their religion permitted, and par- 
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ticularly capable of entertaining high ideas of courtesy 
and politeness ; and such sentiments prevented his taking 
any notice of the inconsistency of Sir Kenneth’s feelings, 
in the opposite characters of a Scot and a Crusader. 

^lean while, as they advanced, the scene began to change 
around them. They were now turning to the eastward, 
and had reached the range of steep and barren hills, 
which binds in that quarter the naked plain, and vai ies 
the surface of the country, without changing its sterile 
character. 8hai p, rocky eminences Ix^gan to rise around 
them, and, in a short time, deep declivities, find ascents, 
both formidable in heiglit, and difficult from the nanow- 
ness of the path, offered to the tra^ oilers obstficles of a 
different kind from those wdth which they had recently 
contended. Dark caverns and chasms amongst the rocks, 
I hose grottoes so often alluded to in Bcriptui e, yfiwiu’d 
fearfully on either side as they proceeded, and the 
Scottish knight was informed hy tfie Emit’, tlnat those 
were often the refuge of boasts of prey, or of men still 
more ferocious, who, driven to desperation hy the constfint 
war, and the oppression exercised by the soldiery, as 
well of the Cross as of the Crescent, had become robbers, 
and spared neither rank nor religion, neither sex nor age, 
in their depredations. 

The Scottish knight listened wdth indifference to the 
accounts of ravages committed hy wild beasts or wicked 
men, secure as he felt himself in his own valour and 
personal strength ; but he was struck with mysterious 
drcfid wlien he recollected that he was now in the awful 
wilderness of the forty days’ fast, and the st^ene of the 
actual personal temptation, wherewith the Evil Erincij)lo 
was permitted to assail the Son of Man. lie witlidrew 
hia attention gradually from tlie light and worldly con- 
versation of the infidel warrior beside him, and, however 
acceptable his gay and gallant bravery would have 
rendered him as a companion elsewhere, Sir Kimneth 
felt as if, ill those wildernesses — the waste and dry places 
— in which the foul spirits were wont to wander when 
expelled the mortals wuiosc forms tlioy possessed, a bare- 
footed friar would have been a better associate than the 
gay but unbelieving l^iynim. 

These feelings embarrassed him ; the rather that the 
Saracen’s spirits appeared to rise with the journey, and 
because the farther he penetrated into the gloomy recesses 
of the mountains, the lighter became his conversation 
and when he found that unanswered, the louder grew hia 
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song. Sir Kenneth knew enough of the Eastern languages, 
to be assured that he chanted sonnets of love, containiiig 
all the glowing praises of beauty, in which the Orientfd 
poets are so fond of luxuriating, and which, therefore, 
were peculiarly unfitted for a serious or devotional strain 
of thought, the feeling best becoming the Wilderness of 
the Temptation. With inconsistency enough, the Saracen 
also sung lays in praise of wine, the liquid ruby of the 
Persian poets, and nis gaiety at length became so unsuit- 
able to the Christian knight’s contrary train of sentiments, 
as, but for the promise of amity whicli they had ex- 
changed, would most likely have made Sir Kenneth take 
measures to change his note. As it was, the Crusader 
felt as if he had by his side some gay licentious fiend, 
who endeavoured to ensnare his soul, and endanger his 
immortal salvation, by inspiring loose thoughts of earthly 
pleasure, and thus polluting his devotion, at a time when 
his faith as a Christian, and his vow as a pilgrim, called 
on him for a serious and penitential state of mind. He 
was thus greatly perplexed, and undecided how to act ; 
and it was in a tone of hasty displeasure, that at length 
breaking silence, he interrupted the lay or the celebrated 
]iudj)iki, in which he prefers the mole on his mistress’s 
bosom to, all the w(‘alth of Pokhara and Samarcand. 

“ Saracen,” said tlie Crusader, sternly, “ blinded as thou 
art, and plunged amidst the errors of a false law, thou 
shouldst yet coTni)rehend that there are some places moi’e 
holy than others, and that there arc some scenes also, in 
which the Evil One hath more than ordinary power over 
sinful mortals. I will not tell thee for what awful reason 
this place — these rocks — these caverns with their gloomy 
arches, leading as it were to the central abyss — are held 
an especial haunt of 8atan and his angels. It is enough, 
that 1 have been long w^arned to beware of this place by 
wise and holy men, to whom the qualities of the unholy 
r(?gion are w»*]l known. Wherefore, Saracen, forbear thy 
foolish and ill-timed levity, and turn thy thoughts to 
things more suited to the spot ; although, alas, for thee ! 
tliy best prayers are but as blasphemy and sin.” 

The Saracen listened with some surprise, and then 
replied, with good humour^ and gaiety, only so far 
repressed as courtesy required, “Good Sir Kenneth, 
methinks you deal unequally by yonr companion, or 
else ceremony is but indifferently taught amongst your 
western tribes. I took no offence when 1 saw you gorge 
hog’s flesh and drink wine, and permitted you to enjoy 
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a treat which you called your Christian liberty, only 
pitying in my heart your foul pastimes— VVlieref ore, 
then, ^ouldst thou take scandal, because I cheer, to the 
l)est of my ix)wer, a gloomy road with a cheerful verse 1 
What saith the poet, — ‘Song is like the dews of Heaven 
on the bosom of the desert : it cools the path of the 
traveller.’ ” 

“Friend Saracen,” said the Christian, “I blame not the 
love of minstrelsy and of the pai science ; albeit we yield 
unto it even too much room in our thoughts when they 
should be bent on better things. But prayers and holy 
psalms are better fitting than lais of love, or of wine-cups, 
when men walk in this Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
full of fiends and demons, whom the prayers of holy men 
have driven forth from the hauiits of humanity to wander 
amidst scenes as accursed as themselves.” 

“Speak not thus of the Genii, Christian,” answered the 
Saracen, “for know, thou speakest to one whose line and 
nation drew their origin frorn the immortal race, which 
your sect fear and blas})heme.” 

“I well thought,” answered the Crusader, “that vour 
blinded race had their descent from the foul fiend, without 
whose aid vou would never have been able to maintain 
this blesseci land of Palestine against so many valiant 
soldiers of God. I speak not thus of thee in particular, 
Saracen, but generally of thy people and religion. Strange 
is it to me, however, not that you should liave the descent 
from the Evil One, but that you should boast of it.” 

“From whom should the bravest boast of descending, 
saving from him that is bravest?” said the Saracen; 
“from whom should the proudest trace their line so well 
as from the Dark Spirit, which w'ould rather fall headlong 
by force, than bend the knee by his will ? Eblis nivay be 
hated, stranger, but he must be feared ; and such as 
Eblis are his descendants of Kurdistan.” 

Tales of magic and of necromaiicy were the learning of 
the period, and Sir Kenneth heard his companion’s con- 
fession of diabolical descent without any disbelief, and 
without much wonder ; yet not without a secret shudder 
at finding himself in this fearful place, in the company of 
one who avouched himself to belong to such a lineage. 
Naturally unsusceptible, however, of fear, he crossed him- 
self, and stoutly demanded of the Saracen an account of 
the pedigree which he had boasted. The latter readily 
complied. 

“Know, brave stranger,” he said, “that when the cruel 
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Zohauk, one of the descendants of Giainschid, held the 
throne of Persia, he formed a league with the Powers of 
Darkness, amidst the secret vaults of Istakhar, vaults 
which the hands of the elementary spirits had hewn out 
of the living rock, long before Adam himself had an 
existence. Here he fed, with daily oblations of human 
blood, two devouring serpents, which had become, accord- 
ing to the poets, a part of himself, and to sustain whom 
he levied a tax of daily human sacritices, till the ex- 
hausted patience of his subjects caused some to raise up 
the scimitar of resistance, like the valiant Blacksmith, 
and the victorious Feridoun, by whom the tyrant was at 
length dethroned, and imprisoned for ever in tlie dismal 
caverns of the mountain Darnavend. But ere that de- 
liverance had taken place, and whilst the power of the 
blood-thirsty tyrant was at its height, the baud of raven- 
ing sla\ es, whom he had sent forth to purvey victims for 
his daily sacrifice, brought to the vaults of the palace of 
Istakhar seven sisters so beautiful, that they seemed 
seven houris. These seven maidens were the daughters 
of a sage, who had no treasures save thos(} beauties and 
his own wisdom. The last was not sufficient to foresee 
this misfortune, the former seemed ineffectual to prevent 
it. The eldest exceeded not her twentieth year, the 
young(*st had scarce attained her thirteenth ; and so like 
were tliey to each other, that they could not have been 
distinguished but for the difference of height, in which 
they gradually rose in easy gradation above each other, 
like the ascent which leads to the gates of Paradise. So 
lovely were tlu^se seven sisters when they stood in the 
darksome vault, disrobed of all clothing save a cymar of 
white silk, that tlieir charms moved the hearts of those 
who were not mortal. Thunder muttered, the earth shook, 
the wall of the vault was rent, and at the chasm entered 
one dressed like a hunter, with bow and shafts, and 
followed by six others, his brethren. They were tall men, 
and though dark, yet comely to behold, but their eyes had 
more the glare of those of the dead, than the light which 
lives under the eyelids of the living. ‘Zeineb,' said the 
leader of the band — and as he spoke he took the eldest 
sister by the hand, and his voice was soft, low, and melan- 
choly,— ‘I am Cothrob, king of the subterranean world, 
and supreme chief of Ginnistan. I and my brethren are 
of those, who, created out of the pure elementary fire, 
disdained, even at the command of Omnipotence, to do 
homage to a clod of earth, because it was called Man. 
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Thou mayst have heard of us as cruel, unrelenting, and 
persecuting. It is false. We are by nature kind and 
generous ; only vengeful when insulted, only cruel when 
affronted. We are true to those who trust us ; and we 
have hear d the invocations of thy father, the sage M ithi’asp, 
who wiselv worships not alone the Origin of Good, but 
i:hat which is called the Source of Evil. You and your 
sister’s are on the eve of death ; but let each give to us 
one hair from your fair tresses, in token of fealty, and we 
will carry you many miles from hence to a place of safety, 
where you may bid defiance tc Zohauk and his ministerr.* 
The fear of instant death, saith the poet, is like the I’od 
or the prophet Haroun, which devoured all other rods, 
when transformed into snakes before tho King of Pharaoh; 
and the daugliters of the Persian sage were less apt than 
others to he afraid of the addresses of a spirit. They gave 
the tribute which Cothroh demanded, and in an instant 
the sisters were transported to an enchanted castle on the 
mountains of Tugrut, in Kurciisian, and were never again 
seen by mortal eye. But in process of time seven 
youths, distinguished in the war, and in the chase, ap- 
peared in the environs of the castle of tho demons. Tliey 
were darker, taller*, fiercer, and more resolute, than any 
of the scattered inhabitants of the valleys of Kui’distan : 
and they took to themselves wives, and became fathers or 
the seven tribes of tho Kurdinans, w hose valour is known 
throughout the universe.” 

The Christian knight heard with wonder the w'ild tale, 
of which Kurdistan still possesses the traces, and, after a 
moment’s thought, replied, — “Verily, Sir Knight, you 
have spoken well — your genealogy may he dreaded and 
hated, but it cannot be contemned. Kfeither do I any 
longer wonder at your obstinacy in a false faith ; since, 
doubtless, it is part of the fiendish disposition which hath 
descended from your ancestors, those infernal huntsmen, 
as you have described them, to love falsehood rather than 
truth ; and I no longer marvel that your spirits become 
high and exalted, and vent themselves in verse and in 
tunes, when you approach to tho plac 63 S encumbered by 
the haunting of evil spirits, whicn must excite in you 
that ioyous feeling which others experience when ap- 
proacning the land of their human ancestry.” 

“ By my father’s beard, I think thou hast the right,” 
said the Saracen, rather amused than offended by the 
freedom w ith w*hich the Christian had uttered his reflec- 
tions ; “for, though the Prophet (blessed be his name!) 
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hath sown amongst us the seed of a better faith than our 
ancestors learned in the ghostly halls of Tugrut, yet we 
are not willing, like other Moslemah, to pass hasty doom 
on the lofty and powerful elementary spirits from whom 
we claim our origin. These Genii, according to our belief 
and hope, are not altogether reprobate, but are still in 
the way of probation, and may hereafter be punished or 
rewarded. Leave we this to the mollalis and the imaums. 
Enough that with us the reverence for these spirits is not 
altogether effaced by what we have learned from the 
Koran, and that many of us still sing, in memorial of our 
fathers’ more ancient faith, such verses as these.” 

So saying, he proceeded to chant verses, very ancient 
in the language and structure, which some liave thought 
derive their source from the worshippers of Arimancs, 
the Evil Principle. 


AIIRIMAN. 

Dark Ahriraan, whom Irak still 
Holds origin of woe and ill ! 

Whetj, bonding at thy shrine, 

We view the world with troubled eye, 
Where see we ’neath the extended bhv, 
An empire matching thine ! 

If the Rcnigner Power can yield 
A fountain in the desert field. 

Where weary pilgrims drink ; 

I'hinc are the waves that lash the roedc, 
Thine the tornado’s deadly shock, 

Where countless navies sink ! 

Or, if He bid the soil dispense 
Balsams to cheer the sinking sense, 

How few can they deliver 
rVoin lingering pains, or pang intense, 
lied Fever, spotted Pestilence, 

The arrows of thy (juivor ! 

Chief in Man’s bosom sits thy sway, 

And frequent, while in words we pray 
Before another throne, 

Whate’or of specious forn\ he there, 

The secret meaning of the ]nayer 
Is, Ahriman, Ihine own. 

Say, hast thou feeling, sense, and form, 
Tliundcr thy voice, thy garments storm. 
As I'la stern Magi say ; 

With sentient stml of hate and wnitli, 
And wings to swt-ep thy deadly path, 
And fangs to tear thy prey ? 

Or art thou mix’d in Nature’s source. 

An ever-operating force. 

Converting good to ill ; 

An evil principle innate. 

Contending with onr better fat«, 

And oh ! victorious still V 
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Howe’er it be, dispute is vain. 

On all without thou hold’st thy reig'n, 

Nor less on all within ; 

Each mortal passion's fietce career, 

Love, hate, ambition, Joy, and fear, 

Thou goadest into sin. 

Whene'er a sunny gleam appears, 

To brighten up our vale of tears, 

Thou art not distant far ; 

’Mid such brief solace of our lives, 

Thou whett’st our very banquet- f^nives 
To tools of death and war. 

Thus, from the moment of our birth. 

Long as we linger on the earth. 

Thou rulest the fate of men ; 

Thine are the pangs of life’s last hour, 

And— who dare answer ?--is thy power, 

Dark Spirit ! ended Then ! t 

These verses may perhaps have been the not unnatural 
effusion of some half-en lightened philosopher, who, in the 
fabled deity, Arimanes, saw but the prevalence of moral 
and physical evil ; but in the ears of Sir Kenneth of the 
Leopard, they had a different effect, and, sung as they 
were by one who had just boasted himself a descendant 
of demons, sounded very like an address of worship to 
the Arch-fiend himself. He weighed within himself, 
wdiether, on hearing such blasphemy in the very desert 
w'here Satan had stood rebuked for demanding homage, 
taking an abrupt leave of the Saracen was sufficient to 
testify his abhorrence; or whether he was not rather 
constrained by his vow as a Crusader, to defy the infidel 
to combat on the spot, and leave him food for the beasts 
of the wilderness, when his attention w as suddenly cauglit 
by an unexpected apparition. 

The light was now verging low^, yet served the kniglit 
still to discern that they twm Avere no longer alone in the 
forest, but were closely watched by a figure of great 
height and very thin, which skipped over rocks and 
bushes Avith so much agility^ as, added to the wnld and 
hirsute appearance of the individual, reminded him of the 

1 Tlie worthy and learned clergyman, by whom this species of ])ymn has been 
translated, desires, that, for fear of misconception, we should warn tlie reader 
to recollect, that it is composed by a heathen, to whom the real causes of moral 
and physical evil arc unknown, and who views their i)re(ioniirianee in the 
system of the universe, as all must view that appalling fact, ^\’ho have not the 
benefit of the Christian Revelation. On our own i)art, wo beg to add, that we 
understand the stylo of the translator is more paraphrastic than can be apiiroved 
by those who are acquainted with the singularly curious original. The trans- 
lator seems to have despaired of rendering into English \ erso tlic flights of 
Oriental poetry ; and, possibly, like many learned and ingenious men, finding 
it imiK>s8ible to discover the sense of the original, he may have tacitly substi- 
tuted his own, (8.) 
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fauns and silvans, whose images he had seen in the 
ancient temples of Rome. As the single-hearted Scotch- 
man had never for a moment douhted these gods of the 
ancient Gentiles to be actually devils, so he now hesitated 
not to believe that the blasi)hemous hymn of the Saracen 
had raised up an infernal spirit. 

“But what recks it!” said stout Sir Kenneth to him- 
self ; “ down with the liend and his worshippers ! ” 

He did not, however, think it necessary to give the 
same warning of defiance to two enemies, as he would un- 
(jnestionably have afforded to one. His hand was upon 
his mace, and perhaps the unwary Saracen would have 
been paid for his Persian poetry, by having his brains 
dashed out on the spot, without any reason assigned for 
it ; but the Scottish Knight was spared from committing 
what would have been a sore blot in his shield of arms. 
The apparition, on which his eyes had been fixed for 
some time, had at first appeared to dog their path by 
concealing itself behind rocks and shrubs, using those 
advantages of the ground with great address, and sur- 
mounting its irregularities with surprising agility. At 
length, just as the Saracen jDaused in his song, the figure, 
which was that of a tall man clothed in goat-skins, sprung 
into the midst of the path, and seized a rein of the 
Saracen’s bridle in either hand, confronting thus and 
bearing back the noble horse, which, unable to endure 
the manner in which this sudden assailant pressed the 
long-armed bit, and the severe curb, which, according to 
the Eastern fashion, was a solid ring of iron, reared up- 
right, and finally fell backwards on his master, wlio, how- 
ever, avoided the peril of the fall, by lightly throwing 
himself to one side. 

The assailant then shifted his grasp from the bridle of 
the horse to the throat of the rider, nung himself above 
the struggling Saracen, and, despite of his youth and 
activity, kept him undermost, Avreathing his long arms 
above those of his prisoner, who called out angrily, and 
yet half-laughing at the same time — “ Hamako-— fool— un- 
loose me— this passes thy privilege — unloose me, or I will 
uce my dagger.” 

“Thy dagger! — infidel dog!” said the figure in the 
goat-skins, “hold it in thy gripe if thou canst ! ” and in 
an instant he wrenched the Saracen’s weapon out of it’s 
owner’s hand, and brandished it over his head. 

“Help, Nazarene!” cried Sheerkohf, now seriously 
alarnuid ; “ help, or the Hamako will slay me.” 
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“Slay thee!” replied the dweller of the desert; “and 
well hast thou merited death, for singing thy blasphemous 
hymns, "not only to the praise of thy false prophet, who is 
the foul fiend’s harbinger, but to that of the Author of 
Evil himself.” 

The Christian Knight had hitherto looked on as one 
Suupified, so strangely had this rencontre contradicted, in 
its progress and event, all that he had previously con- 
jectured. He felt, however, at length, that it touched his 
honour to interfere in behalf of his discornfited companion ; 
and therefore addressed himself to the victorious figure in 
the goat-skins. 

“Whosoe’er thou art,” he said, “and whether of good or 
of evil, know that 1 am sworn for the time to be true 
companion to the Saracen whom thou boldest under thee ; 
I herefcM-e, 1 pray thee to let him arise, else I will do battle 
with thee in his behalf.” 

“And a proper quarrel it were,” answered the Hamako, 
“fora Crusacier to do battle in — for the sake of an un- 
baptized dog to combat one of his own holy faith ! Art 
thou come forth to the wilderness to fight for the Crescent 
against the Cross ? A goodly soldier of God art thou, to 
listen to those who sing the praises of Satan ! ” 

iTet, while he spoke thus, he aro.se him.self, and, suffer- 
ing the Saracen to arise also, returned him his cangiar, 
or poniard. 

“Thou seest to what a point of peril thy presumption 
hath brought thee,” continued lie of the goat-skins, now 
addressing Sheerkohf, “and by what weak means thy 
practised skill and boasted agility can be foiled, when 
such is Heaven’s pleasure. Wlierefore, beware, O Ilderiin ! 
for know that, were there not a twinkle in tlie star of thy 
nativity, which promises for thee something that is good 
and gracious in Heaven’s good time, we two had not parted 
till I had torn asunder the throat which so lately trilled 
forth blasphemies.” 

“HamaKO,” said the Saracen, without any appearance 
of resenting the violent language, and yet moie violent 
assault, to which he had been subject6id, “I pray thee, 
good Hamako, to beware how thou dost again ui'ge thy 
privilege over far; for though, as a good Moslem, I respect 
those whom Heaven hath deprived of ordinary reason, in 
order to endow them with the spirit of propliecy, yet I 
like not other men’s hands on the bridle of my horse, 
neither upon my own person. Speak, therefore, what 
thou wilt, secure of any resentniBiit from me ; but gatlier 
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so much sense as to apprehend, that if thou shalt again 
proffer me any violence, I will strike thy shagged head 
from tliy meagre shoulders. — And to thee, friend Ken- 
netli,” he added, as he remounted his steed, “I must needs 
say, that, in a companion through the desert, I love 
friendly deeds better than fair words. Of the last thou 
hast given me enough j but it had been better to have 
aided me more speedily in iny struggle with this Hamako, 
who had wellnigm taken my life in his frenzy.” 

“By my faith,” said the Knight, “I did somewhat fail — 
was somewhat tardy in rendering thee instant help ; but 
the strangeness of the assailant, the suddenness of the, 
scene — it was as if thy wild and wicked lay had raised 
the devil among us — and such was my confusion, that 
two or three minutes elapsed ere I could take to my 
weapon.” 

“Thou art but a cold and considerate friend,” said the 
Saracen ; “ and, had the Hamako been one grain more 
frantic, thy companion had been slain by thy side, to thy 
eternal dishonour, without thy stirring a finger in his aid, 
although thou satest by, mounted, and in arms.” 

“By my word, Saracen,” said the Christian, “if thou 
wilt have it in plain terms, I thought that strange figure 
was the devil ; and being of thy lineage, I knew not what 
family secret you might oo communicating to each other, 
as you lay lovingly rolling together on the sand.” 

“Thy gibe is no answer, brother Kenneth,” said the 
Rjiracen ; “foi- know, that had my assailant been in very 
deed the Prince of Darkness, thou wert bound not the 
Jess to enter into combat with him in thy comrade’s be- 
half. Know, also, that whatever there may be of foul or 
of fiendish about the Hamako, belongs more to your 
lineage tlian to mine ; this Hamako being, in truth, the 
ancliorite whom thou art come hither to visit.” 

“ This ! ” said Sir Kenneth, looking at the athletic yet 
wasted ligUT’e before him — “this ! — thou mockest, Saracen 
— this cannot be the venerable Theodorick ! ” 

“Ask himself, if thou wilt not believe me,” answered 
Sheej’kohf ; and ere the words had left his mouth, the 
hermit gave evidence in his own behalf. 

“I am Theodorick of Engaddi,” he said, — “I am the 
walker of the desert — I am friend of the cross, and flail 
of all infidels, heretics, and devil-\yo^hippers. Avoid ye. 

'all 

their adherents ! ” — So saying, he pulled from under his 
shaggy garment a sort of flail or jointed club, bound with 
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iron, which he brandished round his head with singular 
dexterity. 

“ Thou seest thy saint,” said the Saracen, laughing, for 
tlie first time, at the unmitigated astonishment witli 
wliich Sir Kenneth looked on tlie wild gestures, and heard 
the wayward muttering of Theodorick, who, after swing- 
ing his flail in every direction, apparently quite reckless 
whether it encountered the head of either of his com- 
panions, Anally showed his own strength, and the sound- 
ness of the weapon, by striking into fragments a large 
stone which lay near him. 

“ This is a madman,” said Sir Kenneth. 

“Not the worse saint,” returned the Moslem, speaking 
according to the well-known Eastern belief that madmen 
are under the influence of immediate inspiration. “ Know, 
• Christian, that when one eye is extinguished, the other 
]»ecomes more keen — when one hand is cut off, the other 
becomes more powerful ; so, when our reason in human 
things is disturbed or destroyed, our view heavamward 
becomes more acute and perfect.” 

Here the voice of the Saracen was drowned in that of 
tlie hermit, who began to hollo aloud in a wild cliaiiting 
tone, — “I am Theodorick of Engaddi — I am tlie torch- 
brand of the desert— I am the flail of the inAd(‘Js ! I'he 
lion and the leopard shall be my comrades, and draw nigli 
to my cell for shelter ; neither shall the goat be afraid of 
th(ur fangs — 1 am the torch and the lantern — Kyrie 
Eleisun 1 ” 

lie closed his song by a short race, and ended that 
again by three forward bounds, which would liave done 
him great credit in a gymnastic academy, but became, his 
ciijuaicter of hermit so indiflei'ently, that the Scottisli 
knight was altogether confound<‘d and bewildei-ed. 

The Saracen seemed to understand him better^. “You 
see,” he said, “tliat he expects us to follow him to his 
cell, which, indeed, is our only place of refuge for the 
night. You are the leopard, from the portrait on your 
shield — I am the lion, as my name imjxjrts— and, by the 
goat, alluding to his garb of goat-skins, he means himself. 
We must keep him in sight, however, for he is as Ihjct as 
a dromedary.” 

In fact, the task was a diflicult one, for though the 
reverend guide stopped from time to tiiiie, and waved his 
hand, as if to encourage tliem to come on, ycit, well 
acquainted with all the winding dells and passes of the 
desert, and gifted with uncommon activity", which, per- 
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haps, an unsettled state of mind kept in constan if exercise, 
he led the knights through chasms, and along footpaths, 
where even the light-armed Saracen, with his well-trainea 
barb, was in considerable risk, and where the iron-sheathed 
European, and his over-burdened horse, found themselves 
in such imminent peril, as the rider would gM-dly have 
exchanged for the dangers of a general action. Cllad he 
was when, at length, after this wild race,. he beheld the 
holy man who had led it standing in front of a cavern, 
with a large torch in his hand, composed of a piece of 
wood dipt in bitumen, which cast a broad and flickering 
light, and emitted a strong sulphureous smell. 

Undeterred by the stifling vapour, the knight threw 
himself from his horse and entered the cavern, which 
aiibrded small appearance of accommodation. The cell 
was divided into two parts, in the outward of which were 
an altar of stone, and a crucifix made of reeds : This 
served the anchorite for his chapel. On one side of tliis 
outward cave the Christian knight, though not without 
scruple, arising from religious reverence to the objects 
around, fastened up his horse, and arranged him for tlie 
night, in imitation of the Saracen, who gave him to under- 
stand that such was the custom of the place. The liermit, 
meanwhile, Avas busied putting his inner apartment in 
order to receive his guests, aiid there they soon joined 
him. At the bottom of the outer cave, a small aperture, 
closed with a door of rough plank, led into the sleepiiig- 
n])artment of the hermit, which was inoi’e commoctious. 
'i'he floor had been brought to a rougli level by the labour 
of the inli.'tl)itant, and then strewed with white sand, 
which Ik? daily sprinkled witli Avater from a small fountain 
Avliich bubbled out of tlie rock in one corner, affording, in 
tliat stifling climate, refreshment alike to tlie ear and thf‘ 
taste. Mattrasses, Avrought of tAvisted flags, lay by the 
side of the cell ; the sides, like the floor, had ];een roughly 
bi'ought to sliape, and several herbs and flowers were 
bung aroinul them. Two Avaxen torches, whicli the hermit 
lighted, gave a cheerful air to the place, which was ren- 
dered agreeable by its fragrance ancf coolness. 

There Avere implements of labour in one corner of tlie 
apartment, in the other Avas a niche for a rude statue of 
the Virgin. A table and two chairs showed tliat they 
must be the handiwork of the anchorite, being different 
in their form from Oriental nccommodations. The former 
was covered, not only Avith reeds and pulse, but also with 
dried flesh, which Theodorick assiduously placed in such 
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arrangement as should invite the appetite of his guests. 
This a})pearance of courtesy, though mute, and expressed 
by gesture only, seemed to Sir Kenneth something eiitirely 
irreconcilable with his former wild and violent demeanour. 
The movements of the hermit werv now become composed, 
and a])parently it was only a sense of religious humiliation 
which prevented his features, emaciated as they were by 
his austere mode of life, from being majestic and nobl:\ 
He trode his cell, as one who seemed born to rule over 
men, but who had abdicated his empire to become tlie 
servant of Heaven. Still, it must be allowed that his 
gigantic size, the length of his unshaven locks and beard, 
and the fire of a deep-set and wild eye, were rather attri- 
butes of a soldier than of a recluse. 

Even the Saracen seemed to regard the anchorite with 
some veneration, while he was thus employed, and he 
whispered in a low tone to Sir Kenneth, “The Hamako is 
now in his better mind, but he will not speak until we 
have eaten— such is his vow.” 

It was in silence, accordingly, that Thcodorick motioned 
to the Scot to take his place on one of the low chairs, 
while Sheerkohf placed himself, after the custom of liis 
nation, upon a cushion of mats. The hermit tlicn held 
up both hands, as if blessing the refreshment which l)e 
had placed before his guests, and they proceeded to eat 
ill a silence as profound as his own. To the Saracen this 
gravity was natural, and the Christian imitated his taci- 
turnity, while he employed his thoughts on the singularity 
of his own situation, and the contrast betwdxt the wild, 
furious gesticulations, loud cries, and fierce actions of 
Thcodorick, when they first met him, and the demure, 
solemn, decorous assiduity with \vhich he now perforiucd 
the duties of hospitality. 

When their meal was ended, the hermit, wlio had not 
himself eaten a morsel, removed the fragTiients from the 
table, and placing before the Saracen a pitcher of sherbet, 
assi^ied to the Scot a flask of wine. 

“Drink,” he said, “my children.” — they were the first 
words he had spoken, — “the gifts oi God are to be enjoyed, 
when the Giver is remembered.” 

Having said this, he retired to the outward cell, 
probably for performance of his devotions, and left his 
guests together in the inner apartment ; when Sir 
Kenneth endeavoured, by various questions, to draw 
from Sheerkohf what that Emir knew concerning his 
host. He was interested by more than mere curiosity in 
XX. — 4 
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these enquiries. Difficult as it was to reconcile the out- 
rageous demeanour of the recluse at his first appearance, 
to his present humble and placid behaviour, it seemed 
yet more impossible to think it consistent wkh the high 
consideration in which, according to what Sir Kenneth 
had learned, this hermit was held by the most enlightened 
divines of the Christian world. Theodorick, the hermit 
of Engaddi, had, in that character, been the correspondent 
of poj)es and councils ; to whom his letters, full of eloquent 
fervour, had described the miseries imposed by the un- 
believers upon the Latin Christians in the Holy Land, in 
colours scarce inferior to those employed at the Council 
of Clermont by the Hermit Peter, wffien he preached the 
first Crusade. To find, in a person so reverend, and so 
mucli revered, the frantic gestures of a mad fakir, induced 
the Christian knight to pause ere he could resolve to 
communicate to him certain important matters, which he 
had in charge from some of the leaders of the Crusade. 

It had been a main object of Sir Kenneth’s pilgrimage, 
attcirnpted by a route so unusual, to make such communi- 
cations ; but what he had that night seen induced him to 
pause and reflect ere he proceeded to the execution of his 
commission. From the Emir he could not extract much 
information, but the general tenor was as follows: — That, 
as he had heard, the hermit had been once a brave and 
valiant soldier, wdse in council, and fortunate in battle, 
which last he could easily believe from the great strength 
and agility wdiich he had often seen him display ; — that 
he had ap]ieared at Jerusalem in the character not of a 
pilgrim, but in that of one who had devoted himself to 
dwadl for the remainder of his life in the Holy Land. 
Shortly after w^ards, he fixed his residence amid the scenes 
of desolation where they now found him, respected by 
the Lfitins for his austere devotion, and by the Turks and 
Arabs oil account of the ifyrnptoms of insanity which he 
displayiid, and w'hich they ascribed to inspiration. It 
was from them he had the name of Hamako, which 
(‘xpresses such a character in tho Turkish language. 
Sheerkohf himself seemed at a loss how to rank their 
host. He had been, he said, a wise man, and could often 
for many hours together speak lessons of virtue or wisdom, 
w ithout the slightest appearance of inaccuracy. At other 
times he was wild and violent, but never before had he 
seen him so mischievously disposed as he had that day 
appeared to be. His rage was chiefly provoked by any 
affront to his religion; and there was a story of some 
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wandering Arabs, who had insulted his worship and 
defaced his altar, and whom he had on that account 
attacked and slain with the short flail, which he carried 
with him in lieu of all other weapons. This incident had 
made a great noise, and it was as much the fear of the 
hermit’s iron flail, as regard for his character as a 
Hamako, which caused the roving tribes io respect his 
dwelling and his chapel. His fame had spread so far, 
that Saladin had issued particular orders tliat he should 
be spared and protected. He himself, and other Moslem 
lords of rank, had visited the cell more tiian once, partly 
from curiosity, partly that they expected from a man so 
learned as the Christian Hamako, some insight into the 
secrets of futurity. “ He had,” continueci the Sarac(ui, “a 
rashid, or observatory, of great height, contrived to view 
ihe heavenly bodies, and particularly tlie planetary system : 
by whose movements ana influences, as both Christian and 
Moslem believed, the course of human events was regu- 
lated, and might be predicted.” 

This v^as the substance of the Emir Sheerkohf’s in- 
formation, and it left Sir Kenneth in doubt whether the 
character of insanity arose from the occasional excessive 
fervour of the hermit’s zeal, or whether it was not alto- 
gether fictitious, and assumed for the sake of the im- 
munities which it afforded. Yet it seemed that the 
infidels had carried their complaisance towards him to 
an uncommon lengtli considering the fanaticism of the 
followers of Mohammed, in the midst of wnorii he was 
living, though the professed enemy of their faith. He 
thougnt also there was more intimacy of acquaintance 
betwixt the hermit and the Saracen, than the words of 
the latter had induced him to anticipate ; and it had not 
escaped him, that the former had called the latter hy a 
name diflereiit from that "uhich he himself had assunied. 
All these considerations authorized caution, if not sus- 
picion. He determined to observe his host (dosely, and 
not to be over hasty in communicating with liim on the 
important charge intrusted to liim. 

‘‘Beware, Saracen,” he said; “mothinks our host’s 
imagination wanders as well on the subject of names as 
upon other matters. Thy name is Sheerkohf, and he 
called thee but now by another.’' 

“My name, when in the tent of my father,” replied the 
Kurdman, “ was Ilderim, and by this I am still distin- 
guished by many. In the field, and to soldiers, I am 
known os the Lion of the Mountain, being the name my 
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good sword hath won for ine.~“But hush, the Haixiako 
corues—it is to warn us to rest— I know his custom— none 
must watch him at his vigils.” 

The anchorite accordingly entered, and folding his 
arms on his bosom as he stood before them, said with a 
solemn voice,— “Blessed be His name, who hath appointed 
the quiet night to follow the busy day, and the calm 
sleep to refresh the wearied limbs, and to compose the 
troubled spirit ! ” 

Both warriors replied “Amen!” and, arising from the 
table, prepared to betake themselves to the couches, 
which their host indicated by waving his hand, as, 
making a reverence to each, he again withdrew from 
the apartment. 

The Knight of the Leopard then disarmed himself of 
his heavy panoply, his Saracen companion kindly assist- 
ing him to undo his buckler and clasps, until he remained 
in the close dress of chamois leather, which knights and 
men-at-arms used to wear under their harness. The 
Saracen, if ho had admired the strength of his adversaiy 
when sheathed in steel, was now no less struck with the 
accuracy of proportion displayed in his nervous and well- 
conjpacted figure. The knight, on the other hand, as, in 
exchange of courtesy, he assisted the Saracen to aisrobe 
himself of his upper garments, that he might sleep with 
more convenience, was on his side at a loss to conceive 
how such slend(T proportions, and slimness of figure, 
could be reconciled with the vigour he had displayed in 
personal contest. 

Each warrior prayed, ere he addressed himself to his 
place of rest. The Moslem turned towards his kchla^ the 
point to which tln^ prayer of each follower of the Prophet 
was to be addressed, and muianured his heatlien orisons, 
while the Christian, withdrawing from the contamination 
of the infidel’s neighbourhood, placed his huge cross- 
handled sword upright, and kneeling before it as the 
sign of salvation, told his rosary with a devotion which 
was enhanced by the recollection of the scem'.s through 
which he had passed, and the dangers from which he had 
been rescued in the course of the clay. Both wari'iors, 
worn by toil and travel, were soon fast asleep, each on his 
separate pallet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Kenneth, the Scot, was uncertain how long his senses 
had Ixieu lost in profound repose, when he was roused to 
recollection by a sense of oppression on his chest, whicK 
at first suggested a flitting dream of struggling with a 
powerful opponent, and at length recalled him fully to 
his senses. ^ He was about to demand who was there, 
when, opening his eyes, he beheld the figure of the 
anchorite, wild and savage-looking as we have described 
him, standing by his bedside, and pressing his right hand 
upon his breast, w^hile he held a small silver lamp in the 
other. 

“Be silent,” said the hermit, as the prostrate knight 
looked up in surprise ; “I have that to say to you wdiich 
yonder infidel must not hear.” 

These words he spoke in the French language, and not 
in the Lingua Frniica, or compound oi Eastern and 
European dialects, which had hitherto been used amongst 
them. 

“Arise,” he continued, “put on thy mantle— speak not, 
but tread lightly, and follow me.” 

Sir Kenneth arose, and took his sword. 

“ It nt^eds liot,” answered the anchorite, in a whisper; 
“ we are going where spiritual arms avail much, and 
fleshly weapons are but as the reed and the decayed 
gourd.” 

Tlie knight deposited his sword by the bedside as before, 
and, armed only with his dagger, from which in this 
perilous country he never parted, prepared to attend hia 
mysterious host. 

The hermit then moved slowly forwards, and was 
followed by the knight, still under some uncertainty 
whether the dark form which glided on before to show 
him the path, was not, in fact, the creation of a disturbed 
dream. They nassed, like shadows, into the outer apart- 
ment, without aisturbing the paynim Emir, who lay still 
buried in repose. Before the cross and altar, in the out- 
ward room, a lamp was still burning, a missal was dis- 
played, and on the floor lay a discipline or i)enitential 
scourge of small cord and wire, the lashes of wln’ch were 
recently stained with blood, a token, no doubt, of the 
severe penance of the recluse. Here Theodorick kneeled 
down, and pointed to the knight to take his place beside 
him upon the sharp flints, which seemed placed for the 
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purpose 01 rendering the posture of reverential devotion 
as uneasy as possible ; he read many prayers of the 
Catholic Church, and chanted, in a low but earnest voice, 
three of the penitential psalms. These last he intermixed 
with sighs and tears, and convulsive throbs, which bore 
witness how deeply he felt the divine poetry which he 
recited. The Scottish knight assisted with profound 
sincerity at these acts of devotion, his opinions of his 
host beginning, in the meantime, to be so much changed, 
that he doubted whether, from the severity of his penance, 
and the ardour of his prayers, he ought not to regard him 
as a saint ; and when they arose from the ground, he 
stood with reverence before him, as a pupil before an 
honoured master. The hermit was on his side silent and 
abstracted, for the space of a few minutes. 

‘‘Look into yonder recess, my son,” he said, pointing to 
the farther corner of the cell ; “ there thou wilt find a 
veil — bring it hither.” 

The knight obeyed ; and, in a small aperture cut out of 
the wall, and secured with a door of wicker, he found the 
veil enquired for. When he brought it to the light, he 
discovered that it was torn, and soiled in some places 
with some dark substance. The anchorite looked at it 
with a deep but smothered emotion, and ere he could 
speak to the Scottish knight, w^as compelled to vent his 
feelings in a convulsive groan. 

“ Thou art now about to look upon the richest treasure 
that the earth possesses,” he at length said ; “ woe is me, 
that my eyes are unworthy to be lifted towards it ! Alas! 
I am but the vile and despised sign, which points out to 
the wearied traveller a harbour of rest and security, but 
must itself remain for ever without doors. In vain have I 
fled to the very depths of the rocks, and the very bosom 
of the thirsty desert. Mine enemy hath found me — even 
he whom I have denied has pursued me to my fortresses!” 

He paused again for a moment, and turning to the 
Scottish knight, said, in a firmer tone of voice, “You 
bring me a greeting from Richard of England ? ” 

“1 come from the Council of Christian Princes,” said 
the knight; “but the King of England being indisposed, 
I am not honoured with liis Majesty’s commands.” 

“ Your token ? ” demanded the recluse. 

Sir Kenneth hesitated — former suspicions, and the 
marks of insanity which the hermit had formerly ex- 
hibited, rushed suddenly on his thoughts ; but how 
suspect a man whose manners were so saintly? — “My 
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pass-word,” he said at length, “is this — Kings b'^gged of 
a b^gar.” 

“It is right,” said the hermit, while he paused; “I know 
you well ; but the sentinel upon his post — and mine is an 
important one— challenges friend as well as foe.” 

He then moved forward with ^he lamp, leading the w^ay 
into the room which they had left. The Saracen lay on 
his couch, still fast asleep. The hermit paused by his 
side, and looked down on him. 

“He sleeps,” he said, “in darkness, and must not be 
awakened.” 

The attitude of the Emir did indeed convey the idea of 
profound repose. One arm, flung across his body, as he 
lay with his face half turned to tne wall, concealed, witii 
its loose and long sleeve, the greater part of his face ; but 
the high forehead was yet visible. Its nerves, which 
during his waking houi*s were so uncommonly active, 
were now motionless, as if the face had been composed of 
dark marble, and his long silken eyekshes closed over his 
piercing and hawklike eyes. The open and relaxed hand, 
and the deep, regular, and soft breathing, gave all tokens 
of the most profound repose. The slumberer formed a 
singular group along with the tall forms of the hermit in 
his shaggy dress of goat-skins, bearing the lamp, and the 
knight in his close leathern coat ; the former with an 
austere expression of ascetic gloom, the latter wdtli anxious 
curiosity deeply impressed on his manly features. 

“ He sleeps soundly,” said the hermit, in the same low 
tone as before, and repeating the wordfs, though he had 
changed the meaning from that which is literal to a 
metaphorical sense,— “He sleeps in darkness, but there 
sliall be for him a day-spring. — O, Ilderim, thy waking 
thoughts are yet as vain and wild as those which arc 
whe^ng their giddy dance through thy sleeping brain ; 
but the trumpet shall be heard, and the dream shall be 
dissolved.” 

So saying, and making the knight a sign to follow him, 
the hermit went towards the altar, ancl, passing behind 
it, pressed a spring, which, opening without noise, showed 
a small iron door wrought in the side of the cavena, so as 
to be almost imperceptible, unless upon the most severe 
scrutiny. The nermit, ere he ventured fully to open the 
door, dropt some oil on the hinges, which the lamp sup- 
plied. A small staircase, hewn in the rock, was discovered, 
when the iron door was at length completely opened. 

“Take the veil, which I hold,” said the hernnt, in a 
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melancholy tone, “and blind mine eyes ; for I may not 
look on the treasure which thou art presently to behold, 
without sin and presumption.” 

Without reply, the knight hastily muffled the recluse’s 
head in the veil, and the latter began to ascend the stair- 
case as one too much accustomed to the way to require the 
use of light, while at the same time he held the lamp to the 
Scot, who followed him for many steps up the narrow 
ascent. At length they rested in a small vault of irregular 
form, in one nook of which the staircase terminated, while 
in another corner a corresponding stair was seen to con- 
tinue the ascent. In a third angle was a Gothic door, very 
rudely ornamented with the usual attributes of clustered 
columns and carving, and defended by a wicket, strongly 
guarded with iron, and studded with large nails. To this 
last point the hermit directed his steps, which seemed to 
falter as he approached it. 

“Put off thy shoes,” he said to his attendant; “the 
ground on which thou standest is holy. Banish from 
thy innermost heart each profane and carnal thought, for 
to harbour such while in this place, were a deadly im- 
jhety.” 

The knight laid aside his shoes as he was commanded, 
and the hermit stood in the meanwhile as if communing 
with his soul in secret prayer, and when he again moveo, 
commanded the knight to knock at the wicket three 
times. He did so. The door opened spontaneously, at 
least Sir Kenneth beheld no one, and his senses were at 
once assailed by a stream of the purest light, and by a 
strong and almost oppressive sense of the richest per- 
fumes. He stepped two or three paces back, and it was 
the sjiace of a minute ere he recovered the dazzling and 
overpowering effects of the sudden change from darkness 
to light. 

When he entered the apartment in which this brilliant 
lustre was displayed, he perceived that the light pro- 
ceeded from a combination of silver lamps, fed with 
purest oil, and sending forth the richest odours, hanging 
by silver chains from the roof of a small Gothic chapel, 
hewn, like most part of the hermit’s singular mansion, 
out of the sound and solid rock. But, whereas, in every 
other place which Sir Kenneth had seen, the labour 
employed upon the rock had been of the simplest and 
coarsest description, it had in this chapel employed the 
invention and the chisels of the most able architects. 
The groined roofs rose from six columns on each side, 
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carved with the rarest skill ; and the manner in which 
the crossings of the concave arches were bound together, 
as it were, with appropriate ornaments, were all in the 
finest tone of the architecture, and of the age. Corre- 
sponding to the line of pillars, there were on each side 
six richly wrought niches, each of which contained the 
image of one of the twelve apostles. 

At the upper and eastern end of the chapel stood the 
altar, behind which a very rich curtain of Persian silk, 
embroidered deeply with gold, covered a recess, contain- 
ing, unquestionably, some image or relic of no ordinary 
sanctity, in honour of whom tnis singular place of wor- 
ship had been erected. Under the persuasion that this 
must be the case, the knight advanced to the shrine, 
and kneeling down before it, repeated his devotions with 
fervency, during which his attention was disturbed by 
ilie curtain being suddenly raised, or rather pulled aside, 
how or by whom he saw not ; but in the niche which 
was thus disclosed, he beheld a cabinet of silver and 
ebony, with a double folding door, the whole formed into 
the miniature resemblance of a Gothic church. 

As he gazed with anxious curiosity on the shrine, the 
two folding doors also flew open, discovering a large 
piece of wood, on which were blazoned the words Veka 
CiiCTX, at the same time a choir of female voices sung 
Gloria Patri. The instant the strain had ceased, the 
shrine was closed, and the curtain again drawn, and the 
knight who knelt at the altar might now continue his 
devotions undisturbed, in honour of the holy relic which 
had been just disclosed to his view. He did this under 
the profound impression of one who had witnessed, with 
his own eyes, an awful evidence of the truth of his reli- 
gion, and it was some time ere, concluding his orisons, he 
arose, and ventured to look around him for the hermit, 
who had guided him to this sacred and mysterious spot. 
Pie beheld him, his head still muffled in the veil, which 
he had himself wrapped around it, couching, like a rated 
hound, upon the threshold of the chapel ; but, apparently, 
without venturing to cross it : the holiest reverence, the 
most penitential remorse, was expressed by his posture, 
which seemed that of a man borne down and crushed to 
the earth by the burden of his inward feelings. It seemed 
to the Scot that only the sense of the deepest penitence, 
remorse, and humiliation, could have thus prostrated a 
frame so strong, and a spirit so fiery. 

He approached him as if to speak, but the recluse 
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anticipated his purpose, niunnuring in stifled tones, from 
beneath the fold m which his head was muffled, and 
which sounded like a voice proceeding from the cerements 
of a corpse, — “ Abide, abide — happy thou that mayst — the 
vision is not yet ended.” — So saying, he reared himself 
from the ground, drew back from the threshold on which 
he had hitherto lain prostrate, and closed the door of the 
chapel, wliich, secured by a spring bolt within, the snap 
of which resounded through the place, appeared so mucli 
Mke a part of the living rock from which the cavern was 
hewn, that Kenneth could hardly discern where the aper- 
ture had been. He was now alone in the lighted chapel, 
w’hich contained the relic to which he had lately rendered 
liis homage, without other arms than his dagger, or other 
companion than his pious thoughts and dauntless courage. 

Uncertain what was next to hapjoen, but resolved to 
abide the course of events. Sir Kenneth paced the soli- 
tary chapel, till about the time of the earliest cock- 
crowing. At this dead season, when night and morning 
met together, he heard, but from what quarter he crould 
not discover, the sound of such a small silver bell as is 
run^ at the elevation of the host, in the ceremony, or 
sacrifice, as it has been called, of the mass. The hour 
and the place rendered the sound fearfully solemn, and, 
bold as he was. the knight withdrew himself into the 
farther nook or the chapel, at the end opposite to the 
altar, in order to observe, without interruption, the con- 
sequences of this unexpected signal. 

He did not wait long ere tlie silken curtain was again 
withdrawn, and the relic again presented to his view. 
As he sunk reverentially on his knee, he heard the sound 
of the lauds, or earliest office of the Catholic church, sung 
by female voices, which united together in the performance 
as they had done in the former service. The knight was 
soon awar<i that the voices were no longer stationary in 
the distance, but approached the chapel, and became 
louder, when a door, imperceptible when closed, like that 
by which he had himself entered, opened on the other 
side of the vault, and gave the tones of the choir more 
room to swell along the ribbed arches of the roof. 

The knight fixed his eyes on the opening with breathless 
anxiety, and, continuing to kneel in the attitude of devo- 
tion which the place and scene required, expected the 
consequence of these preparations. A procession appeared 
about to issue from the door. First, tour beautiful boys, 
whose arms, necks, and logs were bare, showing the 
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bronze complexion of the East, and contrasting v ith the 
snow-white tunics which they wore, entered the chapel 
by two and two. The first pair bore censers, which they 
owung from side to side, adding double fragrance to the 
odours with which the chapel already was impregnated. 
The second pair scattered flowers. 

After these followed, in due and majestic order, the 
females who composed the clioir ; six, who, from their 
black scapularies, and black veils over their white 
garments, appeared to be professed nuns of the order of 
Mount Carmel ; and as many whose veils, being white, 
argued them to be novices, or occasional inhabitants in 
the cloister, who were not as yet bound to it bv vows. 
The former held in their hands large rosaries, while the 
younger and lighter figures who followed, carried each a 
chaplet of red and white roses. They moved in procession 
around the chapel, without appearing to take the slightest 
notice of Kenneth, although passing so near him that 
their robes almost touched him ; while they continued to 
sing, the knight doubted not that he was in one of those 
cloisters where the noble Christian maidens had formerly 
openly devoted themselves to the services of the church. 
Most of them had been suppressed since the Mahometans 
had reconquered Palestine, but many, purchasing con- 
nivance by presents, or receiving it from the clemency or 
contempt or the victors, still continued to observe in 
private the ritual to which their vows had consecrated 
them. Yet, though Kenneth knew this to be the case, 
the solemnity of the place and hour, the surprise at the 
sudden appearance or these votresses, and the visionary 
manner in which thov moved past him, had such influence 
on his imagination, that he could scarce conceiv^e that the 
fair procession which he beheld was formed of creatures 
of this world, so much did they resemble a choir of super- 
natural beings, rendering homage to the universal object 
of adoration. 

Such was the knight’s first idea, as the procession 
passed him, scarce moving, save just sufficiently to con- 
tinue their progress ; so that, seen by the shadowy and 
religious light, which the lamps shed through the clouds 
of incense which darkened the apartment, they appeared 
rather to glide than to walk. 

But as a second time, in surrounding the chapel, they 
passed the spot on which he kneeled, one of the w hite- 
stoled maidens, as she glided by him, detached from the 
chaplet which she carri^ a rosebud, wdiich dropped from 
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her fingers, perhaps unconsciously, on the foot of Sir 
Kenneth. The knight started as if a dart had suddenly 
struck his person ; for, when the mind is wound up to a 
high pitch of feeling and expectation, the slightest in- 
cident, if unexpected, gives fire to the train which 
imagination has already laid. But he suppressed his 
emotion, recollecting how easily an incident so indifierent 
might have happened, and that it was only the uniform 
monotony of the movement of the choristers, which made 
the incident in the slightest degree remarkable. 

Still, while the procession, for the third time, sur- 
rounded the chapel, the thoughts and the eyes of Kenneth 
followed exclusively the one among the novices who had 
dropped the rosebud. Her step, her face, her form, were 
so completely assimilated to the rest of the choristers, 
that it w’as impossible to perceive the least marks of 
individuality, and yet Kenneth’s heart throbbed like a 
bird that would burst from its cage, as if to assure him, 
by its sympathetic suggestions, that the female who hekl 
the right file on the second rank of the novices, w’as dearer 
to liini, not only than all the rest that were present, but 
than the whole sex besides. The romantic passion of 
love, as it was cherished, and indeed enjoined, by the 
rules of chivalry, associated well with the no less romantic 
feelings of devotion ; and they might bo said much more 
to enhance than to counteract each other. It was, there- 
fore, with a glow of expectation, that had something even 
of a religious character, that Sir Kenneth, his sensations 
thrilling from his heart to the ends of his fingers, ex- 
pected some second sign of the presence of one, who, he 
strongly fancied, had already bestowed on him the first. 
Short as the space was during which the procession again 
com})leted a third perambulation of the chapel, it seemed 
an eternity to Kenneth. At length the form, which he 
had watched wuth such devoted attention, drew nigh — 
there w^as no ^inference betwixt that shrouded figure and 
the others, with whom it moved in concert and in unison, 
until, just as she passed for the third time the kneeling 
C/rusader, a part of a little and w^ell-proportioned hand, 
so beautifully formed as to give the highest idea of the 
perfect proportions of the form to which it belonged, stole 
through the folds of the gauze, like a moonbeam through 
the fleecy cloud of a summer night, and again a rosebud 
lay at the feet of the Knight of the Leopard. 

This second intimation could not be accidental — it could 
not be fortuitous the resemblance of that half-seen, but 
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beautiful female hand, with one which his lips h once 
touched, and, while they touched it, had internally sworn 
allegiance to the lovely owner. Had farther proof been 
wanting, there was the glimmer of that matchless ruby 
ring on that snow-white finger, whose invaluable worth 
Kenneth would yet have prized less than the slightest 
sign which that finger coula have made — and veiled, too, 
as she was, he might see, by chance, or by favour, a stray 
curl of the dark tresses, each hair of which was dearer to 
him a hundred times than a chain of massive gold. It 
was the lady of his love ! But that she should be here- 
in the savage and sequestered desert — among vestals, who 
rendered themselves habitants of wilds and of caverns, 
that they might perform in secret those Christian rites 
which they dared not assist in openly — that this should 
b(^ so— in truth and in reality — seemed too incredible — it 
must be a dream — a delusive trance of the imagination. 
While these thoughts passed through the mind of Kenneth, 
the same passage, by which the processmn had entered 
the chapel, received them on their return. The young 
sacristans, the sable nuns, vanished successively through 
the open door— at length she from whom he had received 
this double intimation, passed also — yet, in passing, 
turned her head, slightly indeed, but perceptibly, towards 
the place where he remained fixed as an image. He 
marked the last wave of her veil — it was gone — and a 
darkness sunk upon his soul, scarce less palpable than 
that which almost immediately enveloped his ext(;rnal 
sense ; for the last chorister had no sooner crossed the 
threshold of the door, than it shut with a loud sound, and 
at the same instant the voices of the choir were silent, 
the lights of the chapel were at once extinguished, and 
Sir Kenneth remained solitary, and in total darkm^ss. 
But to Kenneth, solitude, and darkness, and the uncci - 
tainty of his mysterious situation, were as nothing — ho 
thought not of them — cared not for them — cared for 
nought in the world save the flitting vision which had 
just glided past him, and the tokens of her favour which 
she had bestowed. To grope on the floor for the buds 
which she had dropped — to press them to his lips — to his 
bosom — now alternately, now together — to rivet his lips 
to the cold stones on which, as near as he could judge, 
she had so lately stept— to play all the extravagances 
which strong aftection suggests and vindicates to those 
who yield themselves up to it, were but the tokens of 
passionate love, common to all ages. But it was peculiar 
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to the times of chivalry, that in his wildest rapture the 
knight imagined of no attempt to follow or to trace the 
object of such romantic attachment ; that he thought of 
her as of a deity, who, having deigned to show herself for 
an instant to her devoted worshipper, had again returned 
to the darkness of her sanctuary — or as an influential 
planet, which, having darted in some auspicious minute 
one favourable ray, wrapped itself again in its veil of 
mist. The motions of tlie lady of his love were to him 
those of a superior being, who was to move without watch 
or control, rejoice him by her appearance, or depress him 
by her absence, animate him by her kindness, or drive 
him to despair by her cruelty — all at her own free-will, 
and without other importunity or remonstrance than that 
exi)ressed by the most devoted services of the heart and 
sword of the champion, whose sole object in life was to 
fulhl her commands, and, by the splendour of his own 
achievements, to exalt her fame. 

Sucli were the rules of chivalry, and of the love which 
was its ruling principle. But Sir Kenneth’s attachment 
was rendered romantic by other and still more peculiar 
circumstances. He had never even heard the sound of 
his lady’s voice, though he h?id often beheld her beauty 
with rapture. She moved in a circle, which his rank of 
knighthood permitted him indeed to approach, but not to 
mingle with ; and highly as he stood distinguished for 
warlike skill and enterprise, still the poor Scottish soldier 
was compelled to worship his divinity at a distance, 
almost as great as divides the Persian from the sun 
which he adores. But when was the pride of woman too 
lofty to overlook the passionate devotion of a lover, how- 
ever inferior in degree ? Her eye had been on him in the 
tournament, her ear had heard his praises in the report 
of the battles which were daily fought ; and while count, 
duke, and lord, contended for her grace, it flowed, un- 
willingly perhaps at first, or even unconsciously, towards 
the poor Knight of the Leopard, who, to support his rank, 
had little besides his sword. When she looked, and 
when she listened, the lady saw and heard enough to 
encourage her in a partiality, which had at first crept on 
her unawares. If a knight’s personal beauty was praised, 
even the most prudish dames of the military court of 
England would make an exception in favour of the 
Scottish Kenneth: and it oftentimes happened, that 
notwithstanding the very considerable largesses which 
princes and peers bestowed on the minstrels, an im- 
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partial spirit of independence would seize the poet, and 
the harp was swept to the heroism of one who had 
neither palfreys nor garments to bestow in guerdon of 
Lis applause. 

The moments wlien she listened to the praises of her 
lover became gradually more and more dear to the high- 
born Edith, relieving the flattery with which her ear 
was w^eary, and presenting to her a subject of secret con- 
templation more worthy, as he seemed by general report, 
than those who surpassed him in rank and in the gifts of 
fortune. As her attention becanie constantly, thougli 
cautiously, fixed on Sir Kenneth, she grew more and more 
convinced of his personal devotion to herself, and more 
and more certain in her mind, that in Kenneth of Scot- 
land, she beheld the fated knight doomed to share with 
her through weal and woe — and the prospect looked 
gloomy and dangerous — the passionate attachment to 
which the poets of tlie age ascribed such universal 
dominion, and which its manners and morals placed 
nearly on the same rank with devotion itself. 

Let us not disguise the truth from our readers. When 
Edith became aware of the state of her own sentiments, 
chivalrous as were her sentiments, becoming a maiden 
not distant from the throne of England — gratified as lier 
pride must have been with tlie mute though unceasing 
homage rendered to her by the knight whom she had dis- 
tinguished, there were moments when the feelings of the 
woman, loving and beloved, murmured against the re- 
straints of state and form by wliich she was surrounded, 
and when she almost blamed the timidity of her lover, 
who seemed resolved not to infringe them. The eti- 
quette, to use a modern phrase, of birth and rank, had 
cirawn around her a magical circle, })eyond which Sir 
Kenneth might indeed bow and gaze, but within which 
he could no more pass, than an evoked spirit can trans- 
gress the boundaries prescribed by the rocf of a powerful 
enchanter. The thought involuntarily i^ressed on her, 
that she herself must venture, w'ere it but the point or 
her fairy foot, beyond the prescribed boundary, if she 
ever hoped to give a lover, so reserved and bashful, an 
opportunity of so slight a favour, as but to salute her 
shoe-tie. There was an example, the noted precedent of 
the King’s daughter of Hungary,” who thus generously 
encouraged the “ squire of low degree ; ” and Edith, though 
of kingly blood, was no king’s dfaughter, any more than 
her lover was of low degree — fortune had put no such 
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extreme barrier in obstacle to their affections. Something, 
however, within the maiden^s bosom— that modest pride, 
which tlirows fetters even on love itself— forbade her, 
notwithstanding the superiority of her condition, to make 
those advances, which, in every case, delicacy assigns to 
the other sex ; above ail, Sir Kenneth was a knight so 
gentle and honourable, so highly accomplished, as her 
ima|?ination at least suggested, together with the strictest 
feelings of what was due to himself and to her, that how- 
ever constrained her attitude might be while receiving 
his adorations, like the image of some deity, who is neither 
supposed to feel nor to reply to the homage of its votaries, 
still the idol feared that to step prematurely from her 
pedestal, would be to degrade herself in the eyes of her 
devoted worshipper. 

Yet the devout adorer of an actual idol can even dis- 
cover signs of approbation in the rigid and immovable 
features of a marble image, and it is no wonder that 
something, which could be as favourably interpreted, 
glanced from the bright eye of the lovely Edith, whose 
beauty, indeed, consisted rather more in that very power 
of expression, than an absolute regularity of contour, or 
brilliancy of complexion. Some slight nairks of distinc- 
tion had escaped from her, notwithstanding her own 
jealous vigilance, else how could Sir Kenneth have so 
readily, and so undoubtingly, recognised the lovely hand, 
of which scarce two fingers were visible from under the 
veil, or how could he have rested so thoroughly assured 
that two flowers, successively dropt on the spot, were 
intended as a recognition on the part of his lady love ? 
By what train of observation — by what secret signs, looks, 
or gestures — by what instinctive free-masonry of lov(% 
this degree of intelligence came to subsist between Edith 
and her lover, we cannot atten.pt to trace ; for we are 
old, and such slight vestiges of allection, quickly discovered 
by youngeu’ e^^es, defy the power of ours. Enough, that 
such affection did subsist between parties who had never 
even spoken to one another, though, on the side of Edith, 
it was checked by a deep sense of the difficulties and 
dangers which must necessarily attend the further pro- 
gress of their attachment, and upon that of the knight by 
a thousand doubts and fears, lest he had over-estimated 
the slight tokens of tlie lady’s notice, varied, ns they neces- 
sarily were, by long intervals of apparent coldness, during 
which, either the fear of exciting the observation of others, 
and thus drawing danger upon her lover, or that of sink- 
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ijig in his esteem by seeming too willing to be won, made 
her behave with indifierence, and as if unobservant of his 
presence. 

This narrativ^e, tedious perhaps, but which the story 
renders necessary, may serve to explain the state of intel- 
ligence, if it deserves so strong a name, betwixt the 
lovers, when Edith’s unexpected appeara ici^ in the chapel 
produced so powerful an effect on the feelings of her 
knight. 


CHAPTER V. 


Their necromantic forms In vain 
Haunt us on the tented j>]ain ; 

We bid these sjMictre shapes avaunt, 

Ashtaroth ami Termagaunt. 

Warton. 

The most profound silence, the deepest darkness, con- 
tinued to brood for more than an hour over the chapel in 
which we left the Knight of the Leopard still kneeling, 
alternately expressing thanks to Heaven, and gratitude 
to his lady, for the boon which had been vouchsafed to 
him. His own safety, his own destiny, for w iiich he was 
at ail times little anxious, had not now the weight of a 
grain of dust in his reflections. He w^as in the neighbour- 
hood of Lady Edith, he had received tokens of her grace, 
he was in a place nallowed by relics of the most awful 
sanctity. A Christian soldier, a devoted lover, could fear 
nothing, think of nothing, but his duty to Heaven, and 
his devoir to his lady. 

At the lapse of the space of time which we have noticed, 
a shrill whistle, like that with w hich a falconer calls his 
hawk, was heard to ring sharply through the vaulted 
chapel. It was a sound ill suited to the place, and 
reminded Sir Kenneth how necessary it was lie should be 
upon his guard. He started from his kn(‘e, and laid his 
hand upon his poniard. A creaking sound, as of a screw 
or pulleys, succeeded, and a light streaming upwards, as 
from an opening in the floor, showed that a trap door had 
been raised or depressed. In less than a minute, a long 
skinny arm, partly naked, partly clothed in a sleeve of 
red samite, arose out of the aperture, holding a lamp as 
high as it could stretch upwards, and the figure to wtich 
the arm belonged, ascended step by step to the level of 
the chapel floor. The form and face of the being who 
XX.— 5 
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thus presented himself, were those of a frightful dwarf, 
with a large head, a cap fantastically adorned with three 
peacock-feathers, a dress of red samite, the richness of 
wliich rendered his ugliness more conspicuous, distin- 
guished by gold bracelets and armlets, and a white silk 
sash, in whidi he wore a gold-hilted dagger. This singular 
figure liad in his left hand a kind of broom. 8o soon as 
he had stepped from the aperture through which he arose, 
he stood still, and, as if to show himself more distinctly, 
moved tlio lamp wliich lie held slowly over his face 
and person, successively illuminating his wild and fan- 
tastic features, and his misshapen, but nervous limbs. 
Though disproportioned in person, the dwarf was not so 
distorted as to argue any want oi strength or activity. 
While Sir Kenneth gazed on this disagreeable object, the 
popular creed occurred to his remembrance, concerning 
the gnomes, or earthly spirits, which make their abode in 
the caverns of the earth ; and so much did this figure 
correspond with ideas he had formed of their appearance, 
that he looked on it with disgust, mingled not indeed 
with fear, but that sort of awe which the presence of a 
supernatural creature may infuse into the most steady 
bosom. 

The dwarf again whistled, and summoned from beneath 
a companion. This second figure ascended in the same 
manner as the first ; but it was a female arm, in this 
second instance, which upheld the lamp from the sub- 
terranean vault out of which these presentments arose, 
and it was a female form much resembling the first in 
shape and ])roportions, which slowly emerged from the 
floor. Hei- dress was also of red samite, fantastically cut 
and flounced, as if she had been dressed for some exhibi- 
tion of miiiK's or jugglers * and with the same minuteness 
which her j predecessor had exhibited, she passed the lamp 
over her face aiid person, which seemed to rival the male’s 
in ugliness. But, with all tliis most unfavourable exterior, 
there was one ti-ait in the features of both which argued 
alertness and intelligence in the most uncommon degree. 
This arose from the brilliancy of their eyes, which, dee])- 
set beneath black and slia^gy brows, gleamed with a 
lustre, which, like that in the eye of a toad, seemed to 
make some amends for the extreme ugliness of counte- 
nance and person. 

Sir Kenneth remained as if spellbound, while this un- 
lovely pair, moving round the chapel close each other, 
appeared to perform the duty of sweeping it, like menials ; 
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as they used only one hand, the floor was not much 
benefited by the exercise, whicli they plied with such 
oddity of gestures and mannerj as Viclitted their bizarre 
and fantastic appearance. When they approached near 
to the knight, in the course o^ their occupation, they 
ceased to use their brooms, and placing themselves side 
by side, directly opposite to Sir Kenneth, they again 
slowly shifted the lights which they held, so as to allow 
him distinctly to survey features which were not rendered 
more agreeable by being brought nearer, and to observe 
the extreme quickness and keenness witli which their 
black and glittering eyes flaslied back tlie light of the 
lamps. They then turned the gleam of both lights upon 
the knight, and having accurately surveyed him, turned 
their faces to each other, and set up a loud yelling laugh, 
which resounded in his ears. The sound was so ghastly, 
that Sir Kenneth started at hearing it, and hastily de- 
manded, in the name of God, who they were who profaned 
that holy place with such antic gestures and elritch ex- 
clamations. 

“I am the dwarf Nectabanus,” said the abortion-seem- 
ing male, in a voice corresponding to his figure, and 
resembling the voice of the night-crow more than any 
sound which is heard by daylight. 

“And I am Guenevra, his lady and his love,” replied 
the female, in tones which, being shriller, were yet wilder 
than those of her companion. 

“Wherefore are you here?” again demanded the knight, 
scarcely yet assured that it was human beings which he 
saw before him. 

“I am,” replied the male dwarf, with much assumed 
gravity and dignity, “the twelfth Imaum — I am Mahom- 
med Mohadi, the guide and the conductor of the faithful. 
An hundred horses stand ready saddled for me and my 
train at the Holy City, and as many at the City of llefuge. 
I am he who shall bear witness, and this is one of my 
hou ris.” 

“Thou best!” answered the female, interrupting her 
companion, in tones yet shriller than his ow^n ; “I am none 
of thy houris, and thou art no such infidel trash as the 
Mahotnmed of whom thou speakest. May my curse rest 
upon his coffin ! — I tell thee, thou ass of Issachar, thou 
art King Arthur of Britain, whom the fairies stole away 
from the field of Avalon ; and I am Dame Guenevra, 
famed for her beauty.” 

“But, in truth, noble sir,” said the mal^ “we are dis- 
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tressed princes, dwelling under the wing of King Guy of 
Jerusalem, until he was driven out from his own nest by 
the foul infidels — Heaven’s bolts consume them ! ” 

“Hush,” said a voice from the side upon which the 
knight had entered — “ Hush, fools, and begone ; your 
ministry is ended,” 

The dwarfs had no sooner heard the command, than, 
gibbering in discordant whispers to each other, they blew 
out their lights at once, and left the kniglit iji utter dark- 
ness, which, when the pattering of their retiring feet had 
died away, was soon accompanied by its fittest companion, 
total silence. 

The knight felt the departure of these unfortunate 
creatures a relief. He could not, from their language, 
manners, and appearance, doubt that they belonged to 
the degraded class of beings whom deformity of person, 
and weakness of intellect, recommended to the painful 
situation of appendages to great families, where their 
personal appearance and imbecility were food for merri- 
ment to the household, Superior in no respect to the 
ideas and manners of his time, the Scottish knight might, 
at another period, have been much amused by the mum- 
mery of these poor effigies of humanity ; but now, their 
appearance, gesticulations, and language, broke the train 
of deep and solemn feeling with which ne was impressed, 
and he rejoiced in the disappearance of the unhappy 
objects. 

A few minutes after they had retired, the door at which 
they had entered opened slowly, and, remaining ajar, 
discovered a faint light arising from a lantern placed 
upon the threshold. Its doubtful and wavering gleam 
snowed a dark form reclined beside the entrance, but 
without its precincts, which, on approaching it more 
nearly, he recognised to be the hermit, couching in the 
same humble posture in which he had at first laid himself 
down, and which doubtless he had retained during the 
whole time of his guest’s continuing in the chapel. 

“ All is over,” said the hermit, as he heard the knight 
approaching — “ and the most wretched of earthly sinners, 
with him who should think himself most honoured and 
most happy among the race of humanity, must retire from 
this place. Take the light, and guide me down the 
descent, for I may not uncover my eyes until I am far 
from this hallowed spot.” 

The Scottish knight obeyed in silence, for a solemn and 
yet ecstatic sense of what he had seen had silenced even 
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the eager workings of . curiosity. He led the way, with 
considerable accuracy, through the various secret passages 
and stairs by which they had ascended, until at length 
they found themselves in the outward cell of the hermit’s 
cavern. 

“The condemned criminal is restored to his dungeon, 
reprieved from one miserable day to another, until his 
awful Judge shall at length appoint the well -deserved 
sentence to be carried into execution.” 

As the hermit spoke these words, he laid aside the veil 
with svhich his eyes had been l)Ouiid, and looked at it 
with a suppressed and hollow sigh. No sooner had he 
restored it to the crypt from wJiich ho had caused the 
Scot to bring it, than he said hastily and sternly to his 
companion, — “ Begone, begone — to rest, to rest. Vou may 
sleep — you can sleep--I neither can, nor may.” 

liespecting the profound agita-tion with which this was 
spoken, the knight retired into the inner cell ; but, cast- 
ing back his eye as he left the exterior grotto, he beheld 
the anchorite stripping his shoulders with frantic haste, 
of their sliaggy mantle, and ere he could shut the frail 
door which separated the two compartments of the cavern, 
he heard the clang of the scourge, and the groans of the 
penitent under liis self-inflicted penance. A cold shudder 
came over the knight as he reflected what could be the 
foulness of the sin, what the depth of the remorse, which, 
ajiparently, such severe penance could neither cleanse 
nor assuage. He told his beads devoutly, and flung him- 
self on his rude couch, after a glance at the still sleeping 
Moslem, and, wearied by the various scenes of the day 
and the night, soon slept as sound as infancy. TTpon his 
awaking in the morning, he held certain conferences with 
the hermit upon matters of importance, and the result of 
their intercourse induced him to remain for two days 
longer in the grotto. He was regular, as h(*came a 
pilgrim, in his devotional exercises, but was not again 
admitted to the chapel in which he had seen such wonders. 


CHAPTER Vr. 

Now change the Bcenc—and let the trumjKfts sound, 

For wo must rouse the lion from his lair. 

Old Play. 

The scene must change, as our programme has an- 
nounced, from the mountain wilderness of Jordan to the 
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camp of King Richard of England, then stationed betwixt 
J ean d’Acre and Ascalon : and containing that army with 
which he of the Lion Heart had promised himself a 
triumphant march to Jerusalem, and in which he would 
probably have succeeded, if not hindered by the jealousies 
of the Christian princes engaged in the same enterprise, 
and the offence tak(‘n by them at the uncurbed haughti- 
ness of the English monarch, and Richard’s unveiled 
contempt for his brother sovereigns, who, his equals in 
rank, were yet far his inferiors in courage, hardihood, 
and military talents. Such discords, and particularly 
those betwixt Richard and Philip of France, created dis- 
putes and obstacles which impeded every active measure 
proposed by the heroic though impetuous Richard, while 
the ranks of the Crusaders were daily thinned, not only 
by the desertion of individuals, but of entire bands, 
headed by their respective feudal leaders, who withdrew 
from a contest in which they had ceased to hope for 
success. 

The effects of the climate became, as usual, fatal to 
soldiers from the north, and the more so, that the disso- 
lute license of the Crusaders, forming a singular contrast 
to the principles and purpose of their taking up arms, 
renderea them more easy victims to the insalubrious 
influence of burning heat and chilling dews. To these 
discouraging causes of loss was to be added the sword of 
the enemy. Saladin, than whom no greater name is 
recorded in Eastern history, had learnt to his fatal ex- 
perience, that his light-armed followers were little able to 
meet in close encounter with the iron-clad Franks, and 
had been taught, at the same time, to apprehend and 
dread the adventurous character of his antagonist Richard. 
But if his armies were more than once routed with great 
slaughter, his numbers gave the Saracen the advantage 
in those lighter skirmishes, of which many were inevit- 
able. 

As the army of his assailants decreased, the enterprises 
of the Sultan became more numerous and more bold in 
this species of petty warfare. The camp of the Crusaders 
was surrounded, and almost besieged by clouds of light 
cavalry, resembling swarms of wasps, easily crushed when 
they are once grasped, but furnished with wings to elude 
superior strength, and stings to inflict harm and mischief. 
There was perpetual wariare of posts and foragers, in 
which many valuable lives were lost, without any corre- 
sponding object being gained ; convoys were intercepted, 
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and communications were cut ofi*. The Crusaders had to 
purchase the means of sustaining life, by life itself ; and 
water, like that of the well of Bethlehem, longed for by 
King David, one of its ancient monarchs, was then, as 
before, only obtained by the expenditure of blood. 

These evils were, in a great measuie, counterbalanced 
by the stern resolution and restless activity of King 
Ilichard, who, with some of his best knights, was ever on 
horseback, ready to repair to an^ point where danger 
occurred, and often, not only bringing iinexp'‘cted succour 
to tlie Christians, but diseomhting the iiilkhds when they 
seemed most secure of victory. But even the iron frame 
of Occur de Lion could not support, without injury, the 
alternations of the unwholesome climate, joined to cease- 
less exertions of body and mind. He became afllicted 
with one of those slow and wasting fevers ])eculiar to 
Asia, and, in despite of his great strength, and still 
greater courage, grew first unfit to mount on horseback, 
and then unable to attend the councih of war, which 
were, from time to time, held by the Crusaders. It was 
difficult to say whether this state of personal inactivity 
was rendered more galling or more endurable to the 
English monarch, by the resolution of the council to 
engage in a truce of thirty days with the Sultan Saladin ; 
for on the one hand, if he was incensed at the delay 
which this interposed to the progress of the great enter- 
prise, he w'as, on the other, somewhat consoled by know^- 
ing that others were not acquiring laurels, while ho 
remained inactive upon a sick-bed. 

That, however, which Cceiir de Lion could least excuse, 
was the general inactivity which prevailed in the camp 
of the Crusaders, so soon as his illness assumed a serious 
aspect ; and the reports which he extracted from his 
unwilling attendants gave him to understand, that the 
hopes of the host had abated in proportion to his illness, 
and that the interval of truce was employed, not in re- 
cruiting their numbers, reanimating their courage, foster- 
ing their spirit of conquest, and preparing for a sn(*edy 
and determined advance upon the Holy City, which was 
the object of their expedition, but in securing the Ctamp 
occupied by their diminished followers, Avith trenches, 
palisades, and other fortifications, as if preparing rather 
to repel an attack from a powerful enemy so soon as hos- 
tilities should recommence, than to assume the proud 
character of conquerors and assailants. 

The English King chafed under these reports, like the 
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imprisoned lion viewing his prey from the iron barriers 
of his cage. Naturally rash and impetuous, the irrita- 
bility of his temper preyed on itself. He was dreaded by 
his attendants, and even the medical assistants feared to 
assume the necessary authority, which a physician, to do 
justice to his patient, must neeas exercise over him. One 
faithful baron, who, perhaps from the congenial nature of 
his disposition, was devoutly attached to the King’s per- 
son, dared alone to come betw*een the dragon and his 
wrath, and quietly, but firmly, maintained a control 
which no otlier dared assume over the dangerous invalid, 
and which Tliom;is de Multon only exercised, because he 
esteemed his sovereign’s life and honour more than lie 
did the degree of favour which he might lose, or even the 
risk which he might incur, in nursing a patient so intract- 
able, and whose displeasure was so perilous. 

Sir Thomas was the Lord of Gilsland, in Cumberland, 
and, in an age when surnames and titles were not dis- 
tinctly attached, as now. to the individuals who bore 
them, he was called by tlie Normans the Lord de Vaux, 
and in English, by the Saxons, who clung to their native 
language, and were proud of the share of Saxon blood in 
this renowned warrior’s veins, he was termed Thomas, or, 
more familiarly, Thom of the Gills, or Narrow Valleys, 
from which his extensive domains derived their well- 
known apjiellatioii. 

This chief had been exercised in almost all the wars, 
whether waged betwixt England and Scotland, or amongst 
the various domestic factions which then tore the former 
country asunder, and in all had been distinguished, as 
well from his military conduct as his personal prow^ess. 
He was, in other respects, a rude soldier, blunt and care- 
less in his bearing, and taciturn, nay almost sullen, in his 
habits of soci(ity, and seeming, at least, to disclaim all 
knowledge of ])olicy and of courtly art. There were men, 
however, who preteruh'd to look deeply into character, 
who asserted that the Lord de Vaux was not less shrewd 
and aspiring, than he was blunt and bold, and who 
thought that, while he assimilated himself to the king’s 
own charact(;r of blunt hardihood, it was, in some degree 
at least, with an eye to establish his favour, and to gratify 
his own hopes of deep-laid ambition. But no one cared 
to thwart his schemes, if such he had, hy rivalling him in 
the dangerous occupation of daily attendance on the sick- 
bed of a patient, whose disease was pronounced infectious, 
and more especially when it wfis remembered that the 
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patient was Coenr de Lion, suffering under all the furious 
impatience of a soldier withheld from battle, and a sove- 
reign sequestered from authority ; and the common sol- 
diers, at least in the English army, wore generally of 
opinion that De Vaux attended on the King like comrade 
upon comrade, in the honest and disinterested frankness 
of military friendship, contracted lietvvecu the partakers 
of daily dangers. 

It was on the decline of a Syrian day that Richard lay 
on his couch of sickness, loathing it as much in mind as 
his illness made it irksome to his body. His bright blue 
eye, which at all times shone with uncommon keenness 
and splendour, had its vivacity augmented by fever and 
mental impatience, and glanced from among his curled 
and unshorn locks of yellow liair, as fitfully and as vividly, 
as the last gleams of the sun shoot through the clouds of 
an approaching thunder-storm, which still, however, are 
gilded by its beams. His manly features sliowed the pro- 
gress of wasting illness, and ids beard, neglected and un- 
trimmed, had overgrown both lips and chin. Casting 
himself from side to side, now clutching towards him the 
coverings, which at the next moment he flung as impa- 
tiently from him, his tossed couch and impatient gestures 
showed at once the energy and the reckkiss impatience of 
a disposition, whose natural sphere was that of the most 
active exertion. 

Beside his couch stood Thomas de Vaux, in face, atti- 
tude, and manner, the strongest possible contrast to the 
suffering monarch. His stature approached tlie gigantic, 
and his hair in thickness might nave resembled that of 
Sampson, though only after the Israelitish champion’s 
locks had passed under the shears of the Philistines, for 
those of De Vaux were cut short, that they miglit be en- 
closed under his helmet. The light of his broad, large 
hazel eye, resembled tliat of the autumn morn, and it was 
only perturbed for a moment, when from time to time it 
was attracted by Richard’s vehement marks of agitation 
and restlessness. His features, though massive like his 
person, might have been handsome before they were de- 
faced with scars ; his upper lip, after the fashion of the 
Normans, was covered with thick mustaches, which grew 
so long and luxuriantly as to mingle with his hair, and, 
like his hair, were dark brown, slightly brindled with 
grey. His frame seemed of that kind which most readily 
defies both toil and climate, for he was thin-flanked, 
broad-chested, long-armed, deep-breathed, and strong 
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limbed. He had not laid aside his buff-coat, which dis- 
played the cross cut on the shoulder, for more than three 
nights, enjoying but such momentary repose as the warder 
of a sick monarch’s couch might by snatches indulge. 
This Baron rarely changed his posture, except to ad- 
minister to Richard the medicine or refreshments, which 
none of his less favoured attendants could persuade the 
impatient monarch to take ; and there was something 
affecting in the kindly, yet awkward manner, in which he 
discharged otiices so strangely contrasted with his blunt 
and soldierly habits and manners. 

The pavilion in which these personages were, had, as 
became the time, as well as the personal character of 
Richard, more of a warlike than a sumptuous or royal 
character. Weapons offensive and defensive, several of 
them of strange and newly invented construction, were 
scattered about the tented apartment, or disposed upon 
the pillars which supported it. Skins of animals slain in 
the chase were stretched on the ground, or extended along 
the sides of the pavilion, and, upon a heap of these silvan 
spoils, lay three alans. as they were then called (wolf- 
greyhounds, that is), or the largest size, and as white as 
snow. Their faces, marked with many a scar from clutcli 
and fan^, showed their share in collecting the trophies 
upon which they reposed, and their eyes, fixed from time 
to time with an expressive stretch and yawn upon the bed 
of Richard, evinced how much they marvelled at and re- 
gretted the unwonted inactivity which they were com- 
pelled to share. These were but the accompaniments of 
the soldier and huntsman ; but, on a small table close by 
the bed, was placed a shield of wrought steel, of triangular 
form, bearing the three lions passant, first assumed by the 
chivalrous monarch, and before it the golden circlet, re- 
sembling much a ducal coronet, only that it was higher 
in front than behind, which, with the purple velvet and 
embroidered tiara that lined it, formed then the emblem 
of England’s sovereignty. Beside it, as if prompt for 
defending the regal symbol, lay a mighty curtal-axe, 
which would have wearied the arm of any other than 
CoGur de Lion. 

In an outer partition of the pavilion waited two or 
three officers of the royal household, depressed, anxious 
for their master’s health, and not less so for their own 
safety, in case of his decease. Their gloomy apprehen- 
sions spread tliemselves to the warders witliout, who 
paced about in downcast and silent contemplation, or, 
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resting on their halberds, stood motionless on tiieir post, 
rather like armed trophies than living warriors. 

“So thou hast no better news to bring me from without. 
Sir Thomas said the King, after a long and perturbed 
silence, spent in the feverish agitation which we have 
endeavoured to describe. “ All our knights turned women, 
and our ladies become devotees, and neither a spark of 
valour nor of gallantry to enlighten a camp, which 
contains the choicest of Europe’s chiv^alry — Ha ! ’ 

“The truce, my lord,” said De Vaux, with the same 
]:)aticnce with which he had twenty times repeated the 
explanation — “ the truce prevents us bearing ourselves as 
men of action ; and, for the ladies, I am no great reveller, 
as is well known to your Majesty, and seldom exchange 
steel and buff for velvet and gold— but thus far I know, 
that our choicest beauties are waiting upon the Queen’s 
Majesty and the Princess, to a pilgrimage to the convent 
of Engaddi, to accomplish their vows for your Highness’s 
deliverance from this trouble.” 

“And is it thus,” said Richard, with the impatience of 
indisposition, ‘that royal matrons and maidens should 
risk themselves, where the dogs who defile the land 
have as little truth to man, as they have faith towards 
God?” 

“Nay, my lord,” said De Vaux, “they have Saladin’s 
word for their safety,” 

“ True, true ! ” replied Richard, “ and I did the heathen 
Soldan injustice — I owe him reparation for it. — Would 
God I w^ere but fit to offer it him upon my body between 
the two hosts — Christendom and Heathenesse both looking 
on ! ” ^ 

As Richard spoke, he. thrust his right arm out of bed 
naked to the shoulder, and, painfully raising himself in 
his couch, shook his clenched nand, as if it grasped sword 
or battle-axe, and was then brandished over the jewelled 
turban of the Soldan. It was not without a gentle degree 
of violence, which the King would scarce have endured 
from another, that De Vaux, in his character of sick-nurse, 
compelled his royal master to replace himself in the 
couch, and covered his sinewy arm, neck and shoulders, 
with the care which a mother bestows upon an impatient 
child. 

“ Thou pt a rough nurse, though a willing one, De 
Vaux,” said the King, laughing with a bitter expression, 
while he submitted to the strength which he was unable 
to resist ; “ methinks a coif would become thy lowering 
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features as well as a child’s biggin would beseem 
mine. We should be a babe and nurse to frighten girls 
with ! ” 

“ We have frightened men in our time, my liege,” said 
De Vaux ; “ and, I trust, may live to frighten them again. 
What is a fever-fit, that we should not endure it patiently, 
in order to get rid of it easily?” 

“Fever-fit!” exclaimed liichard, impetuously; “thou 
mayst think, and justly, that it is a fever-fit with me ; 
but what is it with all the other Christian princes — with 
Philip of France — with that dull Austrian — with him of 
Montserrat — with the Hospitallers — with the Templars — 
what is it with all them ? — I will tell thee — it is a cold 
palsy — a dead lethargy — a disease that deprives them of 
speech and action — a canker that has eaten into the heart 
of all that is noble, and chivalrous, and virtuous among 
them — that has made them false to the noblest vow ever 
kiiights were sworn to — has made them indifferent to 
their fame, and forgetful of their God ! ” 

“For the love of Heaven, my liege,” said De Yaux, 
“ take it less violently ! You will be heard without doors, 
where such speeches are but too current already among 
the common soldiery, and engender discord and contention 
in the Christian host. Bethink you that your illness 
mars the main-spring of their enterprise : a mangonel 
will work without screw and lever better than the Chris- 
tian host without King Bichard.” 

“Thou flatterest me, De Vaux,” said Bichard ; and, not 
insensible to the power of praise, he reclined his head on 
the pillow, with a more deliberate attempt to repose than 
he had yet exhibited. But Thomas do Yaux was no 
courtier ; the phrase which had offered had risen spon- 
taneously to his lips ; and he knew not how to pursue the 
pleasing them(% so as to soothe and prolong the vein 
which he had excited. He was silent, therefore, until, 
relapsing into his moody contemplations, the King de- 
manded of him sharply, Despardieux ! This is smootlily 
said to soothe a sick man ; but does a league of monarchs, 
ail assemblage of nobles, a convocation of all the chivalry 
of Europe, droop with the sickness of one man, tliough he 
chances to be King of England? Why should Bichard’s 
illness, or Bichard’s death, check tlie march of tliirty 
thousand men, as brave as himself? When the master 
stag is struck down, the herd do not disperse upon his 
fall — when the falcon strikes the leading crane, another 
takes the guidance of the phalanx, — Why do not the 
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powers assemble and choose some one, to whom they may 
intrust the guidance of the host 1 ” 

“Forsooth, and if it please your Maiestv,” said De 
Vaux< “I hear consultations have been held among the 
royal leaders for some such purpose.” 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed Eichard, his jealousy awakened, 
giving his mental irritation another direction — “Am I 
foi’got by my allies ere I have taken the last sacrament ? 
— do they hold me dead already? — But no, no — they are 
right — And whom do they select as leader of the Christian 
host?” 

“ilank and dignity,” said De Vaux, “point to the 
King of France.” 

“Oh, ay” aiiswered the English Monarch, “Philip of 
France ana Navarre— Dennis Mountjoie — his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty 1 — mouth-filling words these ! There is but 
one risk — that he might mistake the words En arriere for 
E/b avant^ and lead us hack to Paris, instead of marching 
to Jerusalem. His politic head has learned by this time, 
that there is more to be gotten by oppressing his feuda- 
tories, and pillaging his allies, than fighting with the 
Turks for the Holy &pulchre.” 

“ They might choose the Archduke of Austria,” said De 
Yaux. 

“What! because he is big and burly like thyself, 
Thomas — nearly as thick-headed, but without thy in- 
difference to danger, and carelessness of offence ? I tell 
thee that Austria has in all that mass of flesh no bolder 
animation, than is afforded by the peevishness of a wasp, 
and the courage of a wren. Out upon him 1 — he a leader 
of chivalry to deeds of glory ! — Give him a flagon of rhenish 
to drink with his besmirched baaren-hautei s and laiice- 
knechts.” 

“ There is the Grand Master of the Templars,” con- 
tinued the baron, not sorry to keep his master’s attention 
engaged on other topics than his own illness, though at 
the expense of the characters of prince and potentate — 
“ There is the Grand Master of the Templars,” he con- 
tinued, “ undaunted, skilful, brave in battle, and sage in 
council, having no separate kingdoms of his own to divert 
his exertions from the recovery of the Holy Land — what 
thinks your Majesty of the Master as a general leader of 
the Christian host ? ” 

“ Ha^ Beau-Seant ? ” answered the King. “ Oh, no 
exception can be taken to Brother Giles Amaury — he 
understands the ordering of a battle, and the fighting in 
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front when it begins. But, Sir Thomas, were it fair to 
take the Holy Land from the heathen Saladin, so full of 
all the virtues which may distinguish unchristened man, 
and give it to Giles Amaury, a worse Pagan than himself 
— an idolater— a devil-worshipper — a necromancer— wlio 
practises crimes the most dark and unnatural, in the 
vaults and secret places of abomination and darkness 

“ The Grand Master of the Hospitallers of St Jolin of 
Jerusalem is not tainted by fame, either with heresy or 
magic,” said Thomas de Vaux. 

“ But is he not a sordid miser ? ” said Bichard, hastily ; 
^‘has he not been suspected — ay, more than suspected — 
of selling to the infidels those advantages which they 
would never have won by f.air force ? Tush, man, better 
give the army to be made merchandise of by Venetian 
skippers and Lombardy pedlars, than trust it to the 
Grand Master of St John.” 

“ Well, then, I will venture but another guess,” said 
the Baron do Vaux — ‘‘ What say you to the gallant Mar- 
quis of Montserrat, so wise, so elegant, such a good man- 
at-arms ? ” 

“ Wise ? cunning, you would say,” replied Bichard; 
“elegant in a lady’s chamber, if you will. Oh, ay, 
Conrade of Montserrat, — who knows not the popinjay ? 
Politic and versatile, he will change you his purposes as 
often as the trimmings of his doublet, and you shall 
never be able to guess the hue of his inmost vestments 
from their outward colours. A man-at-arms ? ay, a fine 
figure on horseback, and can bear him well in the tilt- 
yard, and at the barriers, when swords are blunted at 
point and edge, and spears are tipped with trenchers of 
wood, instead of steel |)ikes. Wert thou not with me, 
when I said to that same gay Marquis, ‘ Here we be, 
three good Christians, and on yonder plain there pricks a 
band of some threescore Saracens, what say you to charge 
them briskly ? There a?'e but twenty unbelieving mis- 
creants to each true knight.” 

“ I recollect the Marquis replied,” said De Vaux, “ that 
his limbs were of flesh, not of iron, and that he would 
rather boar the heart of a man than of a beast, though 
that beast were the lion.^ But I see how it is — we shall 
end where we began, without hope of praying at the 
Sepulchre, until Heaven shall restore King Bichard to 
health.” 

At this grave remark, Bichard burst out into a hearty 
fit of laugnter, the first which he had for some time 
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indulged in. “ Why, what a thing is conscience,” he said, 
“that through its means even such a thick-witted northern 
lord as thou canst bring thy sovereign to confess his folly ! 
It is true, that, did they not propose themselves as fit to 
hold my leading-staff, little should I care for plucking 
the silken trappings off' the puppets tliou hast shown me 
in succession --What concerns it me what fine tinsel robes 
they swagger in, unless when they are named as rivals in 
the glorious enterprise to which 1 have vowed myself ? 
Yes, I)e Vaux, 1 confess my weakness, and the wilful ness 
of my ambition. The Christian camp contains, doubtless, 
many a better knight than Richard of England, and it 
would be wise and worthy to assign to the best of them 
the leading of the host — but,” continued the warlike 
monarch, raising himself in his bed, and shaking the cover 
from his head, while his eyes sparkled as they were wont 
to do on the eve of battle, “ w'ere such a knight to plant 
the banner of the Cross on the Temple of Jerusalem, while 
I was unable to bear my share in the noble task, he should, 
so soon as I was fit to lay lance in rest, undergo my chal- 
lenge to mortal combat, for having diminished my fame, 
and pressed in before to the object of rny enterprise. — 
But hark, wdiat trumpets are those at a distance ? ” 

“ Those of King Philip, as I guess, my liege,” said the 
stout Englishman. 

“Thou art dull of ear, Thomas,” said the King, endea- 
vouring to start up — “hearest thou not that clash and 
clang ? By Heaven, the Turks are in the camp — I hear 
their lelies.” ^ 

He again endeavoured to get out of bed, and De Vaux 
w^as obliged to exercise his own great sti-ength, a-nd also 
to summon the assistance of the chamberlains from the 
inner tent, to restrain him. 

“Thou art a false traitor, De Vaux,” said the incensed 
monarch, when, breathless and exhausted with struggliiig, 
ho was compelled to submit to superior strength, and to 
repose in quiet on his couch. “ I would I were— I w ould 
I were but strong enough to dash thy brains out with my 
battle-axe ! ” 

“I would you had the strength, my liege,” said De 
Vaux, “ and would even take the I'isk of its being so 
employed. The odds would bo great in favour of Christ- 
tendom, were Thomas Multon dead, and Cmur de Lion 
himself again.” 

“ Mine honest faithful servant,” said Richard, extend- 
1 The war-cries of the Moslemah. (S.) 
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ing his hand, which the baron reverentially saluted, “for- 
give thy master’s impatience of mood. It is this burning 
fever which chides thee, and not thy kind master, Ilichard 
of England. But go, I prithee, and bring me word what 
strangers are in the camp, for these sounds are not of 
CUiristendom.” 

De Vaux left the pavilion on the errand assigned, and 
in his absence, which he had resolved should be brief, he 
charged the chamberlains, pages, and attendants, to 
redouble their attention on their sovereign, with threats 
of holding them to responsibility, which rather added to 
than diminished their timid anxiety in the discharge of 
their duty ; for next perhaps to the ire of the monarch 
himself, they dreaded that of the stern and inexorable 
Lord of Gilsland. ^ 


CHAPTEPv VII. 

There never was a time on the March parts ye 
When Scottish with English met, 

But it was marvel if the red blood ran not 
As llte rain docs in the street. 

Battle of Otterboum, 

A CONSIDEKABLE band of Scottish warriors had joined 
the Crusaders, and had naturally placed themselves under 
the command of the English monarch, being, like his 
native troops, most of them of Saxon and Norman descent, 
speaking the same languages, possessed, some of them, of 
English as well as Scottish diuncsnes, and allied, in some 
cases, by blood and intermarriage. The period also pre- 
a‘de(l that when the gj'asping ambition of Edward I. gave 
a deadly and envenomed character to the wars betwixt 
the two nations ; the English lighting for the subjugation 
of Scotland, and the Scottish, with all the stern deter- 
mination and obstinacy which has ever characterised 
their nation, for the defence of their independence, by 
the most violent means, under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, and at the most extreme hazard. As yet, 
wars betwixt the two nations, though fierce and frequent 
had been conducted on principles of fair hostility, and 
admitted of those softening siiades by which courtesy, 
and the respect for open and generous foemen, qualify 
and mitigate the horrors of war. In time of peace, there- 
fore, and especially when both, as at present, were engaged 
. ^ See Note 1 Thomas Multon of Gilsland. 
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ill war, waged in behalf of a common cause, 8|?ad rendered 
dear to them by their ideas of religion, the adventurers 
of both countries frequently fought side by side, their 
national emulation serving only to stimulate them to excel 
each other in their efforts against the common enemy. 

The frank and martial character of Ricliard, who made 
no distinction betwixt his own subjects and those of 
William of Scotland, excepting as they bore themselves 
in the field of battle, tended much to conciliate the troops 
of both nations. But upon his illness, and the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances in which the Crusaders were placed, 
the national disunion between the various bards united 
in the Crusade, began to display itself, just as old wounds 
break out afresh in the human body, when under the in- 
fluence of disease or debility. 

The Scottish and English, equally jealous and high- 
spirited, and apt to take offence, — the former the more so, 
because the poorer and the weaker nation,— began to fill 
up, by internal dissension, the period when the truce 
forbade them to wreak their united vengeance on the 
Saracens. Like the contending Roman chiefs of old, the 
Scottish would admit no superiority, and their southern 
neighbours would brook no equality. There were charges 
and recriminations, and both the common soldiery, and 
their leaders and commanders, who had been good com- 
rades in time of victory, lowered on each other in the 
period of adversity, as if their union had not been then 
more essential than ever, not only to the success of their 
common cause, but to their joint safety. The same dis- 
union had begun to show itself betwixt the French and 
English, the Italians and the Germans, and even between 
the Danes and Swedes ; but it is only that which divided 
the two nations whom one island bred, and who seemed 
more animated against each other for the very reason, 
that our narrative is principally concerned with. 

Of all the English nobles who had followed their King 
to Palestine, De Vaux was most prejudiced against the 
Scottish ; they were his near neignbours, with whom he 
had been engaged during his whole life in private or 
public warfare, and on whom he had inflicted many 
calamities, while he had sustained at their hands not a 
few-. His love and devotion to the Eang was like the vivid 
affection of the old English mastiff to his master, leaviiig 
him churlish and inaccessible to all others, even towards 
those to whom he was indifferent, and rough and danger- 
ous to any against whom he entertained a prejudice. , D« 
xx. — 6 
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Vaux had never observed, without jealousy and dis- 
pleasure, his King exhibit any mark of courtesy or favour 
to the wicked, deceitful, and ferocious race, born on the 
other side of a river, or an imaginary line drawn through 
waste and wilderness, and he even doubted the success of 
a Crusade in which they were suffered to bear arms, hold- 
ing them in his secret soul little better than the Saracens, 
whom he came to combat. It may be added, that, as 
being himself a blunt and downright Englishman, unac- 
customed to conceal the slightest movement either of love 
or of dislike, he accounted the fair-spoken courtesy, which 
the Scots Jiad learned, either from imitation of their 
frequent allies, the French, or which might have arisen 
from their own proud and reserved chaiacter, as a false 
and astucious mark of the most dangerous designs against 
their neighbours, over whom he believed, with genuine 
English confidence, they could, by fair manhood, never 
obtain any advantage. 

Yet, though De Vaux entertained these sentiments con- 
cerning his northern neighbours, and extended them, 
with little mitigation, even to such as had assumed the 
Cross, his respect for the King, and a sense of the duty 
imposed by his vow as a Crusader, prevented liim from 
displaying them otherwise than by regularly shunning all 
intercourse with his Scottish brethren-at-arms, as far as 
possible, — by observing a sullen taciturnity, when com- 
ixdled to meet them occasionally, — and by looking scorn- 
fully upon them when they encountered on the march 
and in camp. The Scottish barons and knights were not 
men to bear his scorn unobserved or unreplied to ; and it 
came to that \rciHS, that he was regarded as the determined 
and active enemy of a nation, whom, after all, he only 
disliked, and in some sort despised. Nay, it was remarked 
by close observers, that if he had not towards them the 
charity of Scripture, which suffereth long, and judges 
kindly, Ije was by no means deficient in the subordinate 
and limited virtue, which alleviates and relieves the wants 
of others. The wealth of Thomas of Gilsland procured 
supplies of provisions and medicines, and some of these 
usually flowed by secret channels into the quarters of the 
Scottish ; his surly benevolence proceeding on the prin- 
ciple, that, next to a man’s friend, his foe was of most 
importance to him, passing over all the intermediate 
relations, as too indiflerent to merit even a thought. 
This explanation is necessary, in order that the reader 
may fully understand wlvat we are now to detail. 
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Thomas de Yaux had not made many steps beyond the 
entrance of the royal pavilion, when he was aware of 
wliat.the far more acute ear of the English monarch, no 
mean proficient in the art of minstrelsy, had instantly 
discovered, that the musical strains, namely, which had 
reached their ears, were produced by the pipes, shalms, 
and kettledrums of the Saracens; and, at the bottom of 
an avenue of tents, which formed a broad access to the 
pavilion of Richard, he could see a crowd of idle soldiers 
assembled around the spot from which the music was 
heard, almost in the centre of the camp ; and he saw, 
with great surprise, mingled amid the helmets of various 
forms worn by the Crusaders of difiereut nations, white 
turbans and long pikes, announcing the presence of armed 
Saracens, and the huge deformed heads of several camels 
or dromedaries, overlooking the multitude by aid of their 
long disproportioned necks. 

Wondering and displeased at a sight so unexpected and 
singular, — for it was customary to leave all fiags of truce 
and other communications from the enemy at an appointed 
place without the barriers, — the baron looked eagerly 
round for some one of whom he might enquire the cause 
of this alarming novelty. 

The first person whom he met advancing to him, he set 
down at once, by his grave and haughty step, as a Spaniard 
or a Scot; and presently after muttered to himself — “And 
a Scot it is — he of the Leopard. — I have seen him fight 
indifferently well, for one of his country.” 

Loath to ask even a passing question, he was about to 
pass Sir Kenneth, with that sullen and lowering port 
which seems to say, “I know thee, but I will hold no 
communication with thee but his purpose was defeated 
by the northern knight, who moved forward directly to 
him, and accosting him with formal courtesy, said, “My 
Lord de Yaux of Gilsland, I have in charge to speak with 
you.” 

“ Ha ! ” returned the English baron, “with me 1 But 
say your pleasure, so it be shortly spoken — I am on the 
King’s errand.” 

“Mine touches King Richard yet more nearly,” an- 
swered Sir Kenneth ; “I bring him, I trust, health.” 

The Lord of Gilsland measured the Scot witli incredu- 
lous eyes, and replied, “Thou art no leech, I think, Sir 
Scot — 1 had as soon thought of your bringing the King of 
England wealth.” 

Sir Kenneth, though displeased with the manner of the 
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baron’s reply, answered calmly ; Health to Richard is 
glory and wealth to Christendom. — But my time presses ; 
I pray you, may I see the King 1” 

“ Surely not, fair sir,” said the baron, “until your errand 
be told more distinctly. The sick chambers of princes 
open not to all who enquire, like a northern hostelry.” 

“ My lord,” said Kenneth, “ the cross which I wear in 
common with yourself, and the importance of what I have 
to tell, must, for the present, cause me to pass over a 
bearing which else I were unapt to endure. In plain 
language, then, I bring with me a Moorish physician, who 
undertakes to work a cure on King Richard.” 

“A Moorish physician ! ” said De Vaux ; “and who will 
warrant that he brings not poisons instead of remedies?” 

“ His own life, my lord — nis head, which he offers as a 
guarantee.” 

“ I have known many a resolute ruffian,” said De Vaux, 
“who valued his own life as little as it deserved, and 
would troop to the gallows as merrily as if the hangman 
were his partner in a dance.” 

“ But thus it is, my lord,” replied the Scot ; “ Saladin, 
to whom none will deny the credit of a generous and 
valiant enemy, hath sent this leech hither with an honour- 
able retinue and guard, befitting the high estimation in 
which El Hakim ^ is held by the Soldan, and with fruits 
and refreshments for the King’s private chamber, and 
such message as may pass betwixt honourable enemies, 
praying him to be recovered of his fever, that he may be 
the fitter to receiv^e a visit from the Soldan, with his 
naked scimitar in his hand, and an hundred thousand 
cavaliers at his back. Will it please you, who are of the 
King’s secret council, to cause these camels to be dis- 
charged of their burclens, and some order taken as to the 
receq)tion of the learned physician ?” 

“Wonderful I ” said De Vaux, as speaking to himself. — 
“ And who will vouch for the honour of Saladin, in a case 
when bad faith would rid him at once of his most power- 
ful adversary ?” 

“I myself,” replied Sir Kenneth, “will be his guarantee, 
with honour, life, and fortune.” 

“Strange!” again ejaculated De Vaux; “the North 
vouches for the South — the Scot for the Turk! — May I 
crave of you, Sir Knight, how you became concerned in 
this affair ? ” 

“ 1 have been absent on a pilgrimage, in the course of 
1 The Physician. (S.) 
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which,” replied Sir Kenneth, “I had a message to discharge 
towards the holy hermit of Eugaddi.” 

“ May I not be intrusted with it. Sir Kenneth, and with 
the answer of the holy man ? ” 

“It may not be, my lord,” answered the Scot. 

“I am of the secret council of England,” said the 
Englishman, haughtily. 

“To which land I owe no allegiance,” said Kenneth. 
“Though I have voluntarily followed in this war the 
personal fortunes of England’s sovereign, T was dispatched 
by the General Council of the kings, princes, and supreme 
leaders of the army of the Blessed Cross, anrl to them only 
I render my errand.” 

“Ha! say’st thou?” said the proud Baron de Vaux. 
“ But know, messenger of the kings and princes as thou 
jiiayst be, no leech shall approach tlie sick-bed of Richard 
of England, without the consent of him of Gilsland ; and 
they will come on evil errand who dare to intrude them- 
selves against it.” 

He was turning loftily away, w'hcn the Scot, placing 
himself closer, and more opposite to him, asked, in a calm 
voice, yet not without expressing his share of pride, 
whether the Lord of Gilsland esteemed him a gentleman 
and a good knight. 

“All Scots are ennobled by their birthright,” answered 
Thomas de Vaux, something ironically ; but. sensible of his 
own injustice, and perceiving that Kennetn’s colour rose, 
he added, “ For a good knight it were sin to doubt you, in 
one at least who has seen you well and bravely discharge 
your devoir.” 

“Well, then,” said the Scottish knight, satisfied with 
the frankness of the last admission, “and let me swear to 
you, Thomas of Gilsland, that as I am true Scottish 
man, which 1 hold a privilege equal to my ancient gentry, 
and as sure as I am a belted knight, and come hither to 
acquire los ^ and fame in this mortal life, and forgiveness 
of my sins in tliat which is to come — so truly, and by the 
blessed Cross which I wear, do I protest unto you, that 1 
desire but the safety of Richard Cmur de Lion, in recom- 
mending the ministry of this Moslem physician.” 

Tlie Englishman was struck with the solemnity of the 
obtestation, and answered with more cordiality than he 
had yet exhibited, “ Tell me, Sir Knight of the Leopard, 
granting^ (which I do not doubt) that thou art thyself 
satisfied in this matter, shall I do well, in a land where 
1 Los— law, praise, or renown. (S.) 
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the art of poisoning is as general as that of cooking, ta 
bring this unknown physician to practise with his drugs 
on a health so valuable to Christendom ? ” 

“ My lord,” replied the Scot, “thus only can I reply; 
that my squire, the only one of my retinue whom war 
and disease had left in attendance on me, has been of late 
suffering dangerously under this same fever, which, in 
valiant King Richard, has disabled the princmal limb of 
our holy enterprise. This leech, this El Hakim, hath 
ministered remedies to him not two hours since, and 
already he hath fallen into a refreshing sleep. That he 
am cure the disorde?-, which has proved so fatal, I nothing 
doubt ; that he hath the purpose to do it, is, I think, 
warr’anted by his mission from the royal Soldan, who is 
truehearted and loyal, so far as a blinded infidel may be 
called so ; and, for his eventual success, the certainty of 
reward in case of succeeding, and punishment in case of 
voluntary failure, may be a sufficient guarantee.” 

The Englishman listened with downcast looks, as one 
wdio doubted, yet was not unwilling to receive conviction. 
At lengtli he looked up and said, “ May I see your sick 
squire, fair sir ?” 

The Scottish knight hesitated and coloured, yet an- 
swered at last, “Willingly, my Lord of Gilsland ; hut you 
must remember, when you see my poor quarter, that the 
nobles and knights of Scotland feed not so high, sleep not 
so soft, and Ciire not for the magnificence of lodgment, 
which is proper to their southern neighbours. I am poorly 
lodged, my Lord of Gilsland,” he added, with a haughty 
emphasis on the word, wdiile, witli some unwillingness, he 
led the way to his temporary place of abode. 

Whatever were the prejudices of De Vaux against the 
nation of his new accpiaintance, and though we undertake 
not to deny that some of these were excited by its pro- 
verbial poverty, he had too much nobleness of disposition 
to enjoy the mortilication of a brave individual, thus 
compelled to make known wants which his pride would 
gladly have concealed. 

“ Sliame to the soldier of the Cross,” he said, ‘‘who thinks 
of worldly splendour, or of luxurious accommodation, 
when pressing forward to the conquest of the Holy City. 
Fare as hard as we may, we shall yet be better than the 
host of martyrs and or saints, who, having trod these 
scenes before us, now hold golden lamps, and evergreen 
palms.” 

This was the most metaphorical speech which Thomas 
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of Gilsland was ever known to utter, the rathei, perhaps 
(as will sometimes happen), that it did not entirely 
express his own sentiments, being somewhat a lover of 
good cheer and splendid accommodation. By this time 
they reached the place of the camp, where the Knight of 
the Leopard had assumed his abode. 

Appearances here did indeed promise no breach of the 
laws of mortification, to which the Crusaders, according 
to the opinion expressed by him of Gilsland, ought to 
subject themselves. A space of ground, large enough 
to accommodate perhaps thirty tents, according to trie 
Crusaders’ rules of cast ram etation^ was iiartly vacant — 
because, in ostentation, the knight had demanded ground 
to the extent of his original retinue — partly occupied by 
a few miserable huts, hastily constructed of boughs, and 
covered with palm leaves. These habitations seemed 
entirely deserted, and several of them were ruinous. The 
central hut, whicli represented the pavilion of the leader, 
was distinguished by his swallow-tailed pennon, placed 
oil the point of a spear ; from which its long folds dropt 
motionless to the ground, as if sickening under the 
scorching rays of the Asiatic sun. But no pages or squires, 
not even a solitary warder, was placed by the emblem of 
feudal power and knightly degrees. If its reputation 
defended it not from insult, it had no other guard. 

8ir Kenneth cast a melancholy look around him, but, 
suppressing his feelings, entered the hut, making a sign 
to the Baron of Gilsland to follow. He also cast around 
a glance of examination, which implied pity not altogether 
unmingled with contempt, to which, perhaps, it is as 
nearly akin as it is said to be to love. He then stoo))ed 
his lofty crest, and entered a lowly hut, which his bulky 
form seemed almost entirely to fill. 

The interior of the hut was chiefly occupied by two 
beds. One was empty, but composed of collected leaves, 
and spread with an antelope’s hide. It seemed, frqin the 
articles of armour laid beside it, and from a crucifix of 
silver, carefully and reverentially disposed at the head, 
to be the couch of the knight himself. The other con- 
tained the invalid, of whom Sir Kenneth had spoken, a 
strong-built and harsh-featured man, past, as his looks 
betokened, the middle age of life. His couch was trimmed 
more softly than his master’s, and it w^as plain, that the 
more courtly garments of the latter, the loose robe, in 
which the kniAts showed themselves on pacific occasions, 
and the other little spare articles of dress and adornment, 
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had been applied by Sir Kenneth to the accommodation of 
his sick domestic. In an outward part of the hut, which 
yet was within the range of the English Baron’s eye, a 
boy, rudely attired with huskins of deer’s hide, a blue cap 
or bonnet, aud a doublet, whose original finery was much 
tarnished, sat on his knees by a chating dish filled wdth 
charcoal, cooking upon a plate of iron the cakes of barley- 
bread, which were then, and still are, a favourite food 
with the Scottish people. Part of an antelope was sus- 
pended against one of the main props of the hut, nor was 
it difficult to know how it had been procured ; for a large 
stag greyhound, nobler in size and appearance than those 
even which guarded King liichard’s sick-bed, lay eyeing 
the process of baking the cake. The sagacious Einimal, 
on their first entrance, uttered a stifled growl, which 
sounded from his deep chest like distant thunder. But 
he saw liis master, and acknowledged his presence by 
Avagging his tail and couching his head, abstaining from 
more tumultuous or noisy greeting, as it his noble instinct 
lied taught him the propriety of silence in a sick man’s 
chamber. 

Beside the couch, sat on a cushion, also composed of 
skins, the Moorish physician of wdiom Sir Kenneth liad 
s])oken, cross-legged, after the Eastern fashion. The 
imperfect light showed little of him, save that the lower 
part of his face was covered with a long black beard, 
which descended over his breast — that he wore a high 
t<>I])achy a Tartar cap of the lamb’s wool manufactured at 
Astracan, bearing the same dusky colour, and that his 
ample caftan, or Turkish robe, was also of a dark hue. 
Two })iercing eyes, which gleamed wu'th unusual lustre, 
were the only lineaments of his visage that could be 
discerned amid tlie darkness in which he w^as enveloped. 
The English lord stood silent with a sort of reverential 
aw^e ; for, notwithstanding the roughness of his general 
bearing, a scene of distress and poverty, firmly endured 
without complaint or murmur, would at any time have 
claimed more reverence from Thomas de Vaux, than 
would all the splendid formalities of a royal presence- 
clianjber, unless that presence-chamber were King 
Itichard’s own. Nothing -was, for a time, heard, but the 
heavy and regular breatliiiigs of the invalid, who seemed 
in profound repose. 

‘‘lie hath not slept for six nights betfore,” said Sir 
Kenneth, “ as I am assured by the youth, his attendant.” 

“Noble Scot,” said Thomas de Vaux, grasping the 
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Scottish knight’s hand, with a pressure which had more 
of cordiality than he permitted nis words to utter, “this 
gear must be amended — Your esquire is but too evil fed 
and looked to.” 

In the latter part of this speech, he naturally raised his 
voice to its usual decided tone. The sick man was dis- 
turbed in his slumbers. 

“My master,” ho said, murmuring as in a dream, 
“noble Sir Kenneth — taste not, to you as to me, the 
waters of the Clyde cold and refreshing, after the brackish 
springs of Palestine ? ” 

“He dreams of his native land, and is happy in his 
slumbers,” whispered Sir Kenneth to De Vaux ; but had 
scarce uttered the words, when the physician, arising 
from the place which he had token near the couch of the 
sick, and laying the hand of the patient, whose pulse he 
had been carefully watching, quietly upon the couch, 
came to the two knights, and taking them each by the 
arm, while he intimated to them to i amain silent, led 
them to tlie front of the hut. 

“ In the name of Issa Ben Mariam,” he said, “ whom we 
honour as you, though not with the same blinded super- 
stition, disturb not the effect of the blessed mediciiie of 
which he hath partaken. To awaken him now, is death 
or deprivation of reason ; but return at the hour when 
the Muezzin calls from the minaret to evening prayer in 
the mosque, andjif left undisturbed until then, I. promise 
you, this same Frankish soldier shall be able, without 
prejudice to his health, to hold some brief converse with 
you, on any matters on which either, and especially his 
master, may have to question him.” 

The knights retreated before the authoritative com- 
mands of the leech, who seemed fully to compreliend the 
importance of the Eastern proverb, that the sick chamber 
of the patient is the kingdom of the physician. 

They paused, and remained standing together, at the 
door of the hut. Sir Kenneth, with the air of one who 
expected his visitor to say farewell — and De Vaux, as if 
he had something on his mind which prevented him from 
doing so. The hound, however, had pressed out of the 
tent after them, and now thrust Ids long rough counte- 
nance into the hand of his master, as if modestly soliciting 
some mark of his kindness. He had no sooner received 
the notice which he desired, in the sliape of a kind word 
and slight caress, than, eager to acknowledge his gratitude, 
and joy for his master’s return, he flew off at full speedi 
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galloping in full career, and with outstretched tail, here 
and there, about and around, crossways and endlong, 
through the decayed huts, and the esplanade we have 
described, but never transgressing those precincts which 
his sagacity knew were protected by his master^s pennon. 
After a few gambols of this kind, the dog, coming close 
up to his master, laid at once aside his frolicsome mood, 
relapsed into his usual gravity and slowness of gesture 
and deportment, and looked as if he were ashamed that 
anything should have mov^ed him to depart so far out of 
his sober self-control. 

Both knights looked on with pleasure ; for Sir Kenneth 
was justly proud of his noble hound, and the northern 
English baron was of course an admirer of the chase, and 
a judge of the animars merits. 

“ A right able dog,” he said ; “ I think, fair sir, King 
Richard hath not an alan which may match him if he be 
as stanch as lie is swift. But let me pray you — speaking 
in all honour and kindness — have you not heard the 
proclamation, that no one, under the rank of earl, shall 
keep hunting dogs within King Richard’s camp, without 
the royal license, which, 1 think, Sir Kenneth, hath not 
been issued to you ? — 1 speak as Master of the Horse.” 

“And I answer as a free Scottish knight,” said Kenneth, 
sternly. “ For the present I follow the banner of England, 
but I cannot remember that 1 have ever sulijected myself 
to the forest-laws of that kingdom, nor have 1 such respect 
for them as would incline me to do so. When the trumpet 
sounds to arms, my foot is in the stirrup as soon as any — 
when it clangs for the chai'ge, my lance has not yet been 
the last laid in tlie rest. But for my hours of liberty or of 
idleness, King Richard has no title to bar my recreation.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said l)e Vaux, “ it is a folly to disobey 
the King’s ordinance —so, with your good leave, I, as 
having authority in that matter, will send you a protec- 
tion for my friend here.” 

“ I thank you,” said the Scot, coldly ; “ but he knows 
my allotted quarters, and within these I can protect him 
myself. — And yet,” he said, suddenly changing his manner, 
“ this is but a cold return for a well-meant kindness. 1 
thank you, my lord, most heartily. The King’s equerries, 
or prickers, might find Roswal at disadvantage, and do 
him some injury, which I should not, perhaps, be slow in 
returning, and so ill might come of it. You have seen so 
much of my housekeeping, my lord,” he added with a 
smile, “ that I need not shame to say that Roswal is our 
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principal purveyor ‘and well I hope our Lion Richard 
will not be like the lion in the minstrel fable, that went 
a-hunting, and kept the whole booty to himself. I cannot 
think he would grudge a poor gentleman, who follows 
him faithfully, his hour of sport, and his morsel of game, 
more especially when other food is hard enough to come 
by.” 

“ By my faith, you do the King no more than justice — 
and yet,” said the baron, “there is something in these 
words, vert and venison, that turns the very brains of our 
Noimian princes.” 

“ We have heard of late,” said the Scot, “by minstrels 
and pilgrims, that your outlawed yeomen have formed 
great bands in the shires of \ork and I'^ottingham, having 
at their head a most stout archer, called Robin Hood, with 
his lieutenant, Little John. Methinks it were better 
that Richard relaxed his forest-code in England, than 
ciideavoured to enforce it in the Holy Land.” 

“Wild work. Sir Kenneth.’ replied Do Vaux, shrugging 
his shoulders, as one who would avoid a perilous or un- 
pleasing topic— “a mad world, sir. — I must now bid you 
adieu, having presently to return to tlui King’s pavilion. 
At vespers, I will again, with your leave, visit your 
quarters, and speak with this same infidel physician. I 
would, in the meantime, were it no offence, willingly send 
you what would somewhat mend your cheer.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said Sir Kenneth, “but it needs not; 
Roswal hath already stocked my larder for two weeks, 
since the sun of Palestine, if it bring diseases, serves also 
to dry venison.” 

The two warriors parted much better friends than they 
had met ; but ere they separated, Thomas de Vaux in- 
formed himself at more length of the circumstances at- 
tending the mission of the Eastern physician, and received 
from the Scottish knight the credentials which he had 
brought to King Richard on the part of Saladin. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A wise i)hysician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the common weal. 

Pope’s Iliad 

“This is a strange tale, Sir Thomas,” said the sick 
monarch, when he had heard the report of the trusty 
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Baron of Gilsland : “ art thou sure this Scottish man is a 
tall man and true ? ” 

“ I cannot say, my lord,” replied the jealous Borderer ; 

I live a little too near the Scots to gather much truth 
among them, having found them ever fair and false. But 
this man’s bearing is that of a true man, were he a devil 
as well as a Scot— that I must needs say for him in con- 
science.” 

“And for liis carriage as a knight, how say’st thou, De 
Vaux?” demanded the King. 

“It is your Majesty’s business more than mine to note 
men’s bearings ; and I warrant you have noted the 
manner in wliich this man of the Leopard hath borne 
himself. He hath been full well spoken of.” 

“And justly, Thomas,” said the King. “We have our- 
selves witnessed him. It is indeed our purpose in placing 
ourselves ever in the front of battle, to see how our liegemen 
and followers acquit themselves, and not from a desire to 
accumulate vainglory to ourselves, a.s some have supposed. 
Wo know the vanity of the praise of man, which is but a 
vapour, and buckle on our armour for other purposes 
than to win it.” 

De Vaux was alarmed when he heard the King make a 
declaration so inconsistent with his nature, and believed 
at first that nothing short of the approach of death could 
have brought him to speak in depreciating terms of mili- 
tary renown, which was the very breath of his nostrils. 
But recollecting he had met the royal confessor in the 
outer pavilion, he was shrewd enough to place this tem- 
porary self-abasement to the effect of the reverend man’s 
lesson, and suflered the King to proceed without reply. 

“Yes,” continued liichara, “I have indeed marked tho 
mann(ir in which this knight does his devoir. My leading- 
staff were not worth a fools bauble, had he escaped my 
notice — and he had ere now tasted of our bounty, but 
that I have also marked his overweening and audacious 
presumption.” 

“My liege,” said the Baron of Gilsland, observing the 
King’s countenance change, “ I fear I have transgressed 
your pleasure in lending some countenance to his trans- 
gression.” 

“ How, De Multon, thou ? ” said the King, contracting 
his brows, and speaking in a tone of angry surprise, — 
“ Thou countenance his insolence ?— It cannot be.” 

“Nay, your Majesty will pardon me to remind you, 
that I have by mine office right to grant liberty to men 
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of gentle blood, to keep them a hound or two within camp, 
just to cherish the noble art of venerie ; and besides, it 
were a sin to have maimed or harmed a thing so noble as 
this gentleman’s dog.” 

Has he then a dog so handsome ? ” said the King. 

“ A most perfect creature of Heaven,” said tlie baron, 
who was an enthusiast in field-sports — “of the noblest 
Northern breed — deep in the chest, strong in the stern, 
black colour, and brindled on the breast and logs— not 
spotted with white, but just shaded into grey — strength 
to pull down a bull— swiftness to cote an antelope.” 

The King laughed at his enthusiasm. “ Well, thou hast 
given him leave to keep the hound, so there is an end of 
it. Be not, however, liberal of your licenses among those 
knights adventurers, who have no prince or leader to 
depend upon — they are ungovernable, and leave no game 
in Palestine. — But to this piece of learned heathenesse — 
say’st thou the Scot met him in the desert 1 ” 

“No, my liege, the Scot’s tale runs thus He was dis- 
patched to the old hermit of Engaddi, of whom men talk 
so much ” 

“ ’Sdeath and hell ! ” said Richard, starting up. “ By 
whom dispatched, and for what ? Who dared send any 
one thither, when our Queen was in the Convent of 
Engaddi, upon her pilgrimage for our recovery 1 ” 

“The Council or the Crusade sent him, my lord,” 
answered the Baron de Vaux * “for what purpose, lie 
declined to account to me. I triink it is scarce known in 
the camp that your royal consort is on a pilgrimage— and 
even the princes may not have been aware, as the Queen 
has been sequestered from company since your love pro- 
hibited her attendance in case of infection.’’ 

“ Well, it shall be looked into,” said Richard. — “ So this 
Scottish man, this envoy, met with a wandering physician 
at the grotto of Engadai— ha ? ” 

“Not so, my liege,” replied De Vaux : “but he met, I 
think, near that place with a Saracen Emir with whom 
he had some mel6e in the way of proof of valour, and find- 
ing him worthy to bear brave men company, they w^ent 
together, as errant knights are wont, to the grotto of 
Engaddi.” 

Here De Vaux stopped, for he was not one of those who 
can tell a long story in a sentence. 

“And did they there meet the physician?” demanded 
the King, impatiently. 

“ No, my uege,” replied De Vaux ; “ but the Saracen, 
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learning your Majesty’s grievous illness, undertook that 
fSaladin should send his own physician to you, and wdth 
many assurances of his eminent skill ; and he came to the 
grotto accordingly, after the Scottish knight had tarried 
a day for him ancl more. He is attended as if he were a 
prince, with drums and atabals, and servants on horse 
and foot, and brings with him letters of credence from 
Salad in.” 

“ Have they been examined by Giacomo Loredani 1 ” 

“ I showed them to the interpreter ere bringing them 
hither, and behold their contents in English.” 

Kichard took a scroll, in which were inscribed these 
words : — “ The blessing of Allali and his Prophet Mahom- 
med, [“ Out upon tlie hound ! ” said Richard, spitting in 
contempt, by way of interjection ;] Saladin, king of kings, 
Soldan of Egypt and of Syria, the light and refuge of the 
earth, to the great Melech Ric, Richard of England, greet- 
ing. Whereas, we have been informed that the hand of 
sickness hath been heavy upon thee, our royal brother, 
and that thou hast with thee only such Nazarene and 
Jewish mediciners, as work without the blessing of Allah 
and our holy Prophet, [“ Confusion on his head ! ” again 
muttered the English monarch,] we have therefore sent 
to tend and wait upon thee at this time, the physician to 
our own person, A don bee el Hakim, before whose face the 
angel Azrael ^ spreads his wings, and departs from the 
sick chamber ; who knows the virtues of herbs and stones, 
the path of the sun, moon, and stars, and can save man 
from all that is not written on his forehead. And this we 
do, praying you heartily to honour and make use of his 
skill ; not only that we may do service to thy worth and 
valour, which is the glory of all the nations of Frangistan, 
but that we may bring the controversy which is at present 
between us to an end, either by honourable agreement, 
or by open trial thereof with our weapons, in a fair field ; 
seeing that it neither becomes thy place and courage, to 
die the death of a slave who hath been overwrought by 
his taskmaster, nor befits it our fame that a brave ad- 
versary be snatched from our weapon by such a disease. 
And, therefore, may the holy” 

“Hold, hold,” said Richard, “I will have no more of his 
dog of a Prophet ! It makes me sick to think the valiant 
and worthy Soldan should believe in a dead dog. — Yes, I 
will see his physician. I will put myself into the charge 
of this Hakim — I will repay tne noble Soldan his gene- 

1 The Angel of Death. (S.) 
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rosity — I will meet Saladin in the field, as he so \> orthily 
proposes, and he shall have no cause to term Ei chard of 
England ungrateful. 1 will strike him to the earth with 
my battle-axe — I will convert him to Holy Church with 
such blows as he has rarely endured — He shall recant his 
errors before my good cross-handled swoi’d, and I will 
have him baptized in the battle-field, from my own helmet, 
though the cleansing waters were mixed with the blood 
of us both. — Haste, De Vaux, why dost tliou delay a con- 
clusion so pleasing ] Fetch the Hakim hither.” 

“ My lord,” said the baron^ who perhaps saw some acces 
sion of fever in this overflow of confidence, ‘'bethink you, 
the Soldan is a pagan, and that you are his most formid- 
able enemy ” 

“For Vv’hich reason he is the more bound to do me 
service in this matter, lest a paltry fever end the quarrel 
betwixt two such kings. I tell thee, he loves me as I love 
him— as noble adversaries ever love each other — Viy my 
honour, it were sin to doubt his good faitb ! ” 

“Nevertheless, my lord, it were well to wait the issue 
of these medicines upon the Scottish squire,” said the Lord 
of Gilsland ; “my own life depends upon it, for worthy 
were I to die lite a dog, did 1 iDroceed rashly in this 
matter, and make shipwreck of the weal of Chi-istendoin.” 

“ I never knew thee before hesitate for fear of life,” said 
Eichard, upbraidingly. 

“Nor would I now, my liege,” replied the stout-hearted 
baron, “ save that yours lies at pledge as well as my 
own.” 

“ Well, thou suspicious mortal,” answered Eichard, 
“ begone then, and watch the progress of this remedy. I 
could almost wish it might either cure or kill me, for I am 
weary of lying here like an ox dying of the murrain, when 
tambours are beating, horses stamping, and trumpets 
sounding without.” 

The baron hastily departed, resolved, however, to com- 
municate his errand to some churchman, as he felt some- 
thing burdened in conscience at the idea of his master 
being attended by an unbeliever. 

The Archbishop of Tyre was the first to whom he con- 
fided his doubts, knowing his interest with his master, 
Eichard, who both loved and honoured that sagacious 
])relate. The bishop heard the doubts which ])e Vaux 
stated, with that acuteness of intelligence which distin- 
guishes the Eoman Catholic clergy. The religious scruples 
of De Vaux he treated with as much lightness m pro- 
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priety permitted him to exhibit on such a subject to a 
layman. 

“ Mediciners,” he said, “like the medicines which they 
emx>loyed, were often useful, though the one were by 
birth or manners the vilest of humanity, as the others 
are, in many cases, extracted from the oasest materials. 
Men may use the assistance of pagans and infidels,” ho 
continued, “in their need, and there is reason to think, 
that one cause of their bein^ permitted to remain on 
earth, is that th^ might minister to the convenience of 
true Christians— Thus, we lawfully make slaves of heathen 
captives. — Again,” proceeded the prelate, “there is no 
doubt that the primitive Christians used the services of 
the unconverted heathen — thus, in the ship of Alexandria, 
in which the blessed Apostle Paul sailed to Italy, the 
sailors were doubtless pagans; yet what said the holy 
saint when their ministry was needful — ^ Nid hi in navi 
mamerint^ vos salvi fieri non potestis — Unless these men 
abide in the ship,^ ye cannot be saved.’ Again, Jews are 
infidels to Christianity, as well as Mahommedans. But 
there are few physicians in the camp excepting Jews, 
and such are employed without scandal or scruple. There- 
fore, Mahommedans may be used for their service in that 
capacity — quod erat de7uonstrandum.^* 

This reasoning entirely removed the scruples of Thomas 
de Vaux, who was particularly moved by the Latin quota- 
tion, as he did not understand a word of it. 

But the Bishop proceeded with far less fluency, when 
he considered the possibility of the Saracen’s acting with 
bad faith; and here he came not to a speedy decision. 
The baron showed him the letters of credence. He read 
and re-read them, and compared the original with the 
translation. 

“ It is a dish choice! y cooked,” he said, “ to the palate 
of King Bichard, and I cannot but have my suspicions of 
the wily Saracen. They are curious in the art of poisons, 
and can so temper them that they shall be weeks in 
acting upon the party, during wl}ich time the perpetrator 
has leisure to escape. They can impregnate cloth and 
leather, nay, even paper and parchment, with the most 
subtle venom — Our Lady forgive me ! — And wherefore, 
knowing this, hold I these letters of credence so close to 
my^face 1 — Take them, Sir Thomas, take them speedily.” 

Here he gave them at arm’s-length, and with some 
appearance of haste to the baron. ^‘But come, my Lord 
De Vaux,” he continued, “wend we to the tent of this 
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sick squire, where we shall learn whether this HakinJ 
hath really the art of curing ^/hich L© professeth, ere we 
consider whether there be safety in permitting him to 
exercise his art upon King Richard. — ^Yet, hold! lot me 
first take my pouncet-box, tor these fevers spread like an 
infection, I would advise yuu to use dried rosemary 
steeped in vinegar, my lord. I, too, know something of 
the healing art.” 

“I thank your reverend lordship,” replied Thomas of 
Gilsland ; “but had I been accessible to the fever, I had 
caught it long since by the bed of my master.” 

The Bishop of Tyre blushed, for he had rather avoided 
the presenc© of the sick monarch ; and he bid the baron 
lead on. 

As they paused before the wretched hut in which 
Kenneth of the Leopard and his follower abode, the 
Bishop said to De Vaiix, “Now, of a surety, my lord, 
those Scottish knights have worse care of their followers 
than we of our dogs. Here is a knight valiant they say 
in battle, and thought fitting to be graced with charges 
of weight in time of truce, whose esquire of the body is 
lodged worse than in the worst dog-kennel in England. 
What say you of your neighbours ?” 

“'That a master doth well enough for his servant, when 
he lodgeth him in no worse dv^elling than his own,” said 
De Vaux, and entered the hut. 

The bishop followed, not without evident reluctance ; 
for (hough he lacked not courage in some respects, yet it 
was tempered with a strong ana lively regard for his own 
safety. He recollected, however, the necessity there 
was for judging personally of the skill of^ the Arabian 
jibysician, and entered the hut with a stateliness of 
manner, calculated, as he thought, to impose respect on 
the stranger. 

The prelate was, indeed, a striking and commanding 
figure. In his youth he had been eminently handsome, 
and, even in age, was unwilling to appear less so. His 
episcopal dress was of the richest fashion, trimmed with 
costly fur, and surrounded by a cope of curious needle- 
work. The rings on his fingers were worth a goodly 
barony, and the hood which he wore, though now un- 
clasped and throvai back for heat, had studs of pure gold 
to fasten it around his throat and under his chin wlien he 
so inclined. His long beard, now silvered with age, de- 
scended over his breast. One of two youthful acolytes 
who attended him, created an artificial shade, peculiar 
XX. — 7 
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then to the East, by bearing over his head an umbrella of 
palmetto leaves, while the other refreshed his reverend 
master by agitating a fan of peacock feathers. 

When the Bishop of Tyre entered the hut of the Scottish 
knight, the master was absent ; and the Moorish j^hysician, 
whom he had come to see, sat in the very posture in wliich 
De Vaux had left him several hours beiore, cross-legged 
upon a mat made of twist€^d leaves, by the side of the 
patient, who appeared in deep slumber, and whose pulse 
he felt from time to time. The bishop remained standing 
before liim in silence for two or three minutes, as if 
expecting some honourable salutation, or at least that 
the Saracen would seem struck with the dignity of liis 
appearance. But Adonbec el Hakim took no notice of 
him beyond a passing glance, and when the prelate at 
length saluted liim in the lingua franca current in the 
country, he only replied by the ordinary Oriental greet- 
ing, ^^oalam alicMvi — peace be with you.^' 

“ Art thou a physician, infidel ? said the bishop, some- 
what mortified at this cold reception, — “I would speak 
with thee on that art.” 

“If thou knewest aughtof medicine,” answered El Hakim, 
“thou wouldst be aware, that physicians hold no counsel 
or debate in the sick chamber of their patient. “ Hear,” 
he added, as the low growling of the staghound was 
heard from the inner hut, “even the dog might teach 
thee reason, Uleinat. His instinct teaches him to sup- 
press his barking iu the sick man’s hearing. — Come with- 
out tlie tent,” said he, rising and leading the way, “if 
thou hast aught to say with me.” 

Notwithstanding the plainness of the Saracen leech’s 
dress, and liis inferiority of size, when contrasted with 
the tall prelates and gigantic English baron, there was 
something striking in his manner and countenance, which 
prevented the Bishop of Tyre from expressing strongly 
the displeasure he felt at this unceremonious reibuke. 
When without the hut, he gazed upon Adonbec in silence, 
for several minutes, before he could fix on the best 
manner to renew the conversation. No locks were seen 
under the high bonnet of the Arabian, which hid also 
part of a brow that seemed lofty and expanded, smooth, 
and free from wrinkles, as were liL chcclis, vdiere they 
were seen under the shade of his long beard. We have 
elsewdiere noticed the piercing quality of his dark eyes. 

The prelate, struck with his apparent youth, at length 
broke a pause, which the other seemed in no haste 
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to interrupt, by demanding of the Arabian how old he 
was ? 

“The years of ordinary men,” said the Saracen, “are 
counted by their wrinkles ; those of sages by their studies. 
I dare not call myself older than an hundred revolutions 
of the Hegira.” ^ 

The Baron of Gilsland, who took this fcr a literal asser- 
tion, that he was a century old, looked doubtfully upon 
the prelate, who, though he better understood the mean- 
of El Hakim, answered his glance by n)yst(:riously shak- 
ing his head. He resumed aii air of importance, when he 
again authoritatively demanded, what (ividence Adoiibec 
could produce of his medical profhdency. 

“Ye have the word of the mighty Saladin,” said the 
sage, touching his cap in sign of reverence ; “ a word 
which was never broken towards friend or foe — what, 
Nazarene, wouldst thou demand more?” 

“ I would have ocular proof of thy skill,” said the baron, 
“and without it thou approachest not to the couch of 
King Richard.” 

^ “The praise of the physician,” said the Arabian, “is in 
the recovery of his patient. Behold this sergeant, whose 
blood has been dried up by the fever which has wliitened 
your camp wdth skeletons, and against which the art of 
your Nazarene leeches hath l>een like a silken doublet 
against a lance of steel. Look at liis lingers and arms, 
wasted like the claws and shanks of the crane. Death 
had this morning his clutch on him ; but had Azrael been 
on one side of the couch, I being on the other, his soul 
should not have been reft from his body. Disturb me not 
with farther questions, but await the critical minute, 
and behold in silent wonder the marvellous event.” 

The physician had then recourse to his astrolabe, the 
oracle of Eastern science, and, watching with grave pre- 
cision until the precise time of the evening prayer had 
arrived, he sunk on his knees, with Ins face turned to 
Mecca, and recited the i)etitions which close the Mos- 
lemah’s day of toil. The bishop and the English baron 
looked on each other, meanwhile, with symptoms of 
contempt and indignation, but neither judged it fit to 
interrupt El Hakim in his devotions, unholy as they con- 
sidered them to be. 

The Arab arose from the earth, on which he had pro- 
strated himself, and, walking into the hut where the 

I Meaninjr, that hig attainments were those which mi(;ht have been made in 
a hundred years. (8.) 
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patient lay extended, he drew a sponge from a small 
silver box, dipt perhaps in some aromatic distillation ; 
for when he put it to the sleeper’s nose, he sneezed, awoke, 
and looked wildly around. He was a ghastly spectacle, 
as he sat up almost naked on his coucli, the bones and 
cartilages as visible through the surface of his skin, as if 
they had never been clothed with flesh ; his face M^as 
long, and furrowed with wrinkles, but his eye, though it 
wandered at first, became gradually more settled. He 
seemed to be aware of the presence of his dignified 
visitors, for he attempted feebly to pull the covering 
from his head in token of reverence, as he enquired, in a 
subdued and submissive voice, for his master. 

“Do you know us, vassal?” said the Lord of Gilsland. 

“Not perfectly, my lord,” replied the squire, faintly. 
“My sleep has been long, ana full of dreams. Yet I 
know that you are a great English lord, as seemeth by 
the red cross, and this a holy prelate, whose blessing I 
crave on me a poor sinner.” 

“Thou hast it — Benedictio Domini sit vobiscum” said 
the prelate, making the sign of the cross, but without 
approaching nearer to the patient’s bed. 

“Your eyes witness,” said the Arabian, “the fever hath 
been subdued — he speaks with calmness and recollection 
— his pulse beats composedly as yours — try its pulsations 
yourself.” 

The prelate declined the experiment ; but Thomas of 
Gilsland, more determined on making the trial, did so, 
and satisfied himself that the fever was indeed gone. 

“ This is most wonderful,” said the knight, looking to 
the bishop ; “ the man is assuredlv cured. I must con- 
duct this mediciner presently to King Hi chard’s tent — 
What thinks your reverence?” 

“Stay, let me finish one cure ere I commence another,” 
said the Arab ; “I will pass with you when I have given 
my patient the second cup of this most holy elixir.” 

So saying he pulled out a silver cup, and filling it with 
water from a gourd which stood by the bedside, he next 
drew forth a small silken bag made of network, twisted 
with silver, the contents of which the bystanders could 
not discover, and immersing it in the cup, continued to 
watch it in silence during the space of five minutes. It 
seemed to the spectators as if some effervescence took place 
during the operation, but if so, it instantly subsided. 

“ Drink,” said the physician to the sick man~-“ sleep, 
and awaken free from malady ” 
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“And with this simple-seeming d naught, thou wilt 
undertake to cure a monarch said the Bishop of Tyre. 

“ I have cured a beggar, as you may beliold,’’ reyilied 
the sage. “Are the kings of Frangistan made of other 
clay than the meanest of their mbjects 'I ” 

“Let us have him presently to the King,” said the 
Baron of Gilsland. “lie hath shown tliat he ixissesses 
the secret which may restore his health. If he fails to 
exercise it, I will put himself past the power of niedicine.” 

As they were about to leave the hut, tiie sick man, 
raising his voice as much as his weakness permitted, 
exclaimed, “Reverend father, noble knight, and yom 
kind leech, if you would have me sleen and recover, tell 
me in charity what is become of my dear master 

“ He is upon a distant expedition, friend,” replied the 
prelate; “on an honourable embassy, which may detain 
him for some days.” 

“Nay,” said the B.aron of Gilsland, “why deceive the 
poor fellow ?— Friend, thy master has returned to the 
camp, and you will presently see him.” 

The invalid held up, as if in thankfulness, his wasted 
hands to Heaven, and, resisting no longer the soporiferous 
operation of the elixir, sunk down in a gentle sleep. 

“ You are a better physician than I, Sir Thomas,” said 
the prelate ; “ a soothing falsehood is fitter for a sick 
room than an un pleasing truth.” 

“How mean you, my reverend lord ?” said De A^aux, 
hastily. “Think you i would tell a falsehood to save the 
lives of a dozen such as he ?” 

“ You said,” replied the bishop, with manifest symptoms 
of alarm— “you said the esquire’s master was returned — 
he, I mean, of the Couchant Leopard ? ” 

“And he fs returned,” said De Vaux. “I spoke with 
him but a few hours since. This learned leech came in 
his company.” 

“ Holy Virgin ! why told you not of his return to me ? ” 
said the bishop, in evident perturbation. 

“ Did I not say that this same Knight of the Leopard 
had returned in company with the physician I thought 
I had,” replied De vaux, carelessly ; “but what signified 
his return, to the skill oi the physician, or the cure of hia 
Majesty ? ” 

“ Much, Sir Thomas — it signified much,” said the bishop, 
clenching his hands, pressing his foot against the earth, 
and giving signs of impatience, as if in an involuntary 
manner. “ But where can he be gone now, this same 
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knight? — God be with us — here may be some fatal 
errors ! ” 

‘‘Yonder serf in the outer space,” said De Vaux, not 
without wonder at the bishop’s emotion, “ can probably 
tell us whither his master has gone.” 

The lad was summoned, and, in a language nearly 
incomprehensible to them, gave them at length to under- 
stand, that an officer had summoned his master to the 
royal tent, some time before their arrival at that of his 
master. The anxiety of the bishop appeared to rise to 
the highest, and became evident to I)e Vaux, though 
neither an acute observer, nor of a suspicious temper. 
But with his anxiety seemed to increase his wish to keep 
it subdued and unobserved. He took a hasty leave of De 
Vaux, who looked after him with astonishment ; and, 
after shrugging up his shoulders in silent wonder, pro- 
ceeded to conduct the Arabian physician to the tent of 
King Ilichard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

^his is tho Prince of Leeches ; fever, pla^e, 

Cold rhenm, and hot podagra, do but look on him, 

And quit their grasp upoi; the tortured sinews. 

Anonymoxis. 

TnE Baron of Gi Island walked with slow step and an 
anxious countenance towards the royal pavilion. He 
had much diffidence of his own capacity, except in a field 
of battle, and, conscious of no very acute intellect, was 
usually contented to wonder at circumstances, which a 
man of livelier imagination would have endeavoured to 
investigate and understand, or at least would have made 
the subject of sj^eculation. But it seemed very extra- 
ordinary, even to him, that the attention of tho bishop 
should have been at once abstracted from all reflection 
on the marvellous cure which they had witnessed, and 
upon the probability it afforded of Richard being restored 
to health, by what seemed a very trivial piece of informa- 
tion, announcing the motions of a beggarly Scottish 
knight, than whom Thomas of Gilsland knew nothing 
within the circle of gentle blood more unimportant or 
contemptible ; and, despite his usual habit or passively 
beholding passing events, the baron’s spirit toiled with 
unwonted attempts to form conjectures on the cause. 

At length the idea occurred at once to him, that the 
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‘whole might be a conspiracy against King Kichard, 
formed within the camp of the allies, and to which the 
bishop, who was by some represented as a politic and 
unscrupulous person, was not unlikely to have been 
accessory. It was true, that, in his ov/n opinion, there 
existed no cliaracter so perfect as that of his master ; for 
Richard being the flower of chivalry, and the chief of 
Christian leaders, and obeying in all jpoints the commands 
of Holy Church, De Vaux’s ideas or perfection went no 
farther. Still he knew that, however nnworthily, it had 
been always his master’s fate to draw as much reproach 
and dislike, as honour and attachment, trom the display 
of his great qualities ; and that in the very camp, and 
amongst those princes bound by oath to the Crusade, 
were many who would have sacrificed all hope of victory 
over the Saracens, to the pleasure of ruining, or at least 
of humbling, Richard of England. 

“Wherefore,” said the baron to himself, “it is in no 
sense impossible that this El Hakim, with this his cure, 
or seeming cure, wrought on the^ body of the Scottish 
squire, may mean nothing but a trick, to which he of the 
Leopard may be accessary, and wherein the Bishop of 
Tyre, prelate as he is, may have some share.” 

This hypothesis, indeed, could not be so easily reconciled 
with the alarm manifested by the bishop, on learning 
that, contrary to his expectation, the Scottish knight had 
suddenly returned to the Crusaders’ camp. But l)e Vaux 
was influenced only by his general prejudices, which 
dictated to him the assured belief, that a wily Italian 
priest, a false-hearted Scot, and an infidel physician, 
formed a set of ingredients from whicli all evil, and no 
good, was likely to be extracted. He resolved, however, 
to lay his scruples bluntly before the King, of whose 
judgment he had nearly as high an opinion as of his 
valour. 

Meantime, events had taken place very contrary to the 
suppositions which Thomas de Vaux had entertained 
Scarce had he left the royal pavilion, when, f>et\vixt the 
impatience of the fever, and that which was natural to 
his disposition, Richard began to murmur at his delay, 
and express an earnest desire for his return. He had seen 
enough to try to reason himself out of tliis irritation, 
which greatly increased his bodily malady. Tie wearied 
his attendants by demanding from them amusements, 
and the breviary of the priest, tlie romance of the clerk, 
even the harp of his favourite minstrel, were had recourse 
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to in vain. At length, some two hours before sundown, 
and long, therefore, ere he could expect a satisfactory 
account of the process of the cure which the Moor or 
Arabian had undertaken, he sent, as we have already 
heard, a messenger commanding the attendance of tho 
Knight of the Leopard, determined to soothe his im- 
patience by obtaining from Sir Kenneth a more particular 
account of the cause of his absence from the camp, and 
the circumstances of his meeting with this celebrated 
physician. 

The Scottish knight, thus summoned, entered the royal 
presence, as one who was no stranger to such scenes. He 
was scarcely known to the King of England, even by 
sight, although, tenacious of his rank, as devout in tlie 
adoration of the lady of his secret heart, he had never 
been absent on those occasions when the munificence and 
hospitality of England opened the Court of its monarch 
to all who held a certain rank in chivalry. The King 
gazed fixedly on Sir Kenneth approaching his bedside 
while the knight bent his knee for a moment, then arose 
and stood before him, as became an oflicer in the presence 
of his sovereign, in a posture of deference, but not of 
subservience or humility. ^ 

“Thy name,” said the King, “is Kenneth of the Leopard 
— From whom hadst thou degree of knighthood 

“I took it from tlie sword of William the Lion, King of 
Scotland,” replied the Scot. 

“A weapon,” said the King, “well worthy to confer 
honour, nor has it been laid on an undeserving shoulder. 
We have seen thee bear thyself knightly and valiantly in 
press of battle, when most need there was ; and thou hadst 
not been yet to learn that thy deserts were known to us, 
but that thy presumption in other points has been such, 
that thy services can challenge no better reward than 
that of pardon for thy transgression. What sayst thou — 
ha ? ” 

Kenneth attempted to speak, but was unablo to express 
himself distinctly ; the consciousness of his too ambitious 
love, and the keen falcon glance with which Cceur de Lion 
seemed to penetrate his inmost soul, combining to discon- 
cert him. 

“And yet,” said the King, “although soldiers should 
obey comriHUid, and vassals be respectful towards their 
superiors, we might forgive a brave knight greater offence 
than the keeping a simple hound, though it were contrary 
to our express public ordinance.” 
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Eichard kept his eye fixed on the Scot’s face, beheld, 
and beholding, smiling inwardly at the relief produced by 
the turn he had given to his general accusation. 

“So please vou, my lord,’' said the Scot, “your Majesty 
must be good to us poor gentlemen of Scotland in this 
matter. We are far from home, scant of revenues, and 
cannot support ourselves as your wealthy nobles, who 
have credit of the Lombards. The Saracens shall feel our 
blows the Larder that we eat a piece of dried venison i’roin 
time to time, with our herbs and barley-cakes.” 

“It skills not asking my leave,” said Richard, “since 
Thomas de Vaux, who doth, like all around me, that 
which is fittest in his own eyes, hath already given thee 
permission for hunting and hawking.” 

“ For hunting only, and please you,” said the Scot ; 
“but, if it please your Majesty to indulge me witli the 
privilege of hawking also, and you list to trust me with a 
falcon on fist, I trust I could supply your royal mess with 
some choice waterfowl.” 

“I dread me, if thou hadst but the falcon,” said the 
King, “ thou vouldst scarce wait for the permission. I 
wot well it is said abroad that we of the lino of Anjou 
resent offence against our forest laws, as highly as we 
would do treason against our crown. To bi‘ave and 
worthy men, however, we could pardon either misde- 
meanour. — But enough of this. — 1 desire to know of you, 
Sir Knight, wherefore, and by whose authority^, you took 
this recent journey to the wilderness of the Dead Sea, and 
Engaddi 

“ By order,” replied the knight, “ of tlie Council of the 
Brinces of the Holy Crusade.” 

“And how dared any one to give such an order, when I 
— not tlie least, surely, in the league — was unacquainted 
with it ? ” 

“It was not my part, please you highness,” said the 
Scot, “ to enquire into such particulars. I am a soldier of 
the Cross — serving, doubtless, for the present, under your 
highness’s banner, and proud of the permission to do so — 
but still one wljo hath taken on him the holy symbol for 
the rights of Christianity, and the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bound, therefore, to obey, without ques- 
tion, the orders of the princes and chiefs by whom the 
blessed enterprise is directed. That indisposition should 
seclude, I trust for but a short time, your highness from 
their councils, in which you hold so potential n voice, I 
must lament with all Cnristendorn ; but, as a soldier, X 
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must obey those on whom the lawful right of command 
devolves, or set but an evil example in the Christian 
camp.” 

“ Thou say’st well,” said King Kichard ; “and the blame 
rests not with thee, but with those with whom, when it 
shall please Heaven to raise me from this accursed bed of 
pain and inactivity, I hope to reckon roundly. What was 
the purport of thy message ?” 

“Methinks, and please your highness,” replied Sir 
Kenneth, “that were best asked of those who sent me, 
and who can render the reasons of mine errand : whereas, 
T can only tell its outward form and purport.” 

“Palter not with me, Sir Scot — it were ill for thy 
safety,” said the irritable monarch. 

“My safety, my lord,” replied the knighL firmlv, “I 
cast behind me as a regardless thing when I vowed my- 
self to this enterprise, looking rather to my immortal 
welfare, than to that which concerns my earthly body.” 

“ By the mass,” said King Richard, “ thou art a brave 
fellow! Hark thee, Sic Knight, I love the Scottish 
people ; they are hardj^, though dogged and stubborn, 
and, I think, true men in the main, though the necessity 
of state has sometimes constrained them to be dissemblers. 
I deserve some love at their hand, for I have voluntarily 
done what tliey could not by arms have extorted from me, 
any more than fi’om my predecessors — I have re-estab- 
lished the fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, which 
lay in pledge to England — I have restored your ancient 
boundaries — and, hnally, I have renounced a claim to 
homage u]^on the crown of England, which I thought 
unjustly forced on you. I have endeavoured to make 
honourable and inde])endont friends, where former kings 
of England attempted only to compel unwilling and 
reb(‘llious vassals.” 

“All this you have done, my Lord King,” said Rir 
Kenneth, bowing — “All this you have done, by your 
royal treaty wdtii our sovereign at Canterbury. There- 
fore have you me, and many better Scottish men, making 
war against the infidels, under your banners, who would 
else have been ravaging your frontiers in England. If 
their numbers are now few, it is because their lives have 
been freely waged and wasted.” 

r “I grant it true,” said the King ; “and for the good 
offices I have done your land, I require you to remember, 
that, as a principal member of the Christian league, I 
have a right to know the negotiations of ray confederates. 
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Do me, therefore, the lustice to tell n>e what I have a title 
to be acquainted with, and which I am certain to know 
more truly from you than from others.” 

“My lord,” said the Scot, “thus conjured, I will speak 
the truth ; for I well believe that your purposes towards 
the principal object of our expedition are single-hearted 
and honest ; and it is more than I dare warrant for otliers 
of the Holy League. Be pleased, therefore, to know, niy 
charge was to propose, through the medium of the hermit 
of Engaddi — a holy man, respected and protected by 
Saladin himself ” 

“ A continuation of the truce, I doubt not,” said Bichard, 
hastily interrupting him. 

“No, by Saint Andrew, my liege,” said the Scottish 
knight ■ “but the establishment of a lasting peace, and 
the withdrawing our armies from Palestine.” 

“ Saint George ! ” said Bichard, in astonishment — “ HI 
as I have justly thought of them, I could not have dreamed 
they would have humbled themselves to such dislicnour. 
Speak, Sir Kenneth, with what will did you carry such a 
message ? ” 

“With right good-will, ray lord,” said Kenneth; “be- 
cause, when we had lost our noble leader, under whoso 
guidance alone I hoped for victory, I saw none who could 
succeed him likely to lead us to conquest, and 1 accounted 
it well in such circumstances to avoid defeat.” 

“And on what conditions was this hopeful peace to 
bo contracted?” said King Bichard, painfully suppres- 
sing the passion with which his heart was almost 
bursting. 

“ These were not intrusted to me, my lord,” answerc'd 
the Knight of the Couchant Leopard. “ I delivered tlunn 
sealed to the hermit.” 

“And foi’ what hold you this reverend hermit?— for 
fool, madman, traitor, or saint?” said Bichard. 

“His folly, sire,” replied the shrewd Bcottishman, “I 
hold to be assumed to win favour and reverence from the 
Paynimrie, who regard madmen as the inspired of Heaven; 
at least it seemed to me as exhibited only occasionally, 
and not as mixing, like natural folly, with the? general 
tenor of his mind.” 

“Shrewdly replied,” said the monarch, throwing himself 
back on his couch, from which he had half raised himself. 
— “Now of his penitence?” 

“His penitence,” continued Kenneth, “appears to me 
sincere, and the fruits of remorse for some dreadful crime, 
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for which he seems, in his own opinion, condemned to 
reprobation.” 

“And for his policy ?” said King Richard. 

“Methinks, my lord,” said the Scottish knight, “he 
despairs of the security of Palestine, as of his own salva- 
tion, by any means short of a miracle — at least, since 
the arm of Richard of England hath ceased to strike 
for it.” 

“And therefore, the coward policy of this hermit is like 
that of these miserable princes, who, forgetful of their 
knighthood and their faith, are only resolved and deter- 
mined when the question is retreat, and, rather than go 
forward against an armed Saracen, would trample in 
their flight over a dying ally ! ” 

“Might I so far presume, my Lord King,” said the 
Scottish knight, “this discourse but heats your disease, 
the enemy from which Christendom dreads more evil than 
from armed hosts of infidels.” 

The countenance of King Richard was, indeed, more 
flushed, and his action became more feverishly vehement, 
as, with clenched hand, expanded arm, and flashing eyes, 
he seemed at once to suffer under bodily pain, and at the 
same time under vexation of mind, while his high spirit 
led him to speak on, as if in contempt of both. 

“ You can flatter, Sir Knight,” he said, “ but you escape 
me not. I must know more from you than you have yet 
told me. Saw you my royal consort when at Engaddi?” 

“To my knowledge— no, ray lord,” replied Sir Kenneth, 
with considei’able perturbation ; for he remembered the 
midnight procession in the chapel of the rocks. 

“I ask you,” said the King, in a sterner voice, “whether 
you were not in the clumel of the Carmelite Nuns at 
Engaddi, and there saw Berengaria, Queen of England, 
and the ladies of her Court, who went thither on pil- 
grimage ?” 

“ My lord,” said Sir Kenneth, “I will speak the truth 
as in the confessional. In a sybterranean chapel, to which 
the anchorite conducted me, I beheld a choir of ladies do 
homage to a relic of the highest sanctity ; but as I saw 
not their faces, nor heard their voices, unless in the 
hymns which they chanted, I cannot tell whether the 
Queen of England was of the bevy.” 

“And was there no one of these ladies known to you ?” 

Sir Kenneth stood silent. 

“ 1 ask you,” said Richard, raising himself on his elbow, 
“ as a knight and a gentleman, and I shall know by your 
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answer how you value either character — did you, or did 
you not, know any lady amongst that band of wor- 
shippers ? ” 

“ Mj lord,” said Kenneth, not without much hesitation, 
“ I might guess.” 

“And I also may guess,” said tlio King, frowning 
sternly ; “ but it is enough. Leonai d as you are. Sir 
Knight, beware tempting the lion^s paw. Hark ye— to 
become enamoured of the moon would be but an act of 
folly ; but to leap from the battlements of a lofty tower, 
in the wild hope of coming within hei sphere, were seJf- 
destructive madness.” 

At this moment some bustling was heard in the outer 
apartment, and the King, hastily changing to his more 
natural manner, said, “Enough — begone- speed to I)e 
Vaux, and send him hither with the Arabian physician. 
My life for the faith of the Soldan ! Would he but abjure 
his false law, I would aid him with my sword to drive 
this scum of French and Austrians from his dominions, 
and think Palestine as well ruled by him as when her 
kings were anointed by the decree of Heaven itself.” 

The Knight of the Leopard retired, and presently after- 
wards the chamberlain announced a deputation from the 
Council, who had come to wait on the Majesty of Eng- 
land. 

“ It is well they allow that I am living yet,” was his 
reply. “ Who are the reverend ambassadors ? ” 

“ The Grand Master of the Templars, and the Marquis 
of Montserrat.” 

“ Our bi’other of France loves not sick-beds,” said 
Kichard ; “ yet, had Philip been ill, I had stood by his 
couch long since. — Jocelyn, lay me the couch more fairly, 
it is tumbled like a stormy sea— reach rne yonder steel 
mirror — pass a comb through my hair and beard. They 
look, indeed, liker a lion’s mane than a Christian man’s 
locks — bring water.” 

“My lord,” said the trembling chamberlain, “the leeches 
say that cold water may be fatal.” 

“ To the foul fiend with the leeches ! ” replied the 
monarch ; “ if they cannot cure me^, think you I will 
allow them to torment me ? — There, then ” — he said, after 
having made his ablutions, “admit the worshipful envoys ; 
they will now, I think, scarcely see that disease has made 
Kichard negligent of his person.” 

The celebrated Master of the Templars was a tall, thin, 
war-worn man, with a slow yet penetrating eye, and 
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a brow on which a thousand dark intrigues ha stamped 
a portion of their obscurity. At the head of that singular 
body, to whom their order was everything, and their 
individuality nothing — seeking the advancement of its 

E ower, even at the hazard of that very religion which the 
'ateniity were originally associated to protect— accused 
of heresy and witchcraft, although by their character 
Christian priests— suspected of secret league with the 
8oldan, though by oath devoted to the protection of the 
Holy Temple, or its recovery — the whole order, and the 
whole personal character or its commander, or Grand 
Master, was a riddle, at the exposition of which most 
men shuddered. The Grand Master was dressed in his 
white robes of solemnity, and he bare the abacus, a 
mystic staff of office, the peculiar form of which nas 
given rise to such singular conjectures and commentaries, 
leading to suspicions that this celebrated fraternity of 
Christian knights were embodied under the foulest symbols 
of Paganism. 

Con rad e of Montserrat had a much more pleasing 
exterior than the dark and mysterious priest-soldier by 
whom he was accompanied. He was a handsome man, of 
middle age, or sometning past that term, bold in the field, 
sagacious in council, gay and gallant in times of festivity ; 
but, on the other hand, he was generally accused of ver- 
satility, of a narrow and selfish ambition, of a desire to 
extend his own principality, without regard to the w'eal 
of the Latin kingdom of Palestine, and of seeking his 
own interest, by private negotiations with Saladin, to the 
prejudice of the Christian leaguers. 

When the usual salutations had been made by these 
dignitaries, and courteously returned by King Hichard, 
the Marquis of Montserrat commenced an explanation or 
the moti\ es of their visit, sent, as he said they were, by 
the anxious Kings and Princes who composed the Council 
of the Crusadei’s, ‘‘to enquire into the health of their 
magnanimous ally, the valiant King of England.” 

“We know the importance in which the Princes of the 
Council hold our health,” replied the English King ; “and 
are well aware how much they must have suffered by 
suppressing all curiosity concerning it for fourteen days, 
for fear, doubtless, of aggravating our disorder, by show- 
ing their anxiety regarding the event.” 

The flow of the Marquis’s eloquence being checked, and 
he himself thrown into some confusion by this reply, his 
more austere companion took up the thread of the con- 
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versation, and, with as much di-y and brief gravity as 
was consistent with the presence which he addressed, 
informed the King that tney came from the Council, to 
pray, in the name of Christendom, “that he would not 
suffer his health to bo tampered with by an infidel phy- 
sician, said to be dispatched by Saladiii, until the Council 
had taken measures to remove or confirm the suspicion, 
wdiich thev at present conceived did attach itself to the 
mission of such a person.” 

“Grand Master of the Holy and Valiant Order of 
Knights Templars, and jmu. Most Noble Marquis of 
Montserrat,” replied lUeliard, “if it please you to relii-e 
into the adjoining pavilion, you shall presently see what 
account we make of the. tej^Um* remonstrances of our 
royal and princely colleagues iji this religious warfare.” 

The Marquis and Grand Master retired accordingly ; 
nor had they been many minutes in the outward pavilion 
when the Eastern physician arrived, accompanied by the 
Baron of Gilsland and Kenneth of »Scotlana. The baron, 
howe t^er, was a little later of entering the tent than the 
other two, stopning, perchance, to issue some orders to 
the warders without. 

As the Arabian physician entered, he made his obeisance,, 
after the Oriental fashion, to the Marquis and Grand 
Master, whose dignity was apparent, both from their 
appearance and tneir bearing. The Grand Master re- 
turned the salutation with an expression of disdainful 
coldness, the Marquis, with the popular courtesy which 
he habitually practised to men of every rank and nation. 
There was a pause ; for the Scottish knight, waiting for 
the arrival of De Vaux, presumed not, of his own autho- 
rity, to enter the tent of the King of England, and, during 
this interval, the Grand Master sternly demanded of tluj 
Moslem, — “ Infidel, hast thou the courage to practise 
thine art upon the person of an anointed sovereign of 
the Christian host?” 

“The sun of Allah,” answered the sage, “shines on the 
Nazarene as \y cll as on the true believer, and his servant 
dare make no distinction betwixt them, when called on 
to exorcise the art )f healing.” 

“Misbelieving Hakim,” said tlie Grand Master, “or what- 
soever they call thee for an uiibaptized slave of darkness, 
dost thou well know, that tlioii slialt be torn asunder 
by wild horses should King Richard die under tliy 
charge ?” 

“That were hard justice,” answered the physician:. 
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“seeing that I can but use human means, and that the 
issue is written in the book of light.” 

“Nay, reverend and valiant Grand Master,” said the 
Marquis of Montserrat, “ consider that this learned man 
is not acquainted with our Christian order^ adopted in 
the fear of God, and for the safety of his anointed. — Be it 
known to thee, grave physician, whose skill we doubt not, 
that your wisest course is to repair to the presence of the 
illustrious Council of our Holy League, and there to give 
account and reckoning to such wise and learned leeches 
as they shall nominate, concerning your means of process 
and cure of this illustrious patient ; so shall you escape 
all the danger, which rashly taking such a high matter 
upon your sole answer, you may else most likely incur.” 

“My lords,” said El Hakim, “I understand you well. 
But knowledge hath its champions as well as your military 
art, nay, hath sometimes had its martyrs as well |is 're- 
ligion. I have the command of my sovereign, the Soldan 
Saladin, to heal this Nazarene King, and, with the bless- 
ing of the Prophet, I will obey his commands. If I fail, ye 
wear swords thirsting for the blood of the faithful, and I 
proffer my body to your weapons. But I will not reason 
with one uncircumcised upon the virtue of the medicines 
of which I have obtained Knowledge through the grace of 
the Prophet, and I pray you interpose no delay between 
me and my office.” 

“ Who talks of delay ?” said the Baron de Vaux, hastily 
entering the tent; “we have had but too much already. — 
I salute you, rny Lord of Montserrat, and you, valiant 
Grand Master. But I must presently pass with this 
learned physician to the bedside of my master.” 

“My lord,” said the Marquis, in Norman-French, or 
the language of Ouie, as it was then called, “are you well 
advised that we came to expostulate on the part of the 
Council of the Monarchs .and Princes of the Crusade, 
agfiinst the j-isk of ]H‘niiitting an infidel and Eastern 
physician to tamper witli a health so valuable as that of 
your master King Ilich.aixn” 

“Noble Lord Marquis,” replied the Englishman, bluntly, 
“I can neither use many words, nor do 1 delight in listen- 
ing to them — moreover, I am much more readv to believe 
what my eyes have seen, than what my ears have heard. 
I am satisfied that this heathen c<an cure the sickness of 
King Kichard, and I believe and trust he will labour to 
do so. Time is precious. If Mahommed — May God’s curse 
be on him 1 — stood at the door of the tent, with such fair 
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purpose as this Adonbec el Hakim entertains, I would 
hold it sin to delay him for a minute — So, give ye God’en, 
iny lords.” 

“Nay, but,” said Conrade of Montserrat, “the King 
himself said we should be present when this same physician 
dealt upon him.” 

The baron whispered the chamberlain, probably to 
know whether the Marquis spoke truly, and then replied, 
“ My lords, if you will hold your patience, you are wel- 
come to enter with us ; but if you interrupt, by action or 
threat, this accomplished physician in his duty, be it 
known, that, without respect to your high quality, I will 
enforce your absence from Ricliard’s tent; for know, I am 
so well satisfied of the virtue of this man’s medicines, that 
were Richard himself to refuse them, by Our Lady of 
Lanercost, I think I could find in my heart to force him 
to take the means of his cure v^hether he would or no. — 
Move onward, El Hakim.” 

The last word was spoken in the b'ngua franca, and 
instantly obeyed by tlie physician. The Grand Master 
looked grimly on the unceremonious old soldier, but, on 
exchanging a glance with the Marquis, smoothed his 
frowning brow as well as he could, and both followed Do 
Vaux and the Arabian into the inner tent, where Richard 
lay expecting them, with that impatience with which the 
sick man watches the step of his physician. Sir Kenneth, 
whose attendance seemed neither asked nor prohibited, 
felt himself, by the circumstances in which he stood, en- 
titled to follow these high dignitaries, but, conscious of 
his inferior power and rank, remained aloof during the 
scene which took place. 

Richard, when they entered his apartment, immediately 
exclaimed, “So ho! a goodly fellowship come to see 
Richard take his leap in the dark. — My noble allies, I 

S reet you as the representatives of our assembled league ; 

achard will again be amongst you in his former fashion, 
or ye shall bear to the grave what is left of him. — De 
Vaux, lives he or dies he, thou hast the thanks of thy 
prince. — There is yet another— but this fever hath wasted 
my eyesight — what, the bold Scot, who would climb 
Heaven without a ladder? — he is welcome too. — Come, Sir 
Hakim, to the work, to the work.” 

The physician, who had already informed himself of 
the various symptoms of the King’s illness, now felt his 
pulse for a long time, and with deep attention, while ail 
around stood silent, and in breathless expectation. The 
XX.— 8 
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sage next filled a cup with spring water, and dipt into it 
the small red purse, which, as formerly, he took from his 
bosom. When he seemed to think it sufficiently medicated, 
he was about to offer it to the sovereign, who prevented 
him, by saying, “Hold an instant. — Thou hast felt my 
pulse—let me lay my finger on thine. — I too, as becomes 
a good knight, know something of thine art.” 

The Arabian yielded his hand without hesitation, and 
his long slender dark fingers were, for an instant, enclosed, 
and almost Imried, in the large enfoldment of King 
Richard’s hand. 

“His blood beats calm as an infant’s,” said the King ; 
“.so throb not theirs who poison princes. De Vaux, 
wdiether we live or die, dismiss this Hakim with honour 
and safety— Coininend us, friend, to the noble Saladin. 
Should I die, it is without doubt of his faith— should I 
live, it will be to thank him as a warrior would desire to 
be thanked.” 

He then raised himself in bed, took the cup in his hand, 
and, turning to the Marquis and the Grand Master, — 
“Mark what I say, and let my royal brethren pledge me 
in Cynrus wine — ‘To the immortal honour of the first 
Crusader who slnill strike lance or sword on the gate of 
Jerusalem; and to the shame and eternal infamy of 
whomsoever shall turn back from the plough on which 
he hath laid his hand ! ’ ” 

He drained the cup to the bottom, resigned it to the 
Arabian, and sunk back, as if exhausted, upon the 
cushions which were arranged to receive him. The 
physician, then, with silent but expressive signs, directed 
that all should leave the tent excepting himself and De 
Yaux, whom no remonstrance could induce to withdraw, 
The apartment was cKared accordingly. 


CHAPTER X, 

And now I will unclassp a secret book, 

And, to j'uur quick-ct>noeivin{jr discontent, 

I’ll read 3'ou matter deep and dani^erons, 

Ucnnj /r., Part /. 

The Marquis of Montserrat, and the Grand Master of 
the Knights Templars, stood together in the front of the 
royal pavilion, within which this singular scene had 
passed, and beheld a strong guard of bills and bows 
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drawn out to form a circle around it, and keep at distance 
all which might disturb the sleeping monarch. The 
soldiers wore the downcast, silent, and sullen looks, with 
which they trail their arms at a funeral, and stepped 
with such caution that you coi’M not hear a buckler ring, 
or a sword clatter, though so many men in armour were 
moving around the tent. They lowered their weapons in 
deep reverence, as the dignitaries passed througn their 
files, but with the same profound silence. 

“ There is a change of cheer among these island dogs,'' 
said the Grand Master to Conrade, when they had passed 
Eichard’s Guards. “ What hoarse tumult and revel used 
to bo before this pavilion ! nought but pitching the bar, 
hurling the ball, wrestling, roaring of songs, clattering of 
wine-pots, and quatfing of fiagons, among these burly 
yeomen, as if they were holding some country wake, witn 
a Maypole in the midst of them, instead of a royal 
standard.” 

“ Mastiffs are a faithful race,” said Conrade ; “ and the 
King their master has won their love by being ready to 
wrestle, brawl, or revel amongst the foremost of them, 
wlienever the humour seized him.” 

“He is totally compounded of humours,” said the 
Grand Master. “Marked you the pledge he gave us, 
instead of a prayer, over his grace-cup yonder?” 

“ He would have felt it a grace-cup, and a well spiced 
one too,” said the Marquis, “were Saladin like any other 
Turk that ever wore turban, or turned him to Mecca at 
the call of Muezzin. But he affects faith, and honour, 
and generosity, — as if it were for an unbaptized dog like 
hiin to practise the virtuous bearing of a Christian 
knight ! It is said he hath applied to Kichard to be 
admitted within the pale of chivalry.” 

“ By Saint Bernara ! ” exclaimed the Grand Master, “ it 
were time then to throw off our belts and spurs. Sir 
Conrade, deface our armorial bearings, and renounce our 
burgonets, if the highest honour of Christianity were 
conferred on an unchristened Turk of ten pence.” 

“You rate the Soldan cheap,” replied the Marquis; 
“yet though he be a likely man, I nave seen a better 
heathen sold for forty pence at the bagnio.” 

They were now near their horses, which stood at some 
distance from the royal tent, prancing among the gallant 
train of esquires and pages by whom they were attended, 
when Conrade, after a moment’s pause, proposed that 
they should enjoy the coolness of the evening breeze 
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which had arisen, and, dismissing their steeds and 
attendants, walk homewards to tneir own quarters, 
through the lines of the extended Christian camp. The 
Grand Master assented, and they proceeded to walk 
together accordingly, avoiding, as if by mutual consent, 
the more inhabited parts of the canvass city, and tracing 
the broad esplanade which lay between the tents and the 
external defences, where they could converse in private, 
and unmarked, save by the sentinels as they passed them. 

They spoke for a time upon the military points and 
preparations for defence ; but this sort of discourse, in 
which neither seemed to take interest, at length died 
away, and there was a long pause, which terminated by 
the Marquis of Montserrat stopping short, like a man 
who has formed a sudden resolution, and, gazing for some 
moments on the dark inflexible countenance of the Grand 
Master, he at length addressed him thus : — “ Might it 
consist with your valour and sanctity, reverend Sir Giles 
Amaury, I would pray you for once to lay aside the dark 
vizor which you wear, and to converse with a friend 
barefaced.” 

The Templar half-smiled. 

“ There are light-coloured masks,” he said. “ as well as 
dark 'sdzors, and the one conceals the natural features as 
completely as the other.” 

“ Be it so,” said the Marquis, putting his hand to his 
chin, and withdrawing it with the action of one who un- 
masks himself ; “ there lies my disguise. And now, what 
think you, as touching the interests of your own Order, 
of the prospects of this Crusade?” 

“ This is tearing the veil from my thoughts rather than 
exposing your own,” said the Grand Master ; “ yet I will 
reply with a ))arable told to me by a santon of the desert. 
— ‘ A certain farmer prayed to Heaven for rain, and mur- 
mured wdien it b'll not at his need. To punish his 
impatience, Allah,’ said the santon, ‘ sent the Euphi'ates 
upon his farm, and he was destroyed with all his posses- 
sions, even by the granting of his own wishes.’ ” 

“Most truly spoken,” said the Marquis Conrade ; “would 
that the oce.an had swallowed up nineteen parts of the 
armaments of these western princes ! what remained 
would better have served the purpose of the Christian 
nobles of Palestine, the wretched remnant of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. Left to ourselves, we might have 
bent to the storm, or, moderately supported with money 
and troops, we might have compelled Saladin to respect 
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our valour, and grant us peace and nrotection on easjr 
terms. But, from the extremity of aanger with which 
this powerful Crusade threatens the Soldan, we cannot 
suppose, should it pass over, that the Saracen will suifer 
any one of us to hold possessions or principalities in 
Syria, far less permit the existence or the Christian 
military fraternities, from whom they have experienced 
so much iniscliief.” 

“Ay, but,” said the Templar, “these adventurous 
Crusaders may succeed, and again plant the Cross on the 
bulwarks of Zion.” 

“ And what will that advantage oitlier the Order of the 
Templars, or Conrade of Montserrat ?” said the Marquis. 

“You it may advantage,” replied the Grand Master. 
“ Conrade of Montserrat might become Conrade King of 
Jerusalem.” 

“That sounds like something,” said the Marquis, “and 
yet it rings but hollow. — Godfrey of Bouillon might well 
choose the crown of thorns for his emblem. Grand 
Master, I will confess to you I have caught some attach- 
ment to the Eastern form of government : A pure and 
simple monarchy should consist but of King and subjects. 
Such is the simple and primitive structure— a shepherd 
and his flock. All this internal chain of feudal de))endenco 
is artificial and sophisticated, and I would rather hold 
the baton of my poor marquisate with a firm gripe, and 
wield it after my pleasure, tlian the sceptre of a monarch, 
to be in efiect restrained and curlx'd by the will of as 
many proud feudal barons as hold land under the Assize 
of Jerusalem.^ A King should tread freely, Grand Master, 
and should not be controlled by here a ditch, and there a 
fence — here a feudal privilege, and there a mail-clad 
baron, with his sword in his hand to maintain it. To 
sum the whole, I am aware that Guy de Lusignan's claims 
to the throne would be preferred to mine, if llichard 
recovers, and has aught to say in the choice.” 

“ Enough,” said the Grandf Master ; “ thou hast indeed 
convinced me of thy sincerity. Others may hold the 
same opinions, but few, save Conrade of Montserrat, dared 
frankly avow that he desires not the restitution of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, but rather prefers being master of 

1 The Assisses de Jerusalem were the digest of feudal law, composed by 
Godfrey of Coulogne, for the government of the Latin kingdom of Palestine, 
when reconquered from the Saracens. “ It was composed with advice of tl»e 
patriarch and barons, the clergy and laity,” and is, says the historian Gibbon, 
*‘a precious monument of feudatory jurisprudence, founded upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom which were essential to the system.” (S.) 
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a portion of its fragments, like the barbarous islanders, 
who labour not for the aeliverance of a goodly vessel 
from the billows, expecting rather to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the wreck.” 

“ Thou wilt not betray my counsel ? ” said Conrade, 
looking sharply and suspiciously. “Know, for certain, 
that my tongue shall never wrong my head, nor my hand 
forsake the defence of either. Impeach me if thou wilt — 
I am prepared to defend myself in the lists against the 
best Templar who ever laid lance in rest.” 

“Yet thou start’st somewhat suddenly for so bold a 
steed,” said the Grand Muster. “However, I swear to 
thee ])y the Holy Temple, which our Order is sworn to 
defend, that I will keep counsel with thee as a true 
comrade,” 

“By which Temple?” said the Marquis of Montserrat, 
whose love of sarcasm often outran his policy and dis- 
cretion ; “sweart^st thou by that on the hill of Zion, which 
was built by King Solomon, or by that symbolical, em- 
blematical edifice, which is said to be spoken of in the 
counsels held in the vaults of your Preceptories, as some- 
thing which infers the aggrandisement of thy valiant and 
venerable Order ? ” 

The Templar scowled upon him with an eye of death, 
but answered calmly, “ By whatever Temple I swear, be 
assured. Lord Marquis, my oath is sacred. I would I 
knew how to bind thcf. by one of equal obligation.” 

“I will swear Huth to thee,” said the Marquis, laughing, 
“ by the Earl’s coronet, which 1 hope to convert, ere these 
wars are over, into something better. It feels cold on 
my brow, that same .sliglit coronal ; a duke’s cap of main- 
tenance were a b(?tter protection against suen a night 
breeze as now blows, and a king’s crown more preferable 
still, being lined with comfortable ermine and velvet. In 
a word, our interests bind us together ; for think not, 
Lord Grand Master, that, were these allied Princes to 
regain Jerusalem, and place a king of their own choosing 
then*, they would suffer your Order, any more than my 
poor marquisate, to retain the independence which we 
now hold. No, by Our Lady In such case, the proud 
Knights of Saint John must again spread plasters, and dress 
plague-sores, in the hospitals ; and you, most puissant and 
venerable Knights of the Temple, must return to your con- 
dition of simple men-at-arms, sleep three on a pallet, and 
mount two upon one horse, as your present seal still 
expresses to have been your ancient most simple custom.” 
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“The rank, privileges, and opulence of our Order pre- 
vent so much degradation as you threaten,” said the 
Teniplar, haughtily. 

“ These are your bane,” said Con rad of Montserrat ; 
“and you, as well ai^ I, reverend Grand Master, know, 
that, were the allied Princes to be successful in Palestine, 
it would be their first point of policj to abate the inde> 
pendence of your Order, which, but for the protection of 
our holy father the Pope, and the necessity of employing 
your valour in the conquest of Palestine, you would long 
since have exi3erienced. Give them complete success, and 
you will be flung aside, as the splinters of a broken lance 
are tossed out of the tilt-yard.” 

“ There may be truth in what you sa,^^,” said tlie Templar, 
darkly smiling; “but what were our hopes should the 
allies withdraw their forces, and leave Palestine in the 
grasp of Sal ad in 

“Great and assured,” replied Con rad e ; “the Soldan 
would ^ive large provinces to maintani at his behest a 
body of well-appointed Frankish lances. In Egypt, in 
Persia, an hundred such auxiliaries, joined to his own 
light cavalry, would turn the battle against the most 
fearful odds. This dependence would bo but for a time — 
perhaps during the lite of this enterprising Soldan—but, 
in the East, empires arise like mushrooms. Suppose him 
dead, and us strengthened with a constant succession of 
fiery and adventurous spirits from Europe, what might 
we not hope to achieve, uncontrolled by these monarchs, 
whose dignity throws us at present into the shade — and, 
were they to remain here, and succeed in this expedition, 
would wullingly consign us for ever to degradation and 
dependence ? ” 

“You say well, my Lord Marquis,” said the Grand 
Master; “and your words find an echo in my bosom. 
Yet must we be cautious; Philip of France is wise as 
well as valiant.” 

“True, and will be therefore the more easily diverted 
from an expedition, to which, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
or urged by his nobles, he rashly bound himself. He is 
jealous of King Ilichard, his natural enemy, and longs to 
return to prosecute plans of ambition nearer to Paris than 
Palestine. Any fair pretence will serve him for with- 
drawing from a scene, in whicli he is aware he is wasting 
the force of his kingdom.” 

“And the Duke of Austria?” said the Templar. 

“Oh, touching the Duke,” returned Conrade, “his self- 
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conceit and folly lead him to the same conclusions as do 
Philip’s policy and wisdom. He conceives himself, God 
help the while, ungratefully treatedj because men’s 
mouths, — even those of his own minnesingers ^^ — are filled 
with the praises of King Richard, whom he fears and 
hates, and in whose harm he would rejoice, like those 
unbred dastardly curs, who, if the foremost of the pack is 
hurt by the gripe of the wolf, are much more likely to 
assail the sufibrer from behind, than to come to his 
assistance. — But wherefore tell I this to thee, save to 
show that I am in sincerity in desiring that this league 
be broken up, and the country freed of these great 
monarchs with their hosts ? and thou well knowest, and 
hast thyself seen, how all the princes of influence and 
power, one alone excepted, are eager to enter into treaty 
with the Soldan.” 

“ I acknowledge it,” said the Templar ; “ he were blind 
that had not seen this in tlanr last deliberations. But 
lift yet thy mask an inch higher, and tell me thy real 
reason for pressing upon the Council that Northern 
Englishman, or Scot, or whatever you call yonder 
Knight of the Leopard, to carry their proposals for a 
treaty ? ” 

“There was a policy in it,” replied the Italian; “his 
character of native of Britain was sufficient to meet what 
Raladin required, who knew him to belong to the band of 
Richard, while his character of Scot, and certain other 
personal grudges which I wot of, rendered it most unlikely 
that our envoy should, on his return, hold any communi- 
cation with the sick l>ed of Richard, to whom his presence 
w'as ever unaccejitable.” 

“Oh, too fiiu‘.-spun policy,” said the Grand Master; 
“ trust me, that Italian spiders’ webs will never bind this 
unshorn Samson of the Isle — well if you can do it with 
new cords, and those of the toughest. See you not that 
the envoy whom you have selected so carefully, liath 
brought us, in this physician, the means of restoring the 
lion-hearted, bull-necked Englishman, to prosecute his 
Crusading enterprise ; and, so soon as he is able once more 
to rush on, which of the princes dare hold back?— They 
must follow him for very shame, although they would 
march under the banner of Satan as soon.” 

“ Be content,” said Conrade of Montserrat ; “ ere this 
physician, if he work W anything short of miraculous 
agency, can accomplish Richard’s cure, it may be possible 

1 Tho German minstrels were so termed. (S.) 
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to put some open rupture betwixt the FrencAiman, at 
least the Austrian, ana his allies of England, so that the 
breach shall be irreconcilable; and Eichard may arise 
from his bed, perhaps to command his own native troops, 
but never again, by hi'’i sole energy, to wield the force of 
the whole Crusade.” 

“ Thou art a willing archer,” said the Templar ; “ but, 
Conrade of Montserrat, thy bow is over slack to carry an 
arrow to the mark.” 

He then stopt short, cast a suspicious glance to see that 
no one overheard him, and taking Coniade by the hard, 
pressed it eagerly as he looked the Italian in the face, and 
repeated slowly, — “Eichard arise from his bed, say’st thou ? 
— Conrade, he must never arise ! ” 

The Marquis of Montserrat started — “What! — spoke 
you of Eichard of England — of Cceur de Lion — the 
champion of Christendom ?” 

His cheek turned pale, and his knees trembled as he 
spoke. The Templar looked at him, with his iron visage 
contorted into a smile of contempt. 

“Know’sttlmu what thou look’st like, Rir Conrade, at 
this moment ? Not like the politic and valiant Marquis 
of Montserrat — not like him who would direct the Council 
of Princes, and determine the fate of empires — but like a 
novice, who, stumbling upon a conjuration in his master’s 
book of gramarye, has raised the devil wlien he least 
thought of it, and now stands terrified at the spirit which 
appears before him.” 

“I grant you,” said Conrade, recovering himself, “that 
— unless some other sure road could be discovered— thou 
hast hinted at that which leads most direct to our pur- 
pose. But, blessed Mary ! we shall become the cursci of 
all Europe, the malediction of every one, from the Pope 
on his throne to the very beggar at the church gate, who, 
ragged and leprous, in the la.st extremity of human 
wretchedness, snail bless himself that he is neither Giles 
Amaury, nor Conrade of Montserrat.” 

“If thou takest it thus,” said the Grand Master, with 
the same composure which characterised him all through 
this remarkable dialogue, “let us hold there has nothing 

E assed between us — that we have spoken in our sleep — 
ave awakened, and the vision is gone.” 

“It never can depart,” answered Conrade. 

“Visions of ducal crowns and kingly diadems are, in- 
deed, somewhat tenacious of their place in the imagina- 
tion,” replied the Grand Master. 
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“Well,” answered Conrade, “let me but first try to 
break peace between Austria and England.” 

They parted. — Conrade remained standing still upon 
the spot, and watching the flowing white clo?ik of the 
Templar as he stalked slowly away, and gradually dis- 
appeared amid the fast-sinking darkness of the Oriental 
night. Proud, ambitious, unscrupulous, and politic, the 
Marquis of Montserrat was yet not cruel by nature*. He 
was a voluptuary and an epicurean, and, like many who 
profess this character, was averse, even upon selfish motives, 
from inflicting pain, or witnessing acts of cruelty ; and he 
retained also a general sense of respect for his own re- 
putation, which sometimes supplies the want of the better 
principle by which reputation is to be maintained. 

“1 have,” he said, as his eyes still watched the point at 
which he had seen the last slight wave of the Templar’s 
mantle, — “1 have, in truth, raised the devil with a 
vengeance ! Who would have thought this stern ascetic 
(Irand Master, whose wliole fortune and misfortune is 
merged in that of his Order, would be willing to do more 
for its advancement, than I who labour tor my own 
interest ? To check this wild Crusade was my motive, 
indeed, but 1 durst not think on the ready mode which 
this determined priest has dared to suggest — yet it is the 
surest — perhaps even the safest.” 

Such were the Marquis’s meditations, when his muttered 
soliloquy was broken by a voice from a little distance, 
which j)roclaimed with the emphatic tone of a herald, — 
“Kemember tlie Holy Sepulchre !” 

Tlie exhortation was echoed from post to post, for it 
was the duty of the sentinels to raise this cry from time 
to time upon their periodical watch, that the host of the 
Crusaders might always have in their remembrance the 
purpose of their being in ai'ins. But though Conrade was 
familiar with the custom, and had heard the w’arning 
voice on all former occasions as a matter of habit ; yet it 
came at the present moment so strongly in contact with 
his own tram of thought, that it seemed a voice from 
Heaven warning him against the iniquitv which his heart 
meditated. He lookecT around anxiously, as if, like the 
patriarch of old, though from very different circumstances, 
lie was expecting some ram caught in a thicket — some 
substitution for the sacrifice, whicn his comrade proposed 
to offer, not to the Supreme Being, but to the Moloch of 
their own ambition. As he looked, the broad folds of the 
ensign of England, heavily distending itself to the failing 
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night-breeze, caught his eye. It was displayed upon an 
artificial mound, nearly in the midst of the camp, which 
perhaps of old some Hebrew chief or champion had chosen 
as a memorial of his place of rest. If so, the name was 
now forgotten, and the Crusaders had christened it Saint 
George’s Mount, because from that commanding height 
the banner of England was supereminently displayed, as 
if an emblem of sovereignty over the many distinguislied, 
noble, and even royal ensigns, which floated in lower 
situations. 

A quick intellect like that of Conradc catches ideas 
from the glance of a moment. A single look on the 
standard seemed to dispel the uncertainty of mind which 
liad aflected him. He walked to hii pavilion with the 
hasty and determined step oi one who has adopted a plan 
which he is resolved to achieve, dismissed tlie almost 
princely train who waited tc attend him, and, as he 
committed himself to his couch, muttered his amended 
resolution, that the milder means are to be tried before 
the more desperate are resorted to. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “I sit at the board of the Arch- 
duke of Austria — we will see what can be done to advance 
our purpose, before prosecuting the dark suggestions of 
this Templar.” 


CHAPTEK XT. 

One thing is certain in our Northern land, 

Allow that birth, or valour, wealth, or wit. 

Give each precedence to their possessor, 

Envy, that iollowa on such eminence, 

As comes the lyme-hound on the roebuck’s trace, 

Shall pull them down each one. 

Sir David Lindbay. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Austria, was the first possessor 
of that noble country to whom the princely rank belonged. 
He had been raised to the ducal sway in the German 
empire, on account of his near relationship to the Empei or, 
Henry the Stern, and held under his government the 
finest provinces which arc watered by the Danube. His 
character has been stained in history, on account of one 
action of violence and perfidy, which arose out of these 
very transactions in the Holy Land ; and yet the shame 
of having made Richard a prisoner, when he returned 
through his dominions, unattended, and in disguise, was 
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not one which flowed from Leopold’s natural disposition. 
He was rather a weak and a vain, than an ambitious or 
tyrannical prince. His mental powers resembled the 
qualities of his person. He was tall, strong, and hand- 
some, with a complexion in which red and white was 
strongly contrasted, and had long flowing locks of fair 
hair. 13ut there was an awkwardness in his gait, which 
seemed as if his size was not animated by energy sufficient 
to put in motion such a mass ; and in the same manner, 
wearing the richest dresses, it always seemed as if they 
became him not. As a prince, he appeared too little 
familiar with his own dignity, and being often at a loss 
how to assert his authority when the occasion demanded 
it, he frequently thought himself obliged to recover, by 
acts and expressions of ill-timed violence, the ground 
which might have been easily and gracefully maintained 
by a little more presence of mind in the beginning of the 
controversy. 

Not only were these deficiencies visible to others, but 
the Archduke himself could not but sometimes entertain 
a painful consciousness that he was not altogether fit to 
maintain and assert the high rank which he had acquired ; 
and to this was joined the strong, and sometimes the just 
suspicion, that others esteemed him lightly accordingiy. 

When he first joined the Crusade, with a most princely 
attendance, Leopold had desired much to enjoy the 
friendship and intimacy of Richard, and had made such 
advances towards cultivating his regard, as the King of 
England ought, in policy, to have received and answered. 
But the Archduke, though not deficient in bravery, was 
so infinitely inferior to Coeur de Lion in that ardour of 
mind which wooed danger as a bride, that the King very 
soon held him in a certain degree of contemj)t. Richard, 
also, as a Norman Prince, a people with whom temperance 
was habitual, d(‘spised the inclination of the German for 
the pleasures of the table, and particularly his liberal 
indulgence in the use of wine. For these, and other 
personal reasons, the King of England very soon looked 
upon the Austrian Prince with feelings of contempt, 
which he was at no pains to conceal or modify, and which, 
therefore, were speedily remarked, and returned with 
deep hatred, by the suspicious Leopold. The discord 
between them was fanned by the secret and politic arts 
of Philip of France, one of the most sagacious monarchs 
of the time, who, dreading the fiery and overbearing 
character of Richard, considering him as his natural rival. 
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and feeling offended, moreover, at the dictatorial manner 
in which he, a vassal of France for his continental domains, 
conducted himself towards his liege lord, endeavoured to 
strengthen his own party, and weaken that of Richard, 
by uniting the Crusading princes of inferior degree, in 
resistance to what he termed the usurping authority of 
the King of England. Such was the stfite of politics and 
ojDinions entertained by the Archduke of Austria, when 
Conrade of Montserrat resolved upon employing his 
jealousy of England as the means of dissolving, or loosen- 
ing at least, the leagUve of the Cruoaders. 

The time which he chose for his visit was nooi^, and the 
jiretence, to present the Archduke with some choice 
Cyprus wine which had lately fallen into his hands, and 
discuss its comparative merits with those of Hungary 
and of the Rhine. An intimation of his purpose was of 
course answered by a courteous invitation to partake of 
the Archducal meal, and every effort was used to render 
it fitting the splendour of a sovereign prince. Yet, the 
refined taste of the Italian saw more cumbrous profusion, 
than elegance or splendour, in the display of provisions 
under which the board groaned. 

The Germans, though still possessing the martial and 
frank character of their ancestors, who subdued the 
Roman empire, had retained withal no sliglit tinge of 
their barbarism. The practices and principles of chivalry 
were not carried to such a nice pitch amongst them, as 
amongst the French and English knights, nor were thev 
strict observers of the prescribed rules of society, which 
among those nations were supposed to express the height 
of civilisation. Sitting at the table of the Archduke, 
Conrade was at once stunned and amused, with the clang 
of Teutonic sounds assaulting his ears on all sides, not- 
withstanding the solemnity of a princely banquet. Their 
dress seemed equally fantastic to him, many of the 
Austrian nobles retaining their long beards, and almost 
all of them wearing short jerkins of various colours, cut, 
and flourished, and fringed, in a manner not common 
in Western Europe. 

Numbers of dependents, old and young, attended in 
the pavilion, mingled at times in the conversation, received 
from their masters the relics of the entertainment, and 
devoured them as they stood behind the backs of the 
company. Jesters, dwarfs, and minstrels, were there in 
unusual numbers, and more noisy and intrusive tlian 
they were permitted to be in better regulated society. 
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As they were allowed to share freely in the wine, which 
flowed round in large quantities, their licensed tumult 
was the more excessive. 

All this while, and in the midst of a clamour and con- 
fusion, which would better have become a German tavern 
during a fair, than the tent of a sovereign prince, the 
Archduke was waited upon with a minuteness of form 
and observance, which showed how anxious he was to 
maintain rigidly the state and character to which his 
elevation had entitled him. He was served on the knee, 
and only by pages of noble blood, fed upon plate of silver, 
and drank his Tokay and Hhenish wines rrom a cup of 
gold. His ducal mantle was splendidly adorned with 
ermine, his coronet might have equalled in value a royal 
crown, and his feet, cased in velvet shoes (the length of 
which, peaks included, mi^ht be two feet) rested upon a 
footstool of solid silver. But it served partly to intimate 
the character of the man, that, although desirous to show 
attention to the Marquis of Montserrat, whom he had 
courteously placed at his right hand, he gave much more 
of his attention to his sprum-spreclier^ that is, his man of 
conversation, or saver of sayings^ who stood behind the 
Duke’s right shoulder. 

This personage was well attired, in a cloak and doublet 
of black velvet, the last of which was decorated with 
various silver and gold coins, stitched upon it, in memory 
of the munificent princes who had conferred them, and 
bearing a short stafi*, to which also bunches of silver 
coins were attached by rings, which he jingled by way of 
attracting attention, when he was about to say anything 
which he judged worthy of it. This person’s capacity in 
the household of the Archduke, was somewhat betwixt 
that of a minstrel and a counsellor ; he was by turns a 
flatterer, a poet, and an orator ; and those who desired to 
be well with the Duke, generally studied to gain the good- 
will of the sprvchsprecher, 

^ Lest too much of this officer’s wisdom should become 
tiresome, the Duke’s other shoulder was occupied by his 
hojf-7harr, or court jester, called Jonas Schwanker, who 
made almost as much noise with liis fool’s cap, bells, and 
bauble, as did the orator, or man of talk, with his jingling 
baton. 

These two personages threw out grave and comic 
nonsense alternately, while their master, laughing or 
applauding them himself, yet carefully watched the 
countenance of his noble guest, to discern what impres- 
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Bions so accomplished a cavalier received from thic display 
of Austrian eloquence and wit. It is hard to say whether 
the man of wisdom or the man of folly contri})uted most 
to the amusement of the party, or stood highest in the 
estimation of their prncely master : but the sallies of 
both seemed excellently well received. Sometimes they 
became rivals for the conversation, rnd clanged their 
dappers in emulation of each other, with a most alarming 
contention ; but, in general, they seemed on such gooil 
terms, and so accustomed to supnm't each other’s play, 
that the spruch-s^mcker often condescended to follow up 
the jester^s witticisms with an explanation, to render them 
more obvious to the capacity of the audience ; so that his 
wisdom became a sort o^ commentary on the budbon’s 
folly. And sometimes, in requital, the lioff-narr^ with a 
pithy jest, wound up the conclusion of the orator’s tedious 
harangue. 

Whatever his real sentiments might bo, Conrade took 
especial care that Ids countenance should express nothing 
but satisfaction with what he heard, and smiled or ap- 
plauded as zealously, to all appearance, as the Archduke 
himself, at the solemn folly of tlie sprxick-s]>recher^ and the 
gibbering wit of the fool. In fact, he watched carefully 
until the one or other should introduce some topic, favour- 
able to the purpose which was uppermost in his mind. 

It was not long ere the King of England was brought 
on the carpet by the jester, who had been accustomed to 
consider Dickon of the Broom (which irreverent epithet 
he substituted for Richard Plantagenet) as a subject of 
mirth, acceptable and inexhaustible. The orator, indeed, 
was silent, and it was only when applied to by Conrade, 
that he observed, “The genista^ or broom-plant, was an 
emblem of humility ; and it would be well when those 
who wore it would remember the warning” 

The allusion to the illustrious badge of rlantagonet was 
thus rendered sufficiently manifest, and Jonas Sch wanker 
observed, that they who humbled themselves had been 
exalted with a vengeance. 

“ Honour unto whom honour is due,” answered the 
Marquis of Montserrat ; “ we have all had some part in 
these marches and battles, and methinks other princes 
might share a little in the renown which Richard of 
England engrosses amongst minstrels and inmne-nngm. 
Has no one of the Joycuse science here present a song in 
praise of the royal Archduke of Austria, our princely 
entertainer ? ” 
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Three minstrels emulously stepped forward with voice 
and harp. Two were silenced with difficulty by the 
spruch-sprecher, who seemed to act as master of the revels, 
and a hearing was at length procured for the poet pre- 
ferred, who sung, in high German, stanzas which may be 
thus translated : — 

What brave chief shall head the f(^rce3, 

Where the red-cross legions gather? 

Best of horsemen, best of horses, 

Highest head and fairest feather. 

Here the orator, jingling his staff, interrupted the bard 
to intimate to the party, what they might not have in- 
ferred from the description, that their royal host was the 
party indicated, and a full crowned goblet went round to 
the acclamation— AToc/i lebe der Herzog Leopold I Another 
stanza followed. 

Ask not Austria why, midst princes, 

Still her banner rises highest; 

Ask as well the strong-wing'd ea^^le, 

Why to Heaven he soars the nighest. 

“The eagle,” said the expounder of dark sayings, “is 
the cognizance of our noble lord the Archduke— of his 
royal Grace, I would say — and the eagle flies the highest 
and nearest to the sun of all the feathered creation.” 

“The lion hath taken a spring above the eagle,” said 
Conrad e, carelessly. 

The Archduke reddened, and fixed his eyes on the 
speaker, while the sprvch-sprecher answered, after a 
minute’s consideration, “The Lord Marquis will pardon 
me — a lion cannot fiy above an eagle, because no lion 
hath got Avings.” 

“ Except the. lion of Saint Mark,” responded the jester. 

“That is the Venetian’s banner,” said the Duke, “but 
assuredly, that amphibious race, half nobles, half mer- 
chants, will not dare to place their rank in comparison 
with ours ? ” 

“Nay, it was not of the Venetian lion that I spoke,” 
said the Marquis of Montserrat; “but of the three lions 
passant of England — formerly, it is said, they were 
leopards, but now they are become lions at all points, 
and must take precedence of boast, fish, or fowl, or woe 
worth the gainstander.” 

“Mean you seriously, my lord?” said the Austrian, 
now considerably flushed wdth wdne ; “ think you that 
Ivichard of England asserts any pre-eminence over the 
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free sovereigns who have been his voluntary allies in this 
Crusade 

“I know not but from circumstances,” answered Con- 
rade ; “ yonder hangs his banner alone in tlie inidsst of our 
canjp, as if he were king and generalissimo of our whole 
Christian army.” 

“And Ho you endure this so patiently, and speak of it 
so coldly ? ” said the Archduke. 

“Nay, my lord,” answered Oonrade, “it cannot concern 
the poor Marquis of Montserrat to contend against an 
injury, patiently submitted to by such potent princes 
as Philip of France and Leopold of Austria. What dis- 
jionour you are pleased to submit to, cannot be a disgrace 
to me.” 

Leopold closed his fist, and struck on the table with 
violence. 

“I have told Philip of this,” he said ; “I have often told 
hi ill that it was our du^y to protect the inferior princes 
against the usurpation of this Islander — but lie answers 
me ever with cold respects of their relations together as 
suzerain and vassal, and that it were imjiolitic in him to 
make an open breach at this time and period.” 

“The world knows that Philip is wise,” said Conrade, 
“and will judge his submission to be policy.-- Yours, 
my lord, you can yourself alone account for ; but I doulit 
not you have deep reasons for submitting to English 
domination.” 

“/submit!” said Leopold, indignantly — the Arch- 
duke of Austria, so important and vital a limb of the 
Holy Roman pmpire — I submit myself to this King of 
lialf an island — this grandson of a Norman bastard I — No, 
by Heaven ! The camp, and all Christendom, shall see 
tliat I know how to right myself, and whether I yield 
ground one inch to the English bandor^. — my lieges 
and merrymen, up and follovv me! We will— and that 
without losing one instant — place the eagle of Austria, 
where she shall float as liigh as ever floated the cognizance 
of king or kaisar.” 

With that he started from his seat, find, amidst the 
tumultuous cheering of his guests and followers, made 
for the door of the pavilion, and seized his own banner, 
which stood pitchcjcl before it. 

“Nay, my lord,” said Conrade, afToctirig to interfere, 
“ it wdll blemish your wisdom to make an aflfray in the 
camp at this hour, and perhaps it is better to submit to 

the usurpation of England a little longer than to” 

XX, — 9 
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“Notan hour — not a moment longer,” vociferated the 
Duke ; and, with the banner in his liand, and followed by 
his shouting guests and attendants, marched hastily to 
the central mount, from which the banner of England 
floated, and laid his hand on the standard spear, as if to 
pluck it from the ground. 

“My master, my dear master!” said Jonas Sch wanker, 
throwing his arms about the Duke — “Take heed — lions 
have teeth ” 

“And eagles liave claws!” said the Duke, not relin- 
quishing his liold on the banner-stafl*, yet hesitating to 
pull it from the ground. 

The speaker of sentences, notwithstanding such wdiS 
his occupation, had nevertheless some intervals of sound 
sense. lie clashed his staff loudly, and Leopold, as if by 
habit, turned his head towards Ins man of counsel. 

“The eagle is king among the fowls of the air,” said 
the spruch-sprecher, “as is the lion among the beasts of 
the held— each has his dominion, separated as wide as 
England and Germany — do thou, noble eagle, no dis- 
honour to the princely lion, but let your banners remain 
floating in peace side by side.” 

Jjeo])ohl withdrew Jiis hand from the l)anner-spear, and 
looked round for Conrade of Montserrat, but lie saw him 
not ; for the Marquis, so soon as he saw the mischief 
afoot, had withdrawn himself from the crowd, taking 
care, in the lirst jilact', to express before several neutral 
persons his regret, that the Archduke should h;\ v(‘ dioscui 
the hours after dinner to avenge any wrong which he 
miglit think he had a right to complain. Nob seeing liis 
guest, to wliorn lie wish(‘d more particiilnrly to liave 
addressed himself, the Archduke said aloud, tliat, having 
no wish to breed dissension in the army of the Cross, lie 
did but vindicate his own ))rivileges and right to stand 
upon an equality with the King of England, without 
desii’ing, ns lu' might have done, to advance his bannc'r, 
which he deri\e(l from Emperors, his progenitors, above 
that of a mere descendant of tlie Counts of Anjou ; and, 
in the meantime, he commanded a cask of wine to l)e 
brought hither and pierced, for regaling the bystanders, 
who, with tuck of drum and sound of music, quaffed many 
a carouse round the Austrian standard. 

This disorderly scene was not acted without a degree 
of noise, whiidi alarmed the whole camp. 

'Fhe critical hour had arrived, at which the physician, 
according to the I’ules of liis art, had predicted tliat his 
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royal patient might be awakened with safety, and the 
sponge had been applied for that purpose ; ana the leech 
had not made many observations ere he assured the 
Baron of Gilsland that the fever had entirely left his 
sovereign, and that such was the happy strength of his 
constitution, it would not be even necessaiy, as in most 
cases, to give a second dose of the powerful medicine, 
llicliard himself seemed to be of the same opinion, for, 
sitting up and rubbing his e>es, he demanded of De 
Yaux w^hat present sum of money was in the royal 
coffers. 

The baron could not exactly inform liini of tl^e amount. 

It matters not,” said Bichard ; ‘‘ be it greater or smaller, 
bestow it all on this learned leech, who hath, I trust, given 
me back again to the service of the Crusade. If it be 
less than a thousand byzants, let him have jewels to make 
it up.” 

“I sell not the wisdom with wdiich Allah has endowed 
me,” answered the Arabian physician ; ^‘and be it known 
to you, great Prince, that tlio divine medicine, of which 
you have partaken, would lose its efiects in my uinvorthy 
hands, did I exchange its virtues either for gold or 
diamonds.” 

‘‘ The Physician refuseth a gratuity 1 ” said De Vaux to 
himself. “This is more extraordinary than his being an 
hundred years old.” 

“Thomas de Yaux,” said Bichard, “thou know'est no 
courage but what belongs to the sword, no bounty and 
virtue but wdiat are used in chivalry — I tell thee that 
this Moor, in his independence, nnght set an example to 
them w ho account themselves the flower of knighthood.” 

“It is reward enough for me,” said the Moor, folding 
his arms on his bosom, and maintaining an attitude at 
once respectful and dignified, “that so great a King as the 
Melech Ric^ should thus sp(?ak of his servant. — But now^, 
let me pray you again to compose yourself on your couch; 
for though 1 think there needs no farther repetition of 
the divine draught, yet injury might ensue from any too 
early exertion, ere your strength be entirely restored.” 

“ I must obey thee, Hakimy^ said the King ; “ yet, 
believe me, my bosom feels so free from the wasting fire, 
which for so many days hath scorched it, tliat 1 care not 
liow soon I expose it to a brave man’s lance. — But hark ! 
wdiat mean these shouts, and that distant music in the 
camp? Go, Thomas de Yaux, and make enquiry.” 

* lUchard was thus called by the Eastern nations. (S.) 
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“It is the Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, returning 
after a minute’s absence, “ who makes with his pot-com- 
panions some procession through the camp.” 

“The drunken fool,” exclaimed King Richard, “can he 
not keep his brutal inebriety within the veil of his 
pavilion, that he must needs show his shame to all 
Christendom? — What say you, Sir Marquis?” he added, 
addressing himself to Conrade of Montserrat, who at that 
moment entered the tent. 

“Thus much, honoured Prince,” answered the Marquis, 
“ that I delight to see your Majesty so well, and so far 
recovered ; and that is a long speech for any one to make 
who has partaken of the Duke of Austria’s hospitality.” ‘ 

“ What ! you have been dining with the Teutonic wine- 
skin,” said the monarch; “and what frolic has he found 
out to cause all this disturbance ? Truly, Sir Conrade, I 
have still held you so good a reveller, that I wonder at 
your quitting the game.” 

De Vaux, who had got a little behind the King, now 
exerted himself, by look and sign, to make the Marquis 
understand that he sliould say nothing to Hi chard of 
what was passing without. But Conrade understood not, 
or heeded not, the prohibition. 

“What the Archduke does,” he said, “is of little con- 
sequence to any one, least of all to himself, si] ice he pro- 
bably knows not what he is acting — yet, to say truth, it 
is a gambol I should not like to share in, since he is pulling 
down the bjinner of England from Saint George’s Mount 
in the centre of the camp yonder, and displaying his own 
in its stead.” 

“What say’st thou?” exclaimed the King, in a tone 
which might have waked the dead. 

“Kay,” said the Marquis, “let it not chafe your High- 
ness, that a fool should act according to his folly ” 

“Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from his 
couch, and tasting on his clothes with a dispatch which 
seemed marvellous— “ speak not to me, Lord Marquis I — 
De Multon, I command thee speak not a word to me — he 
that breathes but a syllable, is no friend to Richard Plan- 
tagenet. — Hakim, be silent, I charge thee ! ” 

All this while the King was hastily clothing himself, 
and, with the last word, snatched his sword from the 
pillar of the tent, and without any other weapon, or 
calling any attendance, he rushed out of his pavilion. 
Conrade, holding up his hands, as if in astonishment, 
seemed willing to enter into conversation with De Vaux, 
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but Sir Thomas pushed rudely past him, and calling to 
one of the royal equerries, said hastily^— ‘‘Fly to Lord 
Salisbury’s quarters, and let him got his men together, 
and follow me instantly to Saint George s Mount. Tell 
him the King’s fever has left his blood, and settled in 
his brain.” 

Imperfectly heard, and still more imperfectly compre- 
hended, by the startled attendant whom De Vaux ad- 
dressed thus hastily, the equerry and his fellow-servants 
of the royal chamber ru.shed hastily into the tents of the 
neighbouring nobility, and quickly spread an alarm, as 
general as the cause seemed vague, through the whole 
British forces. The English soldiers, waked in alaTin 
from that noon-day rest which the heat of the climate 
had taught them to enjoy as a luxury, hastily asked each 
other the cause of ^he tumult, and, without waiting an 
answer, supplied by the force of their own fancy the 
v ant of information. Some said the Saracens were in 
the camp, some that the King’s life was attempted, some 
that he had died of the fever the preceding night, many 
that he was assassinated by the Duke of Austria. The 
nobles and officers, at an equal loss with the common 
men to ascertain the real cause of the disorder, laboured 
only to get their followers under arms and under autho- 
rity, lest their rashness should occasion some great mis- 
fortune to the Crusading army. The English trumpets 
sounded loud, shrill, and continuously. The alarm-cry of 
“ Bows and bills — bows and bills I” was heard from quarter 
to quarter, again and again shouted, and again ana again 
answered by the presence of the ready warriors, and their 
national invocation, “Saint George for merry England 1” 

The alarm went through the nearest quarter of the 
camp, and men of all the various nations assembled, 
where, perliaps, every people in Christendom had their 
representatives, flew to arms, and drew together under 
circumstances of general confusion, of which they knew 
neither tlie cause nor the object. It was, however, lucky, 
amid a scene so threatening, that the Earl of Salisbury, 
wdiile he hurried after De Vaux’s summons, with a few 
only of the readiest English men-at-arms, directed the 
rest of the English host to be drawn up and kept under 
arms^ to advance to Richard’s succour if necessity should 
require, but in fit array, and under due command, and 
not with the tumultuary haste which their own alarm, 
and zeal for the King’s safety, might have dictated. 

In the meanwhile, without regarding for one instant 
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the shouts, the cries, the tumult, which began to thicken 
around him, Richard, with his dress in the last disorder, 
and his sheathed blade under his arm, pursued his way 
wnth the utmost speed, followed only by De Vaux, and 
one or two household servants, to Saint George’s Mount. 

He outsped even the alarm which his impetuosity only 
had excited, and passed the quarter of his own gallant 
troops of Normandy, Poitou, Gascony, and Anjou, before 
the disturbance had reached them, although the noise 
accompanying the German revel had induced many of 
the soldiery to get on foot to listen. The handful of 
Scots were also quartered in the vicinity, nor had they 
been disturbed by the uproar. But the King’s person, 
and his haste, were both remarked by the Knight of the 
Leopard, who, aware that danger must be afoc^, and 
hastening to share in it, snatched his shield and sword, 
and united himself to De Vaux, who with some difficulty 
kept pace with his impatient and fiery master. De Vaux 
answered a look of curiosity, which the Scottish knight 
directed towards him, with a shrug of his broad shoulders, 
and they continued, side by side, to pursue Richard’s 
steps. 

The King was soon at the foot of Saint George’s Mount, 
the sides as well as platform of w’hich were now 
surrounded and crowded, partly by those belonging to 
the Duke of Austria’s retinue, who were celebrating, with 
shouts of jubilee, the act which they considered as an 
assertion of national honour ; partly by bystanders of 
difterent nations, whon\ dislike to the English, or mere 
curiosity, had assembled together, to witness the end of 
these extraordinary proceedings. Through this disorderly 
troop Richard burst his way, like a goodly ship under 
full sail, which cleaves her forcible passage through the 
rolling billows, and heeds not that they unite after her 
passage, and roar upon her stern. 

The summit of the eminence was a small level space, on 
which wore pitched the rival banners, surrounded still by 
the Archduke’s friends and retinue. In the midst of the 
circle was Leopold himself, still contemplating with self- 
satisfaction the deed he had done, and still listening to 
the shouts of applause which his partisans bestowed with 
no sparing breath. While he was in this state of self- 
gratulation, Richard burst into the circle, attended, indeed, 
only by two men, but in his own headlong energies an 
irresistible host. 

“ Who has dared,” he said, laying his hands upon the 
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Austrian standard, and speaking in a voice like the sound 
which precedes an earthquake ; “ who has dared to place 
this paltry rag beside the banner of England 

The Archduke wanted not personal courage, and it was 
impossible he could hear this question without reply. 
Yet, so much was he troubled and surprised by the 
unexpected arrival of Richard, and affected by the general 
awe inspired by his ardent and unyielding character, 
that the demand was twice repeated, in a tone which 
seemed to challenge heaven and earth, ere the Archduke 
replied, vdth sucdi tirmiess as he could command, “It 
was I, Leopold of Austria.’’ 

“Then shall Leopold of Austria,” replied Richard, 
“presently see the rate au wiiich his banner and his 
pretensions are held by Riciiard of England.” 

So saying, he pulled uji the standard- spear, splintered 
it to pieces^ threw the banner itself on tlie ground, and 
placed his toot upon it. 

“ Thus,” said he, “ I trample on the banner of Austria 1 
— Is there a knigivt among your Teutonic chivalry, dare 
impeach my deed ? ” 

There was a momentary silence ; but there are no 
braver men than the Germans. 

“I!” and “I!” and “I!” was heard from several 
knights of the Duke’s followers ; and he himself added 
his voice to those which accepted the King of England’s 
d(^tiance. 

“Why do we dally tlius?” said the Earl Wallenrode, 
a gigantic warrior fron the frontiers of Hungary : 
“Brethren, and noble gentlemen, this man’s foot is on 
the honour of your country — Let us rescue it from 
violation^ and down with the pride of England ! ” 

So saying, lie drew his sword, and struck at the King a 
blow which might liave proved fatal, had not the Scot 
intercepted and caught it upon his shield. 

“I have sworn,” said King Richard — and his voice was 
heard above all the tumult, which now^ w^axed wild and 
loud — “never to strike one whose shoulder bears the 
cross ; therefore live. Wallenrode — but live to remember 
Richard of England.’ 

As he spoke, he grasped the tall Hungarian round the 
waist, and. unmatched in wrestling, as in otlier military 
exercises, nurled him backwards with such violence that 
the mass flew, as if discharged from a military engine, not 
only through the ring of spectators who witnessed the 
extraordinary scene, but over the edge of the mount 
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itself, down the steep side of which Wallenrode rolled 
headlong, until, pitching at length upon his shoulder, he 
dislocated the bone, and lay like one dead. This almost 
supernatural display of strength did not encourage either 
the Duke or any of his followers, to renew a personal 
contest so inauspiciously commenced. Those who stood 
farthest back did, indeed, clash their swords, and cry out, 
“ Cut the island mastiff to pieces!” but those who were 
nearer, veiled, perhaps, their personal fears, under an 
affected regard for order, and cried, for the most part, 
“ Peace ! peace ! the peace of the Cross— the peace of 
PIolv Church, and our Father the Pope ! ” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradicting each 
other, showed their irresolution ; while Pichard, his foot 
still on the archducal banner, glared round him, with an 
eye that seemed to seek an enemy, and from which the 
angry nobles shrunk appalled, as from the threatened 
grasp of a lion. De Vaux and the Knight of the Leopard 
kept their places beside him ; and though the swords 
which they held were still sheathed, it was plain that 
they were prompt to protect llichard’s person to the very 
last, and their size and remarkable strength plainly 
showed the defence would be a desperate one. 

Salisbury and his attendants w'ere also now drawing 
near, with bills and partisans brandished, and bows 
already bended. 

At this moment, King Philip of France, attended by 
one or two of his nobles, came on the platform to enquire 
the cause of the disturbance, and made gestures of 
surprise at finding the King of England raised from his 
sick-bed, and confronting their common ally the Duke of 
Austria, in such a menacing and insulting posture, 
llichard himself blushed at being discovered by Philip, 
whose sagacity he respected as much as he disliked his 
person, in an attitude neither becoming his character as a 
monarch, nor as a Crusader ; and it was observed that he 
withdrew his foot, as if accidentally, from the dishonoured 
banner, and exchanged his look of violent emotion for 
one of affected composure and indifference. Leopold also 
struggled to attain some degree of calmness, mortified as 
he was by having been seen by Philip in the act of pass- 
ively submitting to the insults of the fiery King of 
Finland. 

Possessed of many of those royal qualities for which he 
was termed by his subjects the August, Philip might be 
termed the Ulysses, as Richard was indisputably the 
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Achilles, of the Crusade. The King of France was saga- 
cious, wise, deliberate in Council, steady and calm in 
action, seeing clearly, and steadily pursuing, the measures 
most for the interest of his kingdom — dignified and royal 
in his deportment, brave in pe»'son, but a politician ratiier 
than a warrior. The Crusade would have been no choice 
of his own, but the spirit was contagious, and the expe- 
dition was enforced upon him by the church, and by the 
unanimous wish of his nobility. In any other situation, 
or in a milder age, his character niight have stood higher 
than that of the adventurous Cocur de Lion ; but in the 
Crusade, itself an undertaking wholly 'rraticnal, sound 
reason was the quality, of all others, least estimated, and 
the chivalric valour which both the age and the enterprise 
demanded, was considered as debased, if mingled with 
the least touch of discretion. So that the merit of Philip, 
compared with that of his haughty lival, showed like the 
clear but minute flame of a lamp, placed near the glare of 
a huge blazing torch, which not possessing half the utility, 
makes ten times more impression on tlie eye. Philip felt 
his inferiority in public opinion, with the pain natural to 
a high-spirited prince ; and it cannot bo wondered at if 
he took such opportunities as offered, for placing his own 
character in more advantageous contrast with that of his 
rival. The present seemed one of those occasions, in 
which prudence and calmness might reasonably expect to 
triumph over obstinacy and impetuous violence. 

“What means this unseemly broil betwixt the sworn 
brethren of the Cross — tlie royal Majesty of England and 
the princely Duke Leopold? How is it possible that 
those who are the chiefs and pillars of this holy expedi- 
tion” — 

“A truce with thy remonstrance, France,” said llichard, 
enraged inwardly at finding himself placed on a sort of 
equality with Leopold, yet not knowing how to resent 
it, — “ this duke, or prince, or pillar, if you will, hath been 
insolent, and I nave chastised him — that is all. Here is a 
coil, forsooth, because of spurning a hound ! ” 

“Majesty of France,” said the Duke, “I appeal to you 
and every sovereign prince against the foul indignity 
which I have sustained. This King of England hath 
pulled down my banner — torn and trampled on it.” 

“ Because he nad the audacity to plant it beside mine,” 
said Richard. 

“ My rank as thine equal entitled me,” replied the Duke, 
emboldened by the presence of Philip. 
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“ Assert such equality for thy person,” said King Richard, 
“ and, by Saint George, I will treat thy person as I did 
thy broidered kerchief there, fit but for the meanest use 
to which kerchief may be put.” 

“ Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said Philip, 
“ and 1 will presently show Austria that he is wrong in 
this matter. — Do not think, noble Duke,” he continued, 
“that, in permitting the standaid of England to occupy 
the highest point in our camp, we, the independent 
sovereigns of the Crusade, acknowledge any inferiority to 
the royal Ricliard. It were inconsistent to think so ; 
since even the oriflamme itself — the great banner of 
France, to which the royal Richard himself, in r^pect of 
his French possessions, is but a vassal — holds for the pre- 
sent an inferior place to the Lions of England. But as 
sworn brethren of the Cross, military pilgrims, who, laying 
aside the pomp and pride of this world, are hewing with 
our swords the way to the Iloly Sepulchre, I n^yself, and 
the other princes, have renounced to King Richard, from 
respect to his high renown and great feats of aims, that 
precedence, which elsewhere, and upon other motives, 
would not have been yielded. I am satisfied, that when 
your royal grace of Austria shall have considered this, 
you will express sorrow for having placed your banner 
on this spot, and that the royal Maiesty of tlngland will 
then give satisfaction for the insult ne has offered.” 

The i<]>ruch- spree her and the jester had both retired to a 
safe distaiu^e when matters seemed coming to blows, but 
returned when words, their own commodity, seemed again 
about to becouOthe order of the day. 

The man of proverbs was so delighted wuth Philip’s 
politic speech, that he clashed his baton at the conclusion, 
by way of emphasis, and forgot the presence in which he 
was, so far as to say aloud, that he himself had never said 
a wiser thing in his life. 

“ It may be so,” whispered Jonas Schwanker, “but we 
shall be whipt if you speak so loud.” 

The Duke answered sullenly, that he would refer his 
quarrel to the General Council of the Crusade— a motion 
which Philip highly applauded, as qualified to take away 
a scandal most harmful to Christendom. 

Richard, retaining the same careless attitude, listened 
to Philip until his oratory seemed exhausted, and then said 
aloud, “ I am drowsy — this fever hangs about me still. 
Brother of France, thou art acquainted with my humour, 
and that I have at all times but few words to spare — know, 
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therefore, at once, I will submit a matter touching the 
honour of England, neither to Prince, Pope, nor Council. 
Here stands my banner — whatsoever pennon shall be 
reared within three butts’ length of it— ay, were it the 
oriflamme, of which you wc r^, 1 think, but now speaking, 
shall be treated as that dishonoured rag ; nor will I yiela 
other satisfaction than that which ^hc se poor limbs can 
render in the lists to any bold challenge — ay, were it 
against five champions instead of one.’’ 

“ Now,” said the jester, whispering his companion, “ that 
is as complete a piece of folly, as it I myself had said it — 
but yet, I think, there may be in this matter a greater 
fool than Eichard yet.” 

“And who may that be?” asked the man of wisdom. 

“Philip,” said the jester, “or our own Royal Duke, 
should either accept the challenge— But oh, most sage 
spruch-sprecher, what excellent kings would thou and I 
have made, since those on whose heads these crowns have 
fallen, can play the proverb-monger and the fool as com- 
pletely as ourselves ! ” 

Wliile these worthies plied their offices apart, Philip 
answered calmly to the almost injurious defiance of 
Eichard, — “ I came not hither to awaken fresh quarrels, 
contrary to the oath we have sworn, and the holy cause 
in which we have engaged. I part from ray brother of 
England as brothers should part, and tlie only strife 
between the Lions of England and the Lilies of France 
shall be, which shall be carried deepest into the ranks of 
the infidels.” 

“It is a bargain, my royal brother,” said Eichard, 
stretching out nis nand with all the frankness which 
belonged to his rash but generous disposition ; “ and soon, 
may we have the opportunity to try this gallant and 
fraternal wager.” 

“Let this noble Duke also partake in the friendship of 
this happy moment,” said Philip; and the Duke ap- 
proached, half-sullenly, half-willing to enter into some 
accommodation. 

“ I think not of fools, nor of their folly,” said Eichard, 
carelessly ; and the Archduke, turning his back on him, 
withdrew from the ground, 

Eichard looked after him as he retired. 

“ There is a sort of glowworm courage,” he said, “ that 
shows only by night. I must not leave this banner 
unguarded in darkness— by daylight the look of the Lions 
will alone defend it. Here, 'fhomas of Gilsland, I give 
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thee the charge of the stanaard — watch over the honour 
of England.” 

“Her safety is yet more aear to me,” said De Vaux, 
‘‘‘and the life of Richard is the safety of England — I njust 
have your Highness back to '^mur tent, and that without 
further tarriance.” 

“Thou art a rough and peremptory nurse, De Vaux,” 
said the King, smiling ; and then added, addressing Sir 
Kenneth, “Valiant Scot, 1 owe thee a boon, and I will 
pay it richly. There stands the banner of England ! 
Watch it as a novice does his armour on the night before 
he is dubbed — Stir not from it three spears’ length, and 
defend it with thy body against injury or insult — Sound 
thy bugle, if thou art assailed by more than three at once. 
Dost thou undertake the charge 

“ Willingly,” said Kenneth; “and wih aischarge it upon 
penalty of my head. I will but arm me, and return hither 
instantly,” 

The Kings of France and England then took formal 
leave of each other, hiding, under an appearance of 
courtesy, the grounds of complaint which (dther had 
against the other — Richard against Philip, for what he 
deemed an officious interference betwixt him and Austria, 
and Philip against Occur de Lion, for the disrespectful 
manner in which his mediation had been received. Those 
whom this disturbance had assembled, now drew off in 
different directions, leaving the contested mount in the 
same solitude which had subsisted till interrupted by the 
Austrian bravado. Men judged of the events of the clay 
according to their partialities ; and while the English 
charged the Austrian with having afforded the first 
ground of quarrel, those of other nations concurred in 
casting tlie greater blame; upon the insular haughtiness 
and assuming character of Richard. 

“Thou seest,” said the Marquis of Montserrat to the 
Grand Mastc^r of the Templars, “ that subtle courses are 
more effective than violence. I have unloosed the bonds 
which held together this bunch of sceptres and lances — 
thou wilt see them shortly fall asunder.” 

“I would have called thy plan a good one,” said the 
Templar, “ had there been but one man of courage among 
yoncier cold-blooded Austrians, to sever the bonds of 
which you spe/ak, with his sword. A knot that is unloosed 
may again he fastened, but not so the cord which has 
been cut to pieces.” 
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CHAPTER XIL 


’Tis woman that seduces all mankind. 

Gay. 

In the days of chivalry, a dangerous post, or a perilous 
adventure, was a reward frequently assigned to military 
bravery as a compensation for its former trials ; — just as,, 
in ascending a precipice, the surmounting one crag only 
lifts the climber to points yet more dangerous. 

It was midnight, and the moon rode clear and high in 
heaven, when Kenneth of Scotland stood upon his w^atch 
on Saint George’s Mount, beside the banner of England^ 
a solitary sentinel, to protect the emblem of that nation 
against the insults which might be meditated among the 
tliousands whom Richard’s pride had made his enemies. 
High thoughts rolled, one after each other, upon the 
mind of the warrioi. It seemed to him as if he had gained 
some favour in the eyes of the chivalrous monarch, who 
till now had not seemed to distinguish him among the- 
crowds of brave men whom his renown had assembled 
under his banner, and Sir Kenneth little recked that the 
display of royal regard consisted in placing him upon n 
post so perilous. The devotion of his ambitious and 
high-placed affection, inflamed his military enthusiasm. 
Hopeless as that attachment was, in almost any con- 
ceivable circumstances, those which had hitely occurred 
had, in some degree, diminished the distance between 
Edith and himself. He upon whom Richard had conferred 
the distinction of guarding his banner, was no longer an 
adventurer of slight note, but placed within the regard of 
a princess, altliough he was as far as ever from her level. 
An unknown and obscure fate could not now be his. If 
he was surprised and slain on the post which had been 
assigned him, his death — and he resolved it should be 
glorious — must deserve the praises, as well as call down 
the vengeance, of Coeur de Lion, and be followed by the 
regrets, and even the tears, of the high-born beauties of 
the English Court. He had now no longer reason to 
fear that he should die as a fool dietli. 

8ir Kenneth had full leisure to enjoy these and similar 
high-souled thoughts, fostered by that wild spirit of 
chivalry, which, amid its most extravagant and mntastic 
flights, was still pure from all selfish alloy — generous, 
devoted, and perhaps only thus far censurable, that it 
proposed objects anef courses of action inconsistent with. 
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the frailties and imperfections of man. All nature 
around him slept in calm moonshine or in deep shadow. 
The long rows of tents and pavilions, glimmering or 
darkening as they lay in the moonlight or in the shade, 
were still and silent as the streets of a deserted city. 
Beside the banner-staff lay the large stag-hound already 
mentioned, the sole companion of Kenneth’s watch, on 
whose vigilance he trusted for early warning of the 
approach of any liostile footstep. The noble animal 
seemed to understand the purpose of their watch, for he 
looked from time to time at the rich folds of the heavy 
pennon, and, when the cry of the sentinels came from 
the distant lines and defences of the camp, he answered 
them with one deep and reiterated bark, as if to affirm that 
he too was vigilant in his duty. From time to time, also, 
he lowered his lofty head, and wagged his tail, as his 
master passed and repassed him in the short turns which 
he took upon his post ; or, when the knight stood silent 
and abstracted, leaning on his lance, and looking up 
towards heaven, his faithful attendant ventured some- 
times, in the phrase of romance, “to disturb his thoughts,” 
and awaken him from his reverie, by thrusting his large 
rough snout into the knight’s gauntleted hand, to solicit 
a transitory caress. 

Thus passed two hours of the knight’s watch without 
anything remarkable occurring. At length, and upon a 
sudden, the gallant stag-hound bayed furiously, and 
seemed about to dash forward where the shadow lay the 
darkest, yet waited, as if in the slips, till he should knowr 
the pleasure of his master. 

“Who goes there said Sir Kenneth, awaire that there 
was sometliing creeihng forward on the shadoNvy side of 
the mount. 

“In the name of Merlin and Maugis,” answered a 
hoarse disagr(‘eable voice, “tie ui3 your fourfooted demon 
there, or 1 come not at you.” 

“And wdio art thou, that would approach my post?” 
said Sir Kenneth, bending his eyes as keenly as he could 
on some object, w Inch he could just observe at the bottom 
of the ascent, without being able to distinguish its form. 
“ Beware — I am here for death and life.” 

“Take up thy long-fanged Sathanas,” said the voice, 
“or I wdll conjure him with a bolt from my arblast.” 

At the same time w'as heard the sound of a spring or 
check, as when a crossbow is bent. 

“ Unbend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight,” 
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said the Scot, “or, by Saint Andrew, I will pin thee to the 
earth, be what or whom thou wilt ! ” 

As he spoke, he poised his long lance by the middle, 
and, fixing his eye upon the object which seeuied to move, 
he brandished the weapon, as if meditating to cast it 
from his hand—a use ot the yeapon sometimes, though 
rarely, resorted to, when a missile was necessary, lint 
Sir* Kenneth was aslmmed of liis pur[)ose, and grounded 
his weapon, when there stepped from the shadow into the 
moonlight, like an actor entering upon the stage, a 
stunted decrepit creature, whom, by his fantastic dress 
and deformity, he recognised, even at some distance, for 
the male of tlie two dwarfs wdiom he nad scam in tlie 
chapel at Engaddi. ltecoll(;cting, at tlie same moment, 
ilie other, and far different, \dsions of that extraordinary 
night, he gave his dog a signal, which he instantly under- 
stood, and, returning to the standard, laid himself down 
beside it with a stilled growl. 

The little distorted ininia+ure of humanity, assured of 
liis safety from an enemy so formidable, came ))anting up 
the ascent, which the shortness of liis legs renckired 
laborious, and, when he arrived on the platform at the top, 
shifted to his left hand the little crossbow, which was just 
such a toy as children at that period were permitti^d to 
shoot small birds with, and, assuming an attitude of great 
dignity, gracefully extended his right hand to Sir Kenneth, 
ill an attitude if he expected he would salute it. But 
such a result not following, he demanded, in a sharp and 
angry tone of voice, “Soldier, wherefore reiid(uest tliou 
not to Neclabanus the homage due to his dignity ? — Or, 
is it possible that thou canst have forgotten himr^ 

“Groat Nectabanus,” answered the kniglit, willing to 
soothe the creature’s humour, “that were diliieult forjiny 
one who has ever looked upon thee. J^'lrdon me, however, 
that, being a soldier upon niy post, with my lance in my 
hand, I may not give to one of thy puissance the advantage 
of coming within my guard, or of mastering my weai>ori. 
Suffice it, that I reverence thy dignity, and submit myself 
to thee as humbly as a rnan-at-arms in my place may.” 

“It shall suffice,” said Nectabanus, “so that you 
presently attend me to the presence of those who have 
sent me hither to summon you.” 

“Great sir,” replied the knight, “neither in this can I 
gratify thee, for my orders are to abide by this banner 
till daybreak — so I pray you to hold me excused in that 
matter also.” 
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So sayinff, he resumed his walk upon the platform ; but 
the dwarf did not suffer him so easily to escape from his 
importunity. 

“ Look you,” he said, placing himself before Sir Kenneth, 
so as to interrupt his way, “either obey rne, Sir Knight, 
as in duty bound, or I will lay the command upon thee, 
in the name of one wliose beauty could call down the 
genii from their sphere, and whose grandeur could 
command the immortal race when they had descended.” 

A wild and improbable conjecture arose in the knight’s 
mind, but he repelled it. It was impossible, ho thought, 
that the lady of his love should have sent him sucn a 
message by such a messenger — yet his voice trembled as 
he said, “Go to, Nectabanus. Tell me at once, and as 
a true man, whetlier tliis sublime lady, of whom thou 
speakest, be otlier than the houri with whose assistance I 
beheld thee sweeping the chapel at Engaddi ?” 

“ How! presumptuous knight,” replied the dwarf, “think’st 
thou the mistress of our own royal affections, tlie sliarer 
of our greatness, aiul the partner of our comeliness, would 
demean herself by laying cliarge on such a vassal as thou ! 
No, highly as thou art honoured, thou liast not yet 
deservea tlie notice of Queen Genevra, the lovely biido of 
Arthur, from whose high seat oven princes seem but 
pigmies. But look thou non*, and as thou knowest or dis- 
ownest this token, so obey or refuse her commands, who 
hath deigned to impos(», them on thee.” 

So saying, he ])laced in the kniglit’s hand a ruby ring, 
which, even in the moonliglit, he had no ditlieulty to 
recognise as that wliich usually graced the finger of the 
high-born lady to wliose service he had devoted himself. 
Could he have doubted the truth of the token, he would 
have been convinced by the small knot of carnation- 
coloured ribbon, wliich '*^vas fastened to the ring. This 
was his lady’s favourite colour, and more than once had 
he himself, assuming it for that of his own liveries, caused 
the carnation to triumph over all other hues in the lists 
and in the battle. 

Sir Kenneth w’as struck nearly mute, by seeing such a 
token in such hands. 

“ In t he name of all that is sacred, from whom didst thou 
receive this witness?” said the knight; “bring, if thou 
canst, thy w’avering understanding to a right settlement for 
a minute or two, and tell me the person by whom thou art 
sent, and the real purpose of thy message — and take heed 
what thou say’st, tor this is no subject for buffoonery.” 
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“ Fond and foolish knight,” said the dwarf, wouldst 
thou know more of this matter, than that thou art 
honoured with commands from a princess, delivered to 
thee lt)y a king 1— We list not to parley with thee farther 
than to command thee, in the name, and by the power of 
that ring, to follow us to her who is the owner of the 
ring. Every minute that thou tarriest is a crime against 
thy allegiance ” 

“ Good Neotabanus—bethink thyself,” said tiie knight, 
— “Cab my lady know where aiKl upon what duty I am 
this flight engaged ? — Is av'^are that iny life — Pshaw, 

why should I speak of lif^-rbut that my honour depends 
on my guarding this banner till daybreak— and can it be 
her wi3i that I should leave it even to pay homage to 
her ? — It is impossible — the princess is pleased to be merry 
with her servant, in sending him such a message ; and 1 
must think so tne rather that she hath chosen such a 
messenger.” 

“Oh, keep your belief,” saM Nectabanus, turning round 
as if to leave the platform ; “ it is little to me whether 
YOU be traitor or true man to this royal lady — so fare thee 

well.” 

“Stay, stay —I entreat you stay,” said Sir Kenneth; 
“ answer me but one question — Is the lady who sent thee 
near to this place ?” 

“What signifies it?” said the dwarf ; “ought fidelity 
to reckon furlongs, or mpes, or leagues — like the poor 
courier, who is paid for his labour by the distance which 
he traversal Nevertheless, thou soul of suspicion, I tell 
thee, the fiwr owner of the ring, now sent to so unworthy 
a vassal, in whom there is neither truth nor courage, is 
not more distant from this placti, than this arblast can 
send a bolt*.” 

The knight gazed again on the ring, as if to ascertain 
that there was no possible falsehood in the token.— “ Tell 
me,” he said to the dwarf, “ is my presence required for 
any length of time ?” 

“ Time ! ” answered Nectabanus, in his flighty manner ; 
“ wliat call you time ? I see it not — I feel it not— it is 
but a shadowy name — a succession of breathings measured 
fortli by night by the clank of a bell, by day by a shadow 
crossing along a dial-stone. Know'st thou not a true 
knight’s time should only be reckoned by the deeds that 
he performs in behalf of God and his lady ? ” 

“The words of truth, though in the mouth of folly,” 
said the knight. “And doth my lady really summon me 

XX. TO 
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to some deed of action, in her name and for her sake ?— 
and may it not be postponed for even the few hours till 
daybreak ? ” 

“She requires thy presence instantly,” said the dwarf, 
^'and without the loss of so much time as would be told 
by ten grains of the sand-glass — Hearken, thou cold- 
blooded and suspicious knight, tlicso are her very words — 
Tell him, that the hand which dropped roses can bestow 
laurels.” 

This allusion to their meeting in the chapel of Engaddi, 
sent a thousand recollections through Sir Kenneth’s brain, 
and convinced him that the message delivered by the 
dwarf was genuine. The rose-buds, withered as they* 
were, w(u'e still treasured under his cuirass, and nearest 
to his heart. He paused, and could not resolve to forego 
an opportunity — the only one which might ever offer, to 
gain grace in her eyes, whom he had installed as sovereign 
of his affections. The dwarf, in the meantime, augmented 
his cotifusion by insisting either that lie must return the 
ring, or instantly attend him. 

“ Hold, hold, yet a moment hold,” said the knight, and 
proceeded to mutter to himself — “Am I either the subject 
or slave of King Hi chard, more than as a free knight 
sworn to the service of the Crusade ? And whom have I 
come hith(‘r to honour with lance and sword ? Our holy 
cause and my transcendent lady !” 

“The ring, the ring!” exclaimed the dwarf, impatiently; 
“false and slothful knight, ndiirn the ring, wliich thou 
art unwortliy to touch or to look upon.” 

“ A moment, .a moment, good Nectabanus,” said Sir 
Kenneth ; “disturb not my thoughts. — What if the Saracens 
were just now to attack our lines? Should 1 stay here 
like a swoi'u vassal of England, watching that her king’s 
pride sutler no humiliation ; or should I speed to the 
breacli, and fight for the Cross?— To the breach, assuredly; 
and next to the cause of God, come the commands of my 
liege lady. — And yet, Cmur de Lion’s behest — my own 
promise ! — Nectabanus, I conjure thee once more to say, 
are you to conduct me far from hence ? ” 

“ But to yonder pavilion ; and, since you must needs 
know,” replied Kectabanus, “ the moon is glimmering on 
the gilded ball which crowns its roof, and which is worth 
a king’s ransom.” 

“I can return in an instant,” said the knight, shutting 
liis eyes desperately to all farther consequences. “ I can 
hear from thence the bav of my dog, if any one approaches 
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the standard — I will throw myself at my lady's feet, and 
pray her leave to return to conclude my watch. — Here, 
itoswal ” (calling his hound, and throwing down his mantle 
by the side of the standard-spear), “ watch thou here, and 
let no one approach.” 

The majestic dog looked in his master’s face, as if to be 
sure that he understood his charge, then sat down beside 
the mantle, with ears erect and head raised, like a sentinel, 
understanding perfectly the purpose for which he was 
stationed there. 

“Come now, good Neotabanus,” said the knight, '‘let 
us hasten to obey the commands thou hast brought.” 

“ Haste he that will,” said the dwarf, sullenly ; “ thou 
hast not been in haste to obey my summons, nor can I 
walk fast enough to follow yrur long strides — you do not 
walk like a man, but bound like an ostrich in the desert.” 

There were ))ut two ways of conquering the obstinacy 
of Nectabanus, who, as he spoke, diminished his walk into 
a snail pace. For bribes Rir Kenneth had no means — for 
soothing no time ; so in his impatience he snatched the 
dwarf up from the ground, and bearing him along, not- 
withstanding his ent]-ea.ties and his fear, reached neaily 
to the pavilion pointed out as that of the Queen. In 
approaching it, however, the Scot observed there was a 
small guard of soldiers sitting on the ground, who had 
been concealed from him by the intervening tents. 
Wondering that the clash of his own armour had not yet 
attracted their attention, and supposing that his motions 
might, on the present occasion, require to be coiiduct(>d 
with secrecy, he placed the little panting guide upon tlie 
ground to recover his breath, and point out what was 
next to be done. Nectabanus was both frightened and 
angry ; but he had felt himself as conipletely in the power 
of the robust knight, as an owl in the claws of an eagle, 
and therefore cared not to provoke him to any fartlun* 
display of his strength. 

He made no complaints, therefore, of the usage he had 
received, but turning amongst the labyrinth or tents, he 
led the knight in silence to the opposite side of the pavilion, 
which thus screened them from the observation of the 
warders, who seemed either too negligent or too sleepy to 
discharge their duty with much accuracy. Arrived there, 
the dwarf raised the under part of the canvass from tlie 
ground, and made signs to Sir Kenneth that he should 
introduce himself to the inside of the tent, by creeping 
under it. The knight hesitated— there seemed an in- 
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decorum in thus privately introducing himself into a 
pavilion, pitched, doubtless, for the accommodation of 
noble ladies ; but he recalled to remembrance the assured 
tokens which the dwarf had exhibited, and concluded that 
it was not for him to dispute his lady’s pleasure. 

He stoopt accordingly, crept beneath the canvass en- 
closure of the tent, and heard the dwarf whisper from 
without, — “ Kemain there until I call thee.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

You talk of Gaiet}'^ and Innocence I 
The moment when the fatal fruit was eaten, 

They parted ne’er to meet a^ain ; and Malice 
Has ever since been playmate to liffht Gaiety, 

From the first moment when the smiling infant 
Destroys the flower or butterfly he toys with, 

To the last chuckle of the dying miser, 

Who tin his deathbed laughs his last to hear 
Ilis wealthy neighbour has become a bankrupt. 

Old Play. 

Sir Kenneth was left for some minutes alone, and in 
darkness. Here was another interruption, which must 
prolong his absence from his post, and he began almost 
to repent the facility with which he had been induced to 
quit it. But to return without seeing the Lady Edith, 
was now not to be thought of. He had committed a 
breach of military discipline, and w^as determined at least 
to prove the reality of the seductive expectations which 
had tempted him to do so. Meanwdiile, his situation was 
unpleasant. There was no light to show him into wdiat 
sort of apartment lie had been led — the Lady Edith was 
in immediate attendance on the Queen of England — and 
the discovery of his having introduced himself thus fur- 
tively into the royal pavilion, might, were it discovered, 
lead to much and dangerous suspicion. While he gave 
way to these unpleasant reflections, and began almost to 
wish that ho could achieve his retreat unobserved, he 
heard a noise of female voices laughing, whispering, and 
speaking, in an adjoining apartment, from which, as the 
sounds gave liim reason to judge, he could only be sepa- 
rated by a canvass partition. Lamps were burning, as he 
might perceive by tne shadowy light which extended itself 
even to his side of the veil which divided the tent, and he 
could see shades of several figures sitting and moving in 
the adjoining apartment. It cannot be termed discourtesy 
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in Sir Kenneth, that, situated as he was, he overheard a 
conversation, in which he found himself deeply interested. 

“Call her — call her, for Our Lady’s saLe,” said the 
voice of one of these laughing invisibles. “ Nectabanus, 
thou shalt be made ambassador to Prester John’s court, 
to show them how wisely thou canst discharge thee of a 
mission.” 

The shrill tone of the dwarf w’as heard, yet so much 
subdued, that Sir Kenneth could not understand what he 
said, except that he spoke something of the means of 
merriment given to the guard. 

“ Hut how shall we rid us of the spirit which Nectabanus 
hath raised, my maidens?” 

“ Hear me, royal madam,” said another voice ; “ if the 
sage and princely Nectabanus be not over- jealous of his 
most transcendent bride and empress, let us send her to 
get us rid of this insolent knight-errant, who can be so 
easily persuaded that high-born dames may need the use 
of his insolent and overweening valour.” 

“It were but justice, methinks,” replied another, “that 
the Princess Guenever should dismiss, by her courtesy, 
him, whom her husband’s wisdom has been able to entice 
hither.” 

Struck to the heart with shame and resentment at wdiat 
he had heard, Sir Kenneth was about to attempt his escape 
from the tent at all hazards, wlien what followed arrested 
his purpose. 

“Nay, truly,” said the first speaker, “our cousin Edith 
must iirst learn how this vaunted wight hath conducted 
himself, and we must reserve the power of giving her 
ocular proof that he hath failed in his duty. It may be a 
lesson will do good upon her ; for, credit me, Cahsta, I 
have sometimes thought she has let this northern adven- 
turer sit nearer her heart than prudence would sanction.” 

One of the other voices was then heard to mutter some- 
thing of the Lady Edith’s prudence and wisdom. 

“Prudence, wench ! ” was the reply— “It is mere pride, 
and the desire to be thought more rigid than any of us. 
Nay, I will not quit my advantage. You know w^ell, that 
when she has us at fault, no one can, in a civil w^ay, lay 
your error before you more precisely than can my Lady 
Edithr— But here she comes.” 

A figure, as if entering the apairtment, cast upon the 
partition a shade, which glided along slowly until it 
mixed with those which already clouded it. Despite of 
the bitter disappointment which he had experienced — 
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despite the insult and injury with which it seemed he 
had been visited by the malice, or, at best, by the idle 
humour of Queen Berengaria (for he alreaay concluded 
that she who spoke loudest, and in a commanding tone, 
was the wife of Eichard), the knight felt sometliing so 
soothing to his feelings in learning that Edith had been 
no partner to the fraud practised on him, and so interest- 
ing to his curiosity in the scene which was p.bout to take 
place, that, instead of prosecuting his more prudent pur- 
pose of an instant retreat, he looked anxiously, on the 
contrary, for some rent or crevice, by means of which he 
might be made eye as well as ear witness to what was to 
go forward. 

“Surely,” said he to himself, “the Queen, w^ho hath 
been pleased for an idle frolic to endanger my reputation, 
and ))erhaps my life, cannot complain if I avail myself of 
the chance which fortune seems willing to afford me, to 
obtain knowledge of her further intentions.” 

It se(‘med, in the meanwhile, as if Edith were waiting 
for the commands of the Queen, and as if the other were 
reluctant to speak, for fear of being unable to command 
her laughter, and that of her companions ; for Sir Ken- 
neth could only distinguish a sound as of suppressed titter- 
ing and merriment. 

“Your Majesty,” said Edith, at last, “seems in a merry 
mood, though, rnethinks, the hour of night prompts a 
sleepy one. I was well disposed bed ward, when I had 
your Majesty’s commands to attend you.” 

“I will not long delay you, cousin, from your repose,” 
said the Queen ; “ thougli I fear you will sleep less soundly 
when 1 tell you your wager is lost.” 

“Nay, royal madam,” s?ud Edith, “this, surely, is dwell- 
ing on a jest which has rather been worn out. I laid no 
wager, however it was your Majesty’s pleasure to suppose, 
or to insist, that I did so.” 

“Nay, now, despite our pilgrimage, Satan is strong 
with you, my gentle cousin, and prompts thee to leasing. 
Can you deny that you gaged your ruby ring against my 
golden bracelet, that yonder Knight of the Libbard, or 
now call you him, could not be seduced from his post 

“Your Majesty is too great for me to gainsay you,” 
replied Edith ; “ but these ladies can, if they will, bear 
me witness, that it was your Highness who proposed such 
a wager, and took the ring from my finger, even while I 
was declaring that I did not think it maidenly to gage 
anything on such a subject.” 
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‘‘Nay, but, my Lady Edith,” said another voice, “you 
must needs grant, under your favour, that you expressed 
yourself very confident of the valour of that same knight 
of the Leopard.” 

“And if I did, minion,” said Edith, angrily, “is that a 
good reason why thou shouid^t put in thy word to flatter 
her Majesty's humour ? I spoke of that knight but as all 
men speak who have seen him in the field, and had no 
more intei^est in defending than thou in detracting from 
him. In a camp, what can women speak of save soldiers 
and deeds of arms ? ” 

“The noble Lady Edith,” said n tnird voice, “hath never 
forgiven Calista and me, since we told your Majesty that 
she dropped two rose-buds in the chapel.” 

“If your Majesty,” said Edith, in a tone which Sir 
Kenneth could judge to be that of respectful remonstrance, 
“have no other commands for me than to hear the gibes 
of your waiting-women, I must crave ycur permission to 
withdraw.” 

“Silence, Florise,” said the Queen, “and let not our 
indulgence lead you to forget the diflerence betwixt 
yourself and the kinswoman of England. — But you, my 
dear cousin,” she continued, resuming her tone of raillery, 
“how can you, who are so good-natured, begrudge us 
i)Oor wretches a few minutes’ laughing, when we have 
had so many days devoted to weeping and gnashing of 
teeth ? ” 

“Great be your mirth, royal lady,’* said Edith; “yet 
would I be content not to smile for the rest of my life, 
rather than ” * ^ 

She stopped, apparently out of respect ; ^ but Sir 
Kenneth could hear that she was in much agitation. 

“ Forgive me,” said Berengaria, a thoughtless but good- 
humoured princess of the House of Navarre, — “ but what 
is the great oflence after all ? A young knight has been 
wiled hither — has stolen— or has been stolen — from liis 
post, which no one will disturb in his abs(uice, for the 
sake of a fair lady ; for, to do your champion justice, 
sweet one, the wisdom of Nectabanus could conjure him 
hither in no name but yours.” 

“Gracious Heaven! your Majesty does not say so?” 
said Edith, in a voice of alarm quite different from the 
agitation she had previously evinced, — “you cannot say 
so, consistently with respect for your own honour, and 
for mine^ your husband’s kinswoman ! — Say you are 
jesting with me, my royal mistress, and forgive me that I 
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could, even for a moment, think it possible you could be 
in earnest I ” 

“ The Lady Edith.” said the Queen, in a displeased tone 
of voice, “ regrets tne ring we have won of her. — We will 
restore the pledge to you, gentle cousin, only you must 
not grudge us in turn a little triumph over the wisdom 
which has been so often spread over us, as a banner over 
a host.” 

“ A triumph ! ” exclaimed Edith, indignantly ; a 
triumph !— the triumph will be with the infidel, when he 
hears that the Queen of England can make the reputation 
of her husband’s kinswoman the subject of a light frolic.” 

“You are angry, fair cousin, at losing your favourite 
ring,” said the Queen — “Come, since you grudge to pay 
your wager, we will renounce our right ; it w’as your 
name and that pledge brought him hither, and we care 
not for tlie bait after the fish is cauglit.” 

“Madam,” replied Edith, impatiently, “you know w^ell 
that your grace could not wish for anything of mine but 
it becomes instantly yours. But I would give a bushel of 
rubies ere ring or name of mine had been used to bring a 
brave man into a fault, and perhaps to disgrace and 
punishment.” 

“O, it is for the saft^ty of our true knight that we fear?” 
said the Queen. “You rate our power too low, fair 
cousin, when you speak of a life being lost for a frolic of 
ours. O, Lady Edith, others have influence on the iron 
breasts of warriors as well as you — the heart even of a 
lion is made of flesh, not of stone ; and, believe me, I have 
interest enough with liichard to save this knight, in 
whose fate Lady Edith is so deeply concerned, from the 
penalty of disobeying liis royal commands.” 

“For the love of the blessed Cross, most royal lady,” 
said Edith— and Sir Kenneth, with feelings which it were 
hard to unravel, heard her prostrate herself at the Queen’s 
feet, — “for the love of our blessed Lady, and of every 
holy saint in the calendar, beware what you do ! You 
know not King Richard — you have been but shortly 
wedded to him —your breath might as well combat the 
west wind when it is wildest, as your words persuade my 
royal kinsman to pardon a military offence. Oh ! for 
God’s sake, dismiss this gentleman, if indeed you have 
lured him hither ! I could almost be content to rest 
with the shame of having invited him, did I know that 
ho was returned again where his duty calls him ! ” 

“ Arise, cousin, arise,” said Queen Berengaria, “ and be 
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assured all will be better than you think. Hise, dear 
Edith ; I am sorry I have played my foolery with a 
knight in whom you take such deep interest— Nay, wring 
not thy hands — I will believe thou carest not for him — 
believe anything rathar than see thee look so wretchedly 
miserable—! tell thee I w'ill take the blame on myself 
with King }lic})ard in behalf Oj. thy fair northern friend — 
thine acquaintance, I would say, since thou own’st him 
not as a friend. — Nay, look not so reproachfully — We 
will send Nectabanus to dismics this Knight cf the 
Standard to his post ; and we ourselves will grace him on 
some future day, to make amends for his wild-goose chase. 
He is, I warrant, but lying perdue in some neighbouring 
tent.’^ 

“By my crown of lilies, and my sceptre of a specially 
good water-reed,” said Nectabanus, “your Maiesty is 
mistaken — he is nearer at hand than you wot — ne lieth 
ensconced there behind that canvass partition.” 

“And within hearing of each word we have said!” 
exclaimed the Queen, in her turn violently surprised and 
agitated — “ Out, monster of folly and malignity ! ” 

As she uttered these words, Nectabanus fled from the 
pavilion with a yell of such a nature, as leaves it still 
doubtful whether Berengaria had coniined her rebuke to 
words, or added some more emphatic expression of her 
displeasure. 

“What can now be done?” said the Queen to Edith, in 
a whisper of undisguised uneasiness. 

“ That which must,” said Edith firmly. “We must see 
this gentleman, and place ourselves in nis mercy.” 

So saying, she began hastily to undo a curtain, which 
at one place covered an entrance or communication. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, forbear — consider,” said the Queen, 
“my apartment — our dress — the hour — my honour ! ” 

But ere she could detail her remonstrances, the curtain 
fell, and there was no division any longer betwixt the 
armed knight and the party of ladies. The warmth of an 
Eastern night occasioned the undress of Queen Berengaria 
and her household to be rather more simple and unstudied 
than their station, and the presence of a male spectator 
of rank, required. This the Queen remembered, and with 
a loud shriek fled from the apartment where Sir Kenneth 
was disclosed to view in a copartment of the ain})le 
pavilion, now no longer separated from that in which 
they stood. The grief and agitation of the Lady Edith, 
as well as the deep interest, she felt in a hasty explanation 
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with the Scottish knight, perhaps occasioned her forget- 
ting that her locks were more dishevelled, and her person 
less heedfully covered, than was the wont of high-born 
damsels, in an age which was not, after all, the most 
prudish or scrupulous period of the ancient time. A thin 
loose garment of pink-coloured silk, made the principal 
part of her vestments, with Oriental slippers, into which 
she had hastily thrust her bare feet, and a scarf hurriedly 
and loosely thrown about her shoulders. Her head had 
no other covering than the veil of rich and dishevelled 
locks falling round it on every side, that half hid a 
countenance, which a mingled sense of modesty, and of 
resentment, and other deep and agitated feelings, had 
covered with crimson. 

But although Edith felt her situation with all that 
delicacy which is her sex’s greatest charm, it did not seem 
that for a moment she placed her own bashfulness in 
comparison with the duty, which, as she thought, she 
owed to him, who had been led into error and danger on 
her account. She drew, indeed, her scarf more closely 
over her neck and bosom, and she hastily laid from her 
hand a lamp, which shed too much lustre over her figure ; 
but, while Sir Kenneth stood motionless on the same spot 
in which he was first discovered, she rather stepped 
towards than retired from him, as she exclaimed, Hasten 
to your post, valiant knight !— you are deceived in being 
trained hither — ask no questions.” 

“ I need ask none,” said the knight, sinking upon one 
knee, with the reverential devotion of a saint at the altar, 
and bending his eyes on the ground, hist his looks should 
increase the lady’s embarrassment. 

“ Have you heard all ? ” said Edith, impatiently — 
“Gracious saints! then wherefore wait you here, when 
each minute that passes is loaded with dishonour I ” 

“ I have heard that J am dishonoured, lady, and I have 
heard it from you,” answered Kenneth. “What reck I 
how soon punishment follows? I have but one petition 
to you, and then I seek, among the sabres of the infidels, 
whether dishonour may not be washed out w ith blood.” 

“ Do not so, neither,” said the lady. “ Be wise— dally 
not here — all may yet Ix) well, if you will but use dispatch.” 

“I wait but for your forgiveness,” said the knight, still 
kneeling, “for my presumption in believing that my 
poor services could have been required or valued by you.” 

“ I do forgive you — O, I have nothing to forgive ! — I 
have been the means of injuring you— But O, begone ! — I 
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will forgive — I will value you—that is, as I \aiue every 
brave Crusader— if you will but begone !” 

“ Receive, first, this precious yet fatal pledge,” said the 
knight, tendering the ring to Edith, who now showed 
gestures of impatience. 

“Oh, no, no,^’ she said, declining to receive it. “ Keep 
it — keep it as a mark of rny regard- -my regret, I would 
say. O begone, if not for your own sake, for mine ! ” 

Almost recompensed for the loss even of lionour, which 
her voice had denounced to him, by the interest which she 
seemed to testify in his safety, Sir Keiineth rose from his 
knee, and, casting a momentary glance on Edith, bowed 
low and seemed about to withdraw. At the same instant, 
that maidenly bashfulimss, which the energy of Edith’s 
feelings had till then triumphed over, became conqueror 
in its turn, cand slie hastened from the a])artment, ex- 
tinguishing her lamp as she went, and leaving, in Sir 
Kenneth’s thoughts, both mental and natural gloom 
behind her. 

She must be obeyed, was the first distinct idea which 
waked him from his reverie, and he hastened to the place 
by which he had entered the pavilion. To pass under 
the canvass in the manner he had entered, required time 
and attention, and he made a readier aperture by slitting 
the canvass wall with his poniard. Wnen in the free air, 
he felt rather stupified and overpowered by a conflict of 
sensations, than able to ascertain what was the real 
import of the whole. He was obliged to spur himself 
to action, by recollecting tliat the commands of the Lady 
Edith had required haste. Even then, engaged as he was 
amongst tent-ropes and tents, he was compelled to move 
with caution until he should regain tlie path or avenue, 
aside from which the dwarf had led hijn, in order to 
escape the observation of the guards before the Queen’s 
pavilion ; and he was obliged also to move slowly, and 
with precaution to avoid giving an alarm, either by 
falling or by the clashing of his armour. A thin cloud 
had obscured the moon, too, at the very instant of his 
leaving the tent, and Sir Kenneth had to struggle with 
this inconvenience at a moment when the dizziness of his 
head, and the fulness of his heart, scarce left him powers 
of intelligence sufficient to direct his motions. 

But at once sounds came upon his ear, which instantly 
recalled him to the full energy of his faculties. These 
proceeded from the Mount of Saint George. He heard 
first a single fierce, angry, and savage bark, which was 
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immediately followed by a yell of agony. No deer ever 
bounded with a wilder start at the voice of Roswal, than 
did Sir Kenneth at what he feared was the death-cry of 
that noble hound, from whom no ordinary injury could 
have extracted even the slightest acknowledgment of 
pain. He surmounted the space which divided nira from 
the avenue, and, having attained it, began to run towards 
the mount, although loaded with his mail, faster than 
most men could have accompanied him even if unarmed, 
relaxed not his pace for the steep sides of the artificial 
mound, and in a few minutes stood on the platform upon 
its summit. 

The moon broke forth at this moment, and showed him 
that the standard of England was vanished, that the 
spear on which it had floated lay broken on the ground, 
and beside it was his faithful hound, apparently in the 
agonies of death. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

-All my lon^r arrear of honour lost, 

Heap’d up in youth, and hoarded up for age ! 

Hath honour’s fountain then suck’d up the stream? 

He hath— atjd hooting boys may barefot»t pass, 

And gather pe))blc8 from the naked ford ! 

Don Sebastian. 

After a torrent of afflicting sensations, by which he 
was at first almost stunned and confounded, Sir Kenneth’s 
first thought was to look for the authors of this violation 
of the Eng^lish banner ; but in no direction could he see 
traces of them. His next, which to some persons, but 
scarce to any who have made intimate acquaintances 
among the canine race, may appear strange, was to 
examine the condition of his faitnful RoswjU, mortally 
wounded, as it seemed, in discharging the duty which his 
master had been seduced to abandon. He caressed the 
dying animal, who, faithful to the last, seemed to forget 
his own pain in the satisfaction he received from his 
master’s presence, and continued wagging his tail and 
licking his hand, even while by low meanings he ex- 
pressed that his agony was increased by the attempts 
which 8ir Kenneth made to withdraw from the wound 
the fragment of the lance, or iavelin, with which it had 
been inflicted ; then redoubled, his feeble endearments, as 
if fearing lie had ofiended his master by showing a sense 
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of the pain to which his interference had subjected him. 
There was something in the display of the dying creature's 
attachment, which mixed as a bitter ingredient with the 
sense of disgrace and desolation by which Sir Kenneth 
was oppressed. His only friend seemed removed from 
him, just when he had incurred the contempt and hatred 
of all besides. The knight's strength of mind gave way 
to a burst of agonised distress, ana he groaned and wept 
aloud. 

While he thus indulged his grief, a clear and solemn 
voice close beside him, pronounced these w^ords in the 
sonorous tone of the readers of the mosque, and in the 
lingua Franca, mutually understood by Christians and 
Saracens : — 

“Adversity is like the period of the former and of the 
latter rain, — cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and to 
animal ; yet from that season have their birth the flower 
and the fruit, the date, the rose, and the pomegranate.'' 

Sir Kenneth of the Leopaid turned towards the speaker, 
and beheld the Arabian physician, who, approaching un- 
lieard, had seated himself a little behind him cross-legged, 
and uttered with gravity, yet not without a tone of sym- 
pathy, the moral sentences of consolation with which the 
Koran and its commentators supplied him ; for, in the 
East, wisdom is held to consist, less in a display of tlie 
sage’s own inventive talents, than in his ready memory, 
and happy application of, and reference to, “ that whicdi 
is written." 

Ashamed at being surprised in a woman-like expres- 
sion of sorrow. Sir Kenneth dashed his tears indignantly 
aside, and again busied himself with his dying favourite. 

“ The poet hath said,” continued the Arab, wdtliout 
noticing the knight's averted looks and sullen deport- 
ment — “ the ox for the field, and the camel for the desert. 
Were not the hand of the leech fitter than that of the 
soldier to cure wounds, though less able to inflict them 
^ “ This patient, Hakim, is beyond thy help,” said Sir 
Kenneth ; “and, besides, he is, by thy law, an unclean 
animal.” 

“ Where Allah hath deigned to bestow life, and a sense 
of pain and pleasure,” said the physician, “it were sinful 
pride should the sage, whom he has enlightened, refuse 
to prolong existence, or assuage agony. To the sage, the 
cure of a miserable groom, of a poor dog, and of a con- 
quering monarch, are events of little distinction. Let 
nie examine this wounded animal.” 
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Sir Kenneth acceded in silence, and the physician in- 
spected and handled Roswal’s wound with as much care 
and attention as if he had been a human being. He then 
took forth a case of instruments, and, by the judicious 
and skilful application of pincers, withdrew from the 
wounded shoulder the fragment of the weapon, and 
stopned with styptics and bandages the effusion of blood 
whicn followed ; the creature all the while suffering him 
patiently to perform these kind offices, as if he had been 
aw^are of his Kind intentions. 

“The animal may be cured,” said El Hakim, addressing 
himself to Sir Kenneth, “if you will permit me to carry 
him to my tent, and treat him with the care which the 
nobleness of his nature deserves. For know, that thy 
servant Adonbec is no less skilful in the race and pedigree, 
and distinctions of good dogs and of noble steeds, than in 
the diseases which affect the human race.” 

“Take him with you,” said the knight. “ I bestow him 
on you freely if he recovers. I owe thee a reward for 
attendance on my squire, and have nothing else to pay it 
wnth. For myself, — I will never again wind bugle, or 
halloo to hound ! ” 

The Aral)ian made no reply, but gave a signal wdth a 
clapping of Ins hands, which was instantly answered by 
the a])pearance of two black slaves. Ho gave them his 
orders in Arabic, received the answer, that “to hoar w^as 
to ol)oy,” wdien, taking the animal in theur arms, they 
removed him without much resistance on his part ; for 
though his eyes turned to his master, he %vas too weak to 
struggle. 

“Fare thee well, Rosw'al, then,” said Sir Kenneth, — 
“ fare thee wmll, my hist and only friend — thou art too 
noble, a possession to be retained by one such as I must in 
future call myself. — T would,” he said, as the slaves retired, 
“ that, dying as he is, I could exchange conditions with 
that noble animal ! ” 

“It is written,” answered the Arabian, although the 
exclamation had not been addressed to him, “that all 
creatures are fashioned for the service of man ; and the 
master of the earth speaketh folly when he would ex- 
change, in his impatience, his hopes here and to come, 
for the servile condition of an inferior being.” 

“A dog who dies in discharging his duty,” said the 
knight, sternly, “ is better than a man who survives the 
desertion of it. Leave me, Hakim ; thou hast, on this 
side of miracle, the most wonderful science which man 
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ever possessed, but the wounds of the spirit ure beyond 
thy power.” 

“ iNot if the patient will explain his calamity, and be 
guided by the physician,” said Adonbec el Hakim. 

‘Know, then,” said Sir Kenneth, “since thou art so 
importunate, that last night the Banner of England was 
displayed from this mound — I was its appointed guardian 
— morning is now breaking — there lies the broken banner- 
spear — the standard itself is lost — and here sit I a living 
man I ” 

“ How ! ” said El Hakim, examining him ; “thy armour 
is whole— there is no Idood on thy weapons, and report 
speaks thee one unlikely to return tlius from tight. — 
Thou liast been trained from thy post — ay, trained by 
tlie rosy clieek and black eye of one of those houris, to 
whom you Nazarenes vow rather such service as is due to 
Allah, than such love as may lawfully be rendered to 
forms of clay like our own. It has been thus assuredly ; 
for so hatli man ever fallen, even since the days of Sultan 
Adam.” 

“And if it were so, physician,” said Sir Kennetli, 
sullenly, “ what remedy ?” 

“Knowledge is the parent of power,” said El Hakim, 
“as valour supplies strength. — Listen to me. Alan is not 
as a tree, bound to one spot of earth — nor is lie framed to 
cling to one bare rock, like the scarce animated shell-fish. 
Tliine own Christian writings command thee, when per- 
secuted in one city, to tlee to another ; and we Aloslem 
also know that Mahommed, the Prophet of Allah, driven 
forth from the holy city of Alecca, found his refuge and 
his helpmates at Aledina.” 

“And what does this concern me ?” said the Scot. 

“Much,” answered the pliysiciaii. “Even the sage flies 
the tempest which lie cannot control. Use thy speed, 
therefore, and fly from the vengeance of Ilichard to the 
shadow of Saladin’s victorious banner.” 

“ I might indeed hide my dishonour,” said Sir Kenneth, 
ironically, “in a camp of infidel heathens where the very 
phmse is unknown. But liad I not better partake more 
luby in their reproach? Does not thy advice stretch so 
far as to recommend me to take the turban ? — Methinks I 
want but apostasy to consummate my infaniy.” 

“Blaspheme not, Nazarene,” said the physician, sternly; 
“Saladin makes no converts to the law of the Prophet, 
save those on whom its precepts shall work conviction. 
Open thine eyes to the liglit, and the great Soldan, whose 
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Iiberalit5r is as boundless as his power, may bestow on 
thee a kingdom ; remain blinded if thou wilt, and, being 
one whose second life is doomed to misery, Saladin will 
yet, for this span of present time, make thee rich and 
happy. But fear not tnat thy brows shall be bound with 
the turban, save at thine own free choice.” 

“My choice were rather,” said the knight, “that my 
writhen features should blacken, as they are like to do, in 
this evening’s setting sun.” 

“Yet thou art not wise, Nazarene,” said El Hakim, “to 
reject this fair offer ; for I have power with Saladin, and 
can raise thee high in his grace. Look you, my son — this 
Crusade, as you call your wild enterprise, is like a large 
dromond^ parting asund er in the waves. . Thou thyself 
hast borne terms of truce from the Kings and Princes, 
whose force is here assemlded, to the mighty Soldan, 
and knew’st not, perchance, the full tenor of thine own 
errand.” 

“I knew not, and I care not,” said the knight, im- 
patiently ; “what avails it to me that I have been of late 
the envoy of princes, when, ere night, I shall be a gibbeted 
and dishonoured corse ? ” 

“ Nay, I speak that it may not be so with thee,” said 
the physician. “ Saladin is courted on all sides ; tlu? com- 
bined princes of this league formed agninst him, have 
made such proposals of composition and peace, as, in 
other circumstances, it might have become his honour to 
have granted to them. Others have made private offers, 
on their own separate account, to disjoin their forces 
from the camp or the Kings of Frangistan, and even to 
lend their arms to the defence of the standard of the 
Prophet. But Saladin will not be served by such treacher- 
ous and interested defection. The King of kings will 
treat only with the Lion King. Saladin will hold treaty 
with none but the Melech Bic, and with him he will 
treat like a prince, or fight like a champion. To Bichard 
he wdil yield such conditions of his free liberality, as 
the swords of all Europe could never compel from hini 
by force or terror. He will permit a free pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and all the places where the Nazarenes list to 
w'orship ; nay, he wdll so far share even his empire with 
his brother liichard, that he wdll allow Christian garri- 
sons in the six strongest cities of Palestine, and one in 
Jerusalem itself, and suffer them to be under the imme- 

1 The largest sort of vessels then known were termed dromonds or drome- 
daries. <S.) 
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diat^ command of the officers of Richard, who, he con- 
sents, shall bear the name of King Guardian of Jerusalem. 
Yet farther, strange and incredible as you may think it, 
know, Sir Knight — for to your honour I can commit even 
that almost incredible secret — know that Saladin will 
put a sacred seal on this happy union betwixt the bravest 
apd noblest of Frangistan and Asia, by raising to the 
rank of his royal spouse a Christian damsel, allied in 
blood to King Richard, and known by the name of the 
Lady Edith of Plantagenet.” ^ 

“Ha! — say’st thou?” exclaimea Sir Kenneth, who, 
listening with indifference and apathy to the preceding 
part of El Hakim’s speech, was touched by this last 
communication, as the thrill of a nerve, unexpectedly 
jarred, will awaken the sensation of agony, even in the 
torpor of palsy. Then, moderating his tone, by dint of 
much effort, he restrained his indignation, and, veiling it 
under the appearance of contemptuous doubt, he prose- 
cuted the conversation, in order to get as much knowledge 
as possible of the plot, as he deemed it, against the honour 
and happiness of her, whom he loved not the less that his 
passion had ruined, apparently, his fortunes, at once, and 
his honour. — “And what Christian,” he said, with tolerable 
calmness, “would sanction a union so unnatural, as that 
of a Christian maiden with an unbelieving Saracen ? ” 
“Thou art but an ignorant, bigoted Nazareiie,” said 
the Hakim. ^ “Seest thou not how the Alohammedan 
princes daily intermarry with the noble Nazarene maidens 
in Spain, without scandal either to Moor or Christian ? 
And the noble Soldan will, in his full confidence in the 
blood of Richard, permit the English maid the freedom 
which your Frankish manners have assigned to women. 
He will allow h<:^r the free exercise of her religion, — seeing 
that, in very truth, it signifies but little to which faith 
females are addicted, — and he will assign her such place 
and rank over all the women of his zenana, that she shall 
be in every respect his sole and absolute Queen.” 

“What!” said Sir Kenneth, “darest thou think, 
Moslem, that Richard would give his kinswoman — a high- 
born and virtuous princess — to be, at best, the foremost 
concubine in the harem of a misbeliever I Know, Hakim, 

1 This may appear so extraordinary and improbable a proposition, that it h 
necesprj’ to say such a one was actually made. The historians, however, 
substitute the widowed Queen of Naples, sister of Richard, for the bride, and 
Saladin’s brother for the Dridojfroom. They af)pear to have been ig-norant of 
the existence of Edith of Plantai^enet.— See Mill's Uimtory of the Crusades, voL 
ii., p. 01. (S.) 

XX.— II 
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the lYieanest free Christian^ noble would scorn, on his 
child’s behalf, such splendid ignominy.” 

‘‘Thou errest,” said the Hakim; “Philip of France, 
and Henry of Champagne, and others of Pdchard’s 
principal allies, have heard the proposal without starting, 
and have promised, as far as they may, to forward an 
alliance that may end these wasteful wars ; and the wise 
arch-priest of Tyre hath undertaken to break the proposal 
to Richard, not doubting that he shall be able to bring 
the plan to good issue. Tlie Soldan’s wisdom hath as yet 
kept his proposition secr(‘t from others, such as he of 
Montserrat, and the Master of the Templars, because he 
knows tliey seek to thrive by Ricliard’s death or disgrace, 
not by his life or honour. — Up, therefore, fSir Knight, and 
to Iiorse. I will give thee a scroll which shall advance 
thee highly witli the Soldan ; and deem not tliat you are 
leaving your country, or her cause, or her religion, since 
the interest of the two nionarchs will speedily be the 
same. To Salad in thy counsel will be most acceptable, 
since thou canst make him aware of much concerning the 
marriages of the Christians, the treatment of their wives, 
.and other points of their laws and usages, which, in the 
course of sucli treaty, it much concerns him that he 
should know. Tlie right hand of the Soldan grasps the 
ti easures of the East, and it is tlie fountain of generosity. 
Or, if thou desirest it, Saladin, when allied with England, 
can have but little ditficulty to obtain from Richard not 
only thy pardon and restoration to f.avour, but an 
honourable command in the troops which may lie left of 
(he King of England’s host, to maintain their joint 
government in Pah'stine. Up, then, and mount — there 
li(;s a })lain path before thee.” 

“ Hakim,” said the Scottish knight, “tliou art a man of 
])f‘ace“-also, thou liast saved tlie life of Pdchard of England 
- and, moreover, of my own poor esquire, Strauchan. I 
liave, therefore, heard to an end a matter, wliich, being 
ni'oj^iunded by another Moslem than thyself, 1 would 
Juive cut short with a blow of my dagger ! Hakim, in 
vetiirn for thy kindness, I advise thee to see tliat the 
Saracen, who sh.all propose to Richard a union betwixt 
th(i blood of Plantagenet and that of his accursed race, do 
put on a helmet, wdiich is capable to endure such a blow 
of a battle-axe as that which struck down the gate of 
Acre. Certes, he will be otherwise placed beyond the 
reach even of thy skill.” 

“ Thou art, then, wilfully determined not to fly to the 
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Saracen host?” said the physician — “Yet, rf;nember, 
thou stayest to certain destruction : and the ^vri tings of 
thy law, as well as ours, prohibit man from breaking into 
the tabernacle of his own life.” 

“ God forbid 1 ” replied the Scot, crossing himself ; “but 
we are also forbidden to avoid the punishment which our 
crimes have deserved. And since so poor are thy 
thoughts of fidelity, Hakiri, it ^rrudges me that I have 
bestowed my good hound on thee, for, should he live, he 
will have a master ignorant of his value.” 

“A gift that is begrudf^ed, is already recalled,” said El 
Hakim, “only we physicians are sworn not to send away 
a patient uncured. If the dog recover, he is once more 
yours.” 

“Go to, Hakim,” answered Sir Kenneth ; “men speak 
not of hawk and hound when there is but an hour of day- 
breaking betwixt them and death. Leave me to recollect 
my sins, and reconcile myself to Heaven.” 

“I leave thee in thine obstinacy,” said the jibysician ; 
“the mist hides the precipice from those who are doomed 
to fall over it.” 

He withdrew slowly, turning from time to time his 
head, as if to observe whether the devoted knight might 
not I’ecall him either by word or signal. At last his 
turbaned figure was lost among the labyrintli of tents 
which lay extended beneath, whitening in the pale light 
of the dawning, before which the moonbeam had now 
faded away. 

But although the physician Adonbec’s words had not 
made that impression upon Kenneth which the sage 
desired, they nad inspired tlie Scot with a motive for 
desiring life, which, dishonoured as he conceived himself 
to be, he was before willing to part from as from a sullied 
vestment no longer becoming his wear. Much that had 
passed betwixt himself and the hermit, besides what he 
had observed between the anchorite and Sheerkohf (or 
Ilderim) he now recalled to recollection, and tended to 
confirm what the Hakim had told him of the secret 
article of the treaty. 

“ The reverend impostor I ” he exclaimed to himself ; 
“the hoary hypocrite! He spoke of the unbelieving 
husband converted by the believing wife — and wliat do I 
know but that the traitor exhibited to the Saracen, 
accursed of God, the beauties of Edith Plantagenet, that 
the hound might judge if the princely Christian lady 
were fit to be admitted into the harem of a misbeliever ? 
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If I haxl yonder infidel Ilderim, or whatsoever he is called, 
again in the gripe with which I once held him fast as 
ever hound held hare, never again should he at least come 
on errand disgraceful to the honour of Christian king, or 
noble and virtuous maiden. But I — my hours are fast 
dwindling into minutes — yet, while I have life and breath, 
something must be done, and speedily.” 

He paused for a few minutc.s, threw from him his 
helmet, then strode down the hill, and took the road to 
King llichard’s pavilion. 


CHAPTER XY. 


The feather’d songfster, clianticlcer, 

Had wound bis bugle-horn, 

And told the early villager 
The coining of tho morn. 

King Kdward eaw the ruddy streaks 
of light ecli|).sc tho grey, 

And heard the raxon’s croaking throat 
Proclaim tlie fated day. 

“1'lum’rt right/' he said, ‘for, by the God 
Tliat sits enthroned on hiv;h, 

C'lnirlcs Pawdwin, and his fellows twain, 

Tliis day bhall suiely die. 

OlIATTERTON. 


0^r the evening on which iSir Kenneth assumed his 
post, llichar’d, after the .stormy event which disturbed 
its tramiuillity, had retired to rest in the plenitude of 
coniidenee inspired by his unbounded courarjo, and the 
suptu’iority which he had displayed in carrying the point 
he aimed at in jiresence of the whole Christian host, and 
its leaders, many of whom, h(i was aw'arc, regarded in 
their secret souls the disgrace of the Austrian Duke as a 
triumph over themselves ; so that his pride felt gratified, 
that in prostrating one enemy he had mortified a hun- 
dred. 

Another monarch would have doubled his guards on 
the evening after such a scene, and kept at least a part 
of his troops under arms. But Coeur de Lion dismissed, 
upon the occasion, even his ordinary watch, and assign(‘d 
to liis soldiers a donative of wine to celebrate liis recovciy, 
and to drink to the Banner of Saint George ; and his 
quarter of the camp would have assumed a character 
totally devoid of vigilance and military preparation, but 
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that Sir Thomas de Vaux, the Earl of Salisbury, and 
other nobles, took precautions to preserve order and dis- 
cipline among the revellers. 

The physician attended the King from his retiring to 
bed till midnight was past, and twice f?dniinistered medi- 
cine to him during that period, always previously observ 
ing the qiiarter of heaven occupied by the full moon, 
whose innuences he declared^ to l^e most sovereign, or 
most baleful to the effect of his drugs. It was three 
hours after midnight ere El Hakiui withdrew from the 
roy )1 tent, to one wliicli had been pitched for liimself 
jind his retinue. In his way thither he visited the tent 
of Sir Kenneth of the licopard, m order to see the con- 
dition of his first patient in the Christian camp, old 
Strauchan, as the knight’s esquire was named. Enquir- 
ing there for Sir Kenneth himself, El Hakim learnea on 
what duty he was employed, and probably this informa- 
tion led him to Saint Ceorge’s Mount, where he found 
him whom he sought in the disastrous circumstances 
alluded to in the last chapter. 

It was about the hour of sunrise, when a slow, armed 
tread w’as heard approaching the King’s pavilion ; and 
ere De Vaux, who slumbered beside his master’s bed as 
lightly as ever sleep sat upon the eyes of a watch-dog, 
liad time to do more than arise and say, “Who comes?” 
the Knight of the Leopard entered the tent, with a deep 
and devoted gloom seated upon his manly features. 

“Whence this bold intrusion. Sir Knight?” said De 
Vaux, sternly, yet in a tone which respected his master’s 
slumbers. 

“Hold! De Vaux,” said Eichard, awaking on the in- 
stant ; “Sir Kenneth cometh like a good soldier to render 
an account of his guard — to such the General’s tent is 
ever accessible.” — Then rising from his slumbering ’pos- 
ture, and leaning on his elbow, he fixed his large bright 
eye upon the warnor — “Speak, Sir Scot ; thou comest to 
tell me of a vigilant, safe, and honourable watch, dost 
thou not? The rustling of the folds of the Banner of 
England were enough to guard it, even without the body 
of such a knight as men hold thee.” 

“As men will hold me no more,” said Sir Kenneth — 
“ My watch hath neither been vigilant, safe, nor honour- 
able. The Banner of England has been carried off.” 

“ And thou alive to tell it?” said Eichard, in a tone of 
derisive incredulity. — “Away, it cannot be. There is not 
even a scratch on thy face. — Why dost thou stand thus 
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mute ? Speak the truth — it is ill jesting with a king — ^yet 
I will forgive thee if thou hast lied.’' 

“ Lied ! Sir King ! ” returned the unfortunate knight, 
with fierce emphasis, and one glance of fire from his eye, 
bright and transient as the flash from the cold and stony 
flint. “But this also must he endured. — I have spoken 
the truth.” 

“ By God, and by Saint George ! " said the King, burst- 
ing into fury, which, liowever, he instantly checked — 
“De Vaux, go view the spot — This fever has disturbed 
his l)rain — This cannot be — The man’s courage is proof — 
It ocmuot be ! Go speedily — or send, if thou wilt not 

The King was interrupted by Sir Henry Neville, who 
came, V)reathless, to say that the banner was gone, and 
tlie knight who guarded it overpo-wered, and most pro- 
bably murdered, as there was a pool of blood where the 
banner-s])ear lay shivered. 

“But whom do I see here,” said Neville, his eyes sud- 
denly resting upon Sir Kenneth. 

“A traitor,” said the King, starting to his feet, and 
seizing the curtal-axe, which was ever near his bea — “ a 
traitor ! whom thou shalt see die a traitor’s death.” — And 
he drew back the weapon as in act to strike. 

Colourless, but firm as a marlde statue, the Scot stood 
before him, with his bare head uncovered by any protec- 
tion, his eyes cast down to the eartli, his 1ms scarcely 
moving, yet muttering probably ir prayer. Opposite to 
liira, and within the due reach for a Iflow, stood King 
Bichard, his large person wrapt in tlie folds of his camiscia, 
or ample gown of linen, except wdierc the violence of 
his action had flung the covering from his right arm, 
shoulder, and a part of his breast, leaving to view a 
specimen of a frame which might have merited his Saxon 
predecessor’s epithet of Ironside. He stood for an instant, 
prompt to strike — then sinking the head of the w^eapon 
towards the ground, he exclaimed, “ But there was blood, 
Neville — there was blood upon the place. Hark thee. Sir 
Scot — brave thou wert once, for I have seen thee fight — 
Say thou hast slain two of the thieves in defence of the 
Standard— sjiy but one — say thou hast struck but a good 
blow in our behalf, and get thee out of the camp with 
thy life and thy infamy I ” 

“You have called me liar^ my Lord King,” replied 
Kenneth, firmly ; “ and therein, at least, you have done 
me wrong— Know, that there was no blood shed in de- 
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fence of the Standard save that of a poor hou.id, which, 
more faithful than his master, defended the charge which 
he deserted.^’ 

“Now, by Saint George !” said Richard, again heaving 
np his arm — But De Vaux threw himself between the 
King and the object of his veiigeance, and spoke with the 
blunt truth of his character, “My liege, this must not be 
— here nor by your hand. It is enough of folly for one 
night and day, to have intrusted your banner to a Scot — 
said I not they were ever fair and false ? ” ^ 

“Thou didst, De Vaux ; thou wast right, and I confess 
it,” said Richard. “I should have known him better — I 
should have remembered how the fox William deceived 
me touching this Crusade.” 

“My lord,” said Sir Kenneth, “William of Scotland 
never deceived ; but circumstances prevented his bring- 
ing his forces.” 

“Peace, shameless 1” said the King ; “ thou siuliest the 
name of a prince, even by speaking it. — And yet. Do 
Vaux, it is strange,” he added, “to see the biiaring or the 
man. Coward or traitor he must be, yet he abode the 
blow of Richard Plantagenet, as our arm had been raised 
to lay knighthood on his shoulder. Had he shown tli(3 
slightest sign of fear — had but a joint trembled, or an 
eyelid quivered, I had shattered Ins head like a crystal 
goblet. But I cannot strike where there is neither fear 
nor resistance.” 

There was a pause. 

“ My lord,” said Kenneth 

“Ha !” replied Richard, interrupting him, “hast thou 
found thy speech ? Ask grace from Heaven, but none 
from me, for England is dishonoured through tliy fault ; 
find wert thou mine own and only brother, there is no 
pardon for thy fault.” 

“ I speak not to demand grace of mortal man,” said the 
Scot ; “ it is in your Grace’s pleasure to give or refuse me 
time for Christian shrift — if man denies it, may God grant 
me the absolution which I would otherwise ask of his 
Church ! But whether I die on the instant, or half an 
hour hence, I equally beseech your Grace for one moment’s 

1 Such were the terms in which the English used to speak of their poor 
northern neighbours, forgetting that their own encroachments upon the inde- 
pendence of Scotland obliged the weaker nation to defend themselves by policy 
as well as force. The disgrace must be divided between Edward I. and 111., 
who enforced their domination over a free country, and the Scots who were 
compelled to take compulsory oatbs, without any purpose of keeping them. 
(S.) 
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opportunity to speak that to your royal person, which 
highly concerns your fame as a Christian King.” 

“ Say on,” said the King, making no doubt that he was 
about to hear some confession concerning the loss of the 
Banner. 

“What I have to speak,” said Sir Kenneth, “touches 
the royalty of England, and must be said to no ears but 
thine own.” 

“Begone with yourselves, sirs,” said the King to Neville 
and De Vaux. 

The first obeyed, but the latter would not stir from the 
King’s presence. 

“If you said I was in the right,” replied De Vaux to his 
sovereign, “I will be treated as one should be who hath 
been found to be right — that is, I will have my own will. 
I leave you not with this false Scot.” 

“ How ! De Vaux,” said Richard, angrily, and stamping 
sliglitly, “darest thou not venture our person with one 
traitor ? ” 

“ It is in vain you frown and stamp, my lord,” said De 
Vaux; “I venture not a sick man with a sound one, a 
naked man with one armed in proof.” 

“ It matters not,” said the Scottish knight, “ I seek no 
excuse to put ofi‘ time — I will speak in presence of the 
Lord of (rilsland. He is good lord and true.” 

“ But half an hour since,” said De Vaux, with a groan, 
implying a mixture of sorrow and vexation, “and 1 had 
said as much for thee ! ” 

^ “ There is treason around you, King of England,” con- 
tinued Sir Kenneth. 

“It may well be as thou say’st,” reidied Richard, “I 
have a pr(*gnant example.” 

“Treason that will injure thee more deeply than the 
loss of an hundred banners in a pitched field. The — the ” 
— Sir Kenneth hesitate^ and at length continued, in a 
lower tone, “ The Lady Efdith ” 

“ Ha ! ” said the King, drawing himself suddenly into a 
state of haughty attention, and fixing his eye firmly on 
the supposed criminal ; “ What of her ? — what of her ? — 
what has she to do with this matter ? ” 

“ My lord,” said the Scot, “ there is a scheme on foot to 
disgrace your royal lineage, by bestowing the hand of the 
Lady Edith on the Saracen Soldan, and thereby to purchase 
a peace most dishonourable to Christendom, by an alliance 
most shameful to England.” 

This communication had precisely the contrary effect 
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from that which Sir Kenneth expected. Richard Plan- 
tagenet was one of those, who, in lago’s words, would not 
serve God because it was the devil who bade him ; advice 
or information often affected him less according to its 
real import, than through th<> tinge which it took from 
the supposed character and views of those by whom it 
was communicated. Unfortunately, the mention of his 
relative’s name renewed his recollection of what he had 
considered as extreme presumption in the Knight of the 
Leopard, even when he stood high in the rolls oi chivalry, 
but which, in his present conmtion, appeared an insult 
sufficient to drive the fiery monarch into a frenzy of 
passion. 

“Silence,” he said, “infamous and audacious! By 
Heaven, 1 will have thy Lnigue torn out with hot 
pincers, for mentioning the very name of a noble Christian 
damsel 1 Knov/, degenerate traitor, that I was already 
aware to what height thou liadst dared to raise thine 
eyes, and endured it, though it were insolence, even 
when thou hadst cheated us — for thou art all a deceit — 
into holding thee as of some name and fame. But now, 
with lips blistered with the confession of thine own 
dislionour — that thou shouldst now dare to name our 
noble kinswoman as one in whose fate thou hast part or 
interest ! What is it to thee if she marry Saracen or 
Cliristian? — what is it to thee, if in a camp where princes 
turn cowards by day, and robbers by night — where brave 
knights turn to paltry desei’ters and traitors— what is it, 
I say, to thee or any one, if I should please to ally myseli 
to truth, and to valour, in the person of Saladin 

“ Little to me, indeed, to whom all the world will soon 
be as nothing,” answered Sir Kenneth, boldly ; “but were 
I now stretched on the rack, 1 would tell thee, that what 
I have said is much to thine own conscience and thine 
own fame. ‘ I tell thee, Sir King, that if thou dost but in 
thought entertain the purpose oi wedding tliy kinswoman, 
tlie Lady Edith” 

“ Name her not — and for an instant think not of her 1 ” 
said the King, again straining the curtal-axe in his gripe, 
until the muscles started above his brawny arm, like 
cordage formed by the ivy around the limb oi an oak. 

“Not name — not think of her I ” answered Sir Kenneth, 
his spirits, stunned as they were by self-depression, 
beginning to recover their elasticity from this species of 
controversy, — “Now, by the Cross, on which I place my 
hope, her name shall be the last word in my mouth, her 
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image the last thought in my mind ! Try thy boasted 
strength on this bare brow, and see if thou canst prevent 
my purpose.” 

“ He will drive me mad P — said Kichard, who, in his 
despite, was once more staggered in his purpose by the 
dauntless determination of the criminal. 

Ere Thomas of Gilsland could reply, some bustle was 
heard without, and the arrival of the Queen was announced 
from the outer part of the pavilion. 

“Detain her — detain her, Neville!” cried the King; 
“this is no sight for women — Fie, that I have suffered 
such a paltry traitor to chafe me thus ! — Away 'with him, 
De Vaiix,” he whisjjered, “through the back-entrance of 
our tent — coop him up close^ and answer for his safe 
custody with your life. — And hark ye — he is presently to 
die — let him nave a ghostly father — we would not kill 
soul and body. — And stay — hark thee — we will not have 
him dishonoured — he shall die knightlike, in his belt and 
s])urs ; for if his treachery be as black as hell, his boldness 
may match that of the devil himself.” 

De Vaux, right glad, if the truth may be guessed, that 
the scene ended without Kichard’s descending to the 
unkingly act of himself .slaying an unresisting prisoner, 
made haste to remove Sir Kenneth by a i)rivale issue to 
a separate tent, where he was disn,rmed and put in fetters 
for security. De Vaux looked on with a steady and 
melancholy attention, while the provost’s officers, to 
whom Sir Kenneth was now committed, took these severe 
precautions. 

When they were ended, he said solemnly to the unhappy 
criminal — “It is King Ilichard’s pleasure that you die 
undegraded — without mutilation or your body, or shame 
to your arms— and that your head be severed from the 
trunk by the sword of the executioner.” 

“It is kind,” said the knight, in a low and rather 
submissive tone of voice, as one who received an un- 
expected favour ; “ my family will not then hear the 
■worst of tlie tale — Oh, my father— my father ! ” 

This muttered invocation did not escape the blunt but 
kindly-natured Englishman, and he brushed the back of his 
large hand over his rough features, ere he could proceed. 

“It is llichard of England’s farther pleasure,” he said, 
at length, “ that you have speech with a holy man, and I 
have met on the passage hither with a Carmelite friar, 
who may fit you for your passage. He waits without, 
until you are in a frame of mind to receive him,” 
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“Let it be instantly,” said the knight. “In tliis also 
Bichard is kind. I cannot be more lit to see the good 
father at any time than now ; for life and I have taken 
farewell, as two travellers who have arrived at the cross- 
way, where their roads sepaiate.” 

“It is well,” said De A^aux, slowly and solemnly ; “for 
it irks me somewhat to say that which sums my message. 
It is King Richard’s pleasure that you prepare ior instant 
death.” 

“ God’s pleasure and the King’s be done,” replied the 
knight, patiently. “I neither contest the justice of the 
sentence, nor desire delay of the execution.” 

De Vaux began to lea\e the tert, but very slowly — 
paused at the door, and looked back at the Scot, from 
whose asi^ect thoughts of the world seemed banished, as 
if he was^ composing himself into deep devotion. The 
feelings of the stout English Baron were in general none 
of the most acute, and yc t, on the present occasion, his 
sympathy overpowered him in an unusual manner. He 
came hastily back to the bundle of reeds on which the 
cajotive lay, took one of his fettered hands, and said, 
with as much softness as his rough voice was capable of 
expressing, “Sir Kenneth, thou art yet young — thou hast 
a rather. My Ralph, whom I left training his little 
Gfilloway nag on the banks of the Irthing, may one day 
attain thy years — and, but for last night, woulcl to God I 
saw his youth bear such promise as thine ! — Can nothing 
be said or done in thy behalf ?” 

“Nothing,” was the melancholy answer. “I have de- 
serted my charge — the banner intrusted to me is lost — 
When the headsman and block are prepared, the head 
and trunk are ready to part company.” 

“Nay, then, God have mercy!” said De Vaux; “yet 
would I rather than my best horse I liad taken that watch 
myself. There is mystery in it, young man, as a plain 
man may descry, though he cannot see through it. — 
Cowardice ? pshaw I No coward ever fought as I have 
seen thee do. — Treachery ? I cannot think traitors die in 
their treason so calmly. Thou hast been trained from 
thy post by some deep guile — some well-devised stratagem 
— the cry of some distressed maiden has caught thine ear, 
or the laughful look of some merry one has taken thine 
eye. Never blush for it, we have all been led aside by 
such gear. Come, I pray thee, make a clean conscience of 
it to me, instead of the priest — Richard is inerciful when 
his mood is abated. Hast thou nothing to intrust to me 
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The unfortunate knight turned his face from the kind 
warrior, and answered — “Nothing.” 

And De Vaux, who had exhausted his topics of per- 
suasion. arose and left the tent, with folded arms, and in 
melancnoly deeper than he thought the occasion merited 
— even angry with himself, to find that so simple a matter 
as the death of a Scottish man could affect him so nearly. 

“Yet,” as he said to himself, “though the rough-footed 
knaves be our enemies in Cumberland, in Palestine one 
almost considers lljem as brethren.” 


CHAPTER XYI. 

’Tifl not her sense— for Btire, in that 
There’s nothiu^j^ more tlian common ; 

And all her wit is only chat, 

JJkc any other woman. 

Song. 

The high-born Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King 
of Navarre, and the Queen-Consort of the heroic Richard^ 
was accounted one of the most beautiful women of the 
period. Her form was slight, though exquisitely moulded. 
She was graced with a complexion not common in her 
country, a profusion of fair hair, and features so extremely 
juvenile, as to make her look several years younger than 
she really was, though in reality she was not above one- 
and-twenty. Perhaps it was under the consciousness of 
this extremely juvenile appearance, that she affected, or 
at least practised, a little childish petulance, and wilful- 
ness of manner, not unbefitting, she might suppose, a 
youthful bride, whose rank and age gave her a right to 
have her fantasies indulged and attended to. She was 
by nature perfectly good-humoured, and if her due share 
or admiration and homage (in her opinion a very large 
one) was duly resigned to her, no one could possess better 
temper, or a more friendly disposition ; but then, like all 
despots, the more power that was voluntarily yielded to 
lier, the more she desired to extend her sway. Sometimes, 
even when all her ambition was gratified, she chose to be 
a little out of health, and a little out of spirits ; and 
physicians had to toil their wits to invent names for 
imaginary maladies, while her ladies racked their imagi- 
nation for new games, new headgear, and new court- 
scandal, to pass away those unpleasant hours, during which 
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their own situation was scarce to be greatljr envied. 
Their most frequent resource for diverting this malady 
was some trick, or piece of mischief, practised upon each 
other ; and the good Queen, in the buoyancy or lier re- 
viving spirits, was, to speak truth, rather too indifferent 
whether the frolics thus practised were entirely befitting 
her own dignity, or whether the pain which those suffered 
upon whom they were inflicted, was not beyond the pro- 
portion of pleasure which she herself derived from them. 
She was confident in her husband’s favour, in her high 
rank, and in her su]:posed power to make good whatever 
such pranks might cost others. In a we rd, she gamboled 
witli the freedom of a young lioness, who is unconscious 
of the weight of her own paws when laid on those wdiom 
she sports with. 

The Queen Berengaria loved her husband passionately, 
but she feared the joftiness and roughness of his character, 
and az she felt herself not to be his match in intellect, was 
not much pleased to see tnat he would often talk with 
Editli Plantagenet in preference to herself, simply be- 
cause he found more amusement in her conversation, a 
more comprehensive understanding, and a more no{)le 
cast of thoughts and sentiments, than liis beautiful 
consort exhibited. Berengaria did not hate Edith on 
tliio account, far less meditate her any harm ; for, allow- 
ing for some selfishness, her character was, on the whole, 
innocont was generous. But the ladies of her train, 
sharj>8ighted in such matters, had for some time dis- 
covered, that a poignant jest at the expense of tlie Lady 
Edith vraz a specific for relieving lier Grace of England's 
lov/ spirits, and the discovery saved tlieir imagination 
much toil. 

There was something ungenerous in this, because the 
Lady Edith was understood to be an orphan ; and thougli 
she was called Plantagenet, and the Pair Maid of Anjou, 
and admitted by iliehard to certain i)rivileges^ only 
granted tho royal family, and Jield lier place in the 
circle accordingly, yet few knew, and none acquainted 
wnth the Court of England ventured to ask, in what 
exact degree of relationship she stood to Cmur de Lion. 
8he had come with Eleanor, the celebrated Queen-Mother 
of England, and joined Richard at Messina, as one of the 
ladies destined to attend on Berengaria, whose nuptials 
then approached. Richard treated his kinswYiman with 
much respectful observance, and the Queen made her her 
most constant attendant, and, even in despite of the petty 
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jealousy which we have observed, treated her, generally, 
with suitable respect. 

The ladies of the household had, for a long time, no 
further advantage over Edith, than might be afFordea by 
an opportunity of censuring a less artfully disposed head 
attire, or an unbecoming robe ; for the lady was judged 
to be inferior in tliese mysteries. The silent devotion of 
the Scottish Knight did not, indeed, pass unnoticed ; his 
liveries, his cognisances, his feats or arms, his mottoes 
and devices, were nearly watched, and occasionally made 
the sui)ject of a passing jest. But then came the pil- 
grimage of the Queen and heiMadies to Engaddi, a journey 
which tho Queen had undertaken under a vow for the re- 
covery of her husband’s health, and which she had been 
encouraged to cany into elFect by the Archbishop of Tyre 
for a i)olitical iDurpose. It was then, and in the chapel at 
that holy i^laco, connected from above with a Carmelite 
nunnery, from beneath wdth the cell of the anchorite, 
that one of the Queen’s attendants remarked that secret 
sign of intelligence wdiich Ed i tlx had made to her lover, 
and failed not inr:tantly to commxinicate it to her Majesty. 
The Queen returned from her pilgrimage enriched with 
this admirable recipe against dulness or ennui, and her 
train was at the same time augmented by a present of 
two wretched dwarfo from the dethroned Queen of 
Jerusalem, as deformed and as crazy (the excellence of 
tliat unliappy species) as any queen could liave desired. 
One of Berengariab idle amusements had been to try the 
efiect of the sudden a])pearance ^./f such ghastly and 
fantastic forms on the nerves of the Knight when left 
alone in the chapel ; but the jest had been lost by the 
composure of the Scot, and the interference of the 
anchorite. She had now tried another, of which the 
consequences jxromised to be more serious. 

The ladies again met after Sir Kenneth had retired 
from the tent ; and the Queen, at tii'st little moved by 
Edith’s angry expostulations, only replied to her by 
upbraiding her prudery, and by indulging her wit at 
the expense of the garb, nation, anci, above all, the 
poverty, of tlie Knight of the Leopard, in which she 
displayed a good deal of playful malice, mingled with 
some humour, until Edith was compelled to carry her 
anxiety to her separate apartment. But when, in the 
morning, a female, whom Edith had intrusted to make 
eiiQuiry, brought word that the standard was missing, 
ana its champion vanished, she burst into the Queei^s 
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apartment, and implored her to rise and proceed to the 
King’s tent without delay, and use her powerful mediation 
to prevent the evil consequences of her jest. 

The Queen, frightened in her turn, cast, as is usual, 
the blame of her own folly on those around her, and 
endeavoured to comfort Edith’s grief, and a})pease her 
displeasure, by a thousand inconsistent arguments. She 
was sure no harm had chanced— the knight was sleeping, 
she fancied, after his night-watch. What though, for 
fear of the King’s displeasure, he had deserted with the 
standard — it was but a piece of silk, and he but a needy 
ail venturer — or, if he was put under warding /or a time, 
she would soon get the King to pardon him — it was but 
watting to let Richard’s mood pass away. 

Thus she continued talking thick and fast, and heaping 
together all sorts of inconsistencies, with the vain expecta- 
tion of persuading both Edith and herself that no harm 
could come of a frolic, which in her heart she now bitterly 
repented. But v/liile Edith in vain otrove to intercept 
this torrent of idle talk, she caught the eye of one of the 
ladies who entered the Queen’s apartment. There was 
death in her look of affright and horror, and Edith, at the 
first glance of her countenance, had sunk at once on the 
earth, had not strong necessity, and her own elevation of 
character, enabled her to maintain at least external 
coninosure, 

“Madam,” she said to the Queen, “lose not another 
word in speaking, but save life— if. indeed,” she add(*d, 
her voice choking as she said it, “lire may yet be saved.” 

“It may be— it may,” answered tlie Lady Calista. “I 
have just heard that he has been brought Ix^fore the King 
— it is not yet over — but,” she added, bursting into a 
vehement ffood of weeping, in which personal a]jpre}ien- 
sions had some share — “ it will soon — unless some course 
be taken.” 

“ I will vow a golden candlestick to the Holy Sepulchre 
■ — a shrine of silver to our Lady of Engaddi — a pall, worth 
one hundred bezants, to fSaiiit Thomas of Orthez,” said 
the Queen in extremity. 

“ Up, up, madam !” said Edith ; “call on the saints if 
you list, but be your own best saint,” 

“Indeed, madam,” said the terrified attendant, “the 
Lady Edith speaks truth. Up, madam, and let us to 
King llichard’s tent, and beg the poor gentleman’s 
life.” 

“ I will go— I will go instantly,” said the Queen, rising 
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and trembling excessively awhile her women, in as great 
confusion as nerself^ ’were unable to render her those 
duties which were indispensable to her levee. Calm, 
composed, only %)ale as.*death, Edith ministered to the 
Queen with her own habd, and alone supplied the defi- 
ciencies of her numerous attendants. 

“ How you wait, Kfenches I said the Queen, not able 
even then to forget frivolous distinctions. “Sufler ye 
the Lady* Edith to do the duties of yoiir attendance 1 — 
Seest thou, Edith, they can do nothing — I shall never be 
attired in time. We will send for the Archbishop of 
Tyre, and employ him as a mediator.” 

“0 no, no!” exclaimed Edith — “Go yourself, madam 
— you have done the evil, do you confer the remedy.” 

“I will go— I will go,” said the Queen ; ^“but if Kichard 
be in his mood, I dare not speak to him— he will kill 
me ! ” 

“Yet go, gracious madam,” said the Lady Calista, who 
best knew her mistress’s temper ; “not a lion, in his fury, 
could look upon such a face and form, and retain so much 
as an angry thought — far less a love-true knight like the 
royal Ilichard, to whom your slightest word would bo a 
command.” 

“ Dost thou think so, Calista ? ” said the Queen. “ Ah, 
thou little knowest — yet 1 will go— But see you here — 
what means this ? You have bedizened me in green, a 
colour he detests. I^o you ! let me have a blue robe, and 
— ^^search for the ruby carcanet, which was part of the 
King of Cyprus’s ransom— it is eitiier in the steel-casket, 
or somewhere else,” 

“This, and a man’s life at stake!” said Edith, indig- 
nantly; “it passes human patience. Remain at your 
ease, madam— 1 will go to King Richard— I am a party 
interested— I will know if the honour of a poor maiden of 
his blood is to be so far tampered with, that her name 
shall be abased to train a brave gentleman from his duty, 
bring him within the compass of death and infamy, and 
make, at the same time, the glory of England, a laughing- 
stock to the whole Christian army.” 

At this unexpected burst of imssion, Berengaria listened 
with an almost stupified look of fear and wonder. Bui as 
Edith was about to leave the tent, she exclaimed, though 
faintly, “ Stop her — stop her 1 ” 

“ You must indeed stop, noble Lady Edith,” said Calista, 
taking her arm gently; “and you, royal madam, I am 
sure, will go, and without farther dallying. If the Lady 
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Edith goes alone to the King, he will be dreadfully 
incensed, nor will it be one life that will stay his fury.” 

“ I will go— I will go,” said the Queen, yielding to 
necessity ; and Edith reluctantly halted to wait her 
movements. 

They were now as speedy as she could have desired. 
The Queen hastily wrapped herself in a large loose mantle, 
which covered all inaccuracies of the toilet. In this 
guise, attended by Edith and her women, and preceded 
and followed by a few officers and men-at-arms, she 
hastened to the tent of her lionlike husband. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Were every hair upon his head a life, 

And every life were to be supplicated 
By numbers equal to thos hnirs quailrui>led, 

Life after life sh(*uld out like wanirij^ stars 
Before the daybreak— or as festive lamps, 

Which have lent lustre to the midnight revel, 

Each after each are quench’d when guests depart ! 

Old Play. 

The entrance of Queen Berengaria intr^ the interior of 
Richard’s pavilion was withstood — in the most respectful 
and reverential manner indeed— but still withstood, by 
the chamberlains who watched in the outer tent. She 
could hear the stern command of the King from within, 
prohibiting their entrance. 

“You see,” said the Queen, appealing to Edith, as if 
she liad exhausted all means of intercession in her power 
— “I knew it — the King will not receive us.” 

At the same time, they heard Richard speak to some 
one within, — “Go, speed thine office quickly, sirrah, for 
in that consists thy mercy — ten Ixizants if thou deal’st on 
him at one blow. — And, hark thee, villain, observe if his 
cheek loses colour, or his eye falters — mark me the smallest 
twitch of the features, or wink of the eyelid — 1 love to 
know how brave souls meet death.” 

“ If he sees my blade waved aloft without shrinking, he 
is the first ever did so,” answered a harsh deep voice, 
which a sense of unusual awe had softened into a sound 
much lower than its usual coarse tones. 

Edith could remain silent no longer. “ If your Grace,” 
she said to the Queen, “ make not your own way, I make 
it for you ; or if not for your Majesty, for myself, at least. 

. XX. T2 
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— Chamberlains, the (^ueen demands to see King Richard 
— the wife to speak with her husband.” 

“ Koble lady,” said the officer, lowering his wand of 
office, it grieves me to gainsay you ; but his Majesty is 
busied on matters of life and death.” 

“ And we seek also to speak with him on matters of life- 
and death,” said Edith. — I will make entrance for your 
Grace.” — And putting aside the chamberlain with one 
hand, she laid hold on the curtain with the other. 

“I dare not gainsay her Majesty’s pleasure,” said the 
chamberlain, yielding to the vehemence of the fair peti- 
tioner ; and, as he gave w\ay, the Queen found herself 
obliged to enter the apartment of Richard. 

The Monarch was lying on his couch, and at some 
distance, as awaiting his farther commands, stood a man 
whose profession it w’as not difficult to conjecture. He 
was clothed in a jerkin of red cloth, which reached scantly 
below the shoulders, leaving the arms bare from about 
halfway above the elbow, and, as an upper garment, he 
wore, when about as at present to betake himself to his 
dreadful office, a coat or tabard without sleeves, some- 
thing like that of a herald, made of dressed bull’s hide, 
and stained in the front with many a broad spot and 
speckle of dull crimson. The jerkin, and the tabard over 
it, reached the kne(‘, and the nether stocks, or covering 
of the legs, w-ere of the same leather which composed the 
tabard. A cap of rough shag served to hide the upper 
part of a visage, wdiieh like that of a screech-ow 1, seemed 
aesirous to conceal itself from light — the lower part of 
the face being obscured by a huge red beard, mingling 
with shaggy locks of the same colour. What features 
w’ere seen were stern and misanthropical. The man’s 
figure w’as short, strongly made, with a neck like a bull, 
very broad shoulders, arms of great and disproportioned 
length, a huge square trunk, and thick bandy legs. This 
truculent ofticial leant on a sword, the blade of which 
was nearly four feet and a half in lejigth, while the handle 
of twenty inches, surrounded by a ring of lead plummets 
to counterpoise the weight of such a blade, rose consider- 
ably above the innn’s head, as he rested his arm upon its 
hilt, waiting for King Richard’s farther directions. 

On the sudden enti-ance of the ladies, Richard, who 
was then lying on his couch, wdth his face towards the 
entrance, and resting on his elbow as he spoke to his 
grisly attendant, flung himself hastily, as if displeased 
and surprised, to the other side, turning his back to the 
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Queen and the feniales of her train, and drawing around 
him the covering of his couch, which, })y his own choice, 
or more probably the flattering selection of his chamber- 
lains, consisted of two large lions’ skins, dressed in Venice 
with such admirable bkill tliat they seemed softer than 
the hide of the deer. 

Berengaria, such as we have described her, knew well 
— what woman knows not? — her own road to victory. 
After a hurried glance of undisguised and unaffected 
terror at the ghastly companion Ox her husband's secret 
councils, she rushed at once to the side of llichard’s couch, 
dropped on her knees, flung her mantle from her shoulder, 
showing, as they hung down at their full length, her 
beautiful golden tresscs, and while her countenance 
seemed like the sun bursMng through a cloud yet bearing 
on its pallid front traces that its splendours have been 
obscured, she seized upon the right hand of the King, 
which, as he assumed his wonted posture, had been 
employed in dragging the covering «.f his couch, and 
gradually pulling it to her with a force which was resisted, 
though but faintly, she possessed he!*self of that arm, the 
prop of Christendom, and the dread of the Heathenesse, 
and, imprisoning its strength in both her little fairy 
hands, she bent upon it her brow, and united to it her 
lips. 

“What needs this, Berengaria?” said Richard, his 
head still averted, but his hand remaining under her 
control. 

“Send away that man— his look kills me!” muttered 
Berengaria. 

“Begone, sirrah,” said Richard, still without looking 
round — “ What wait’st thou for? art thou fit to look on 
these ladies ? ” 

“Your Highness’s pleasure touching the head,” said the 
man. 

“ Out with thee, dog ! ” answered Richard — “ a Christian 
burial.” 

The man disappeared, after casting a look upon the 
beautiful Queen, in her deranged dress and natural 
loveliness, with a smile of admiration more hideous in its 
expression than even his usual scowl of cynical hatred 
against humanity. 

“And now, foolish wench, what wishest thou ? ” said 
Richard, turning slowly and half reluctantly round to his 
royal suppliant. 

But it was not in nature foF any one, far less an 
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admirer of beauty like Richard, to whom it stood only in 
the second rank to glory, to look without emotion on the 
countenance and the tremor of a creature so beautiful as 
Berengaria, or to feel, without sympathy, that her lips, 
her brow, were on his hand, and that it was wetted by 
her tears. By degrees, he turned on her his manly 
countenance, with the softest expression of which his 
large blue eye, which so often gleamed with insufferable 
light, was capable. Caressing her fair head, and mingling 
his large fingers in her beautiful and dishevelled locks, he 
raised and tenderly kissed the cherub countenance which 
seemed desirous to hide itself in his hand. The robust 
form, the broad, noble brow, and majestic looks, the 
naked arm and shoulder, the lions’ skins among which he 
lay, and the fair fragile feminine creature that kneeled 
by his side, might have served for a model of Hercules 
reconciling himself, after a quarrel, to his wife Dejanira. 

“And, once more, what seeks the lady of my heart in 
her knight’s pavilion, at this early and unwonted hour?” 
“rardon, my most gracious liege, pardon!” said the 

S ueon, whose rears began again to unfit her for tlie duty 
intercessor. 

“ Pardon ! for what?” asked the King. 

“First, for entering your royal presence too boldly and 

unadvisedly” 

8he stopped. 

“ Thou too boldly ! — the sun might as well ask pardon, 
because his rays entered the windows of sonu3 wretch’s 
dungeon. But I was busied Avith work unfit for thee to 
Avitness, my gentle one, and I Avas unwilling, besides, 
that thou shouldst risk thy precious health where sick- 
ness has been so lately rife.” 

“ But thou art now well ?” said the Queen, still delaying 
the communication which she feared to make. 

“Well enough to break a lance on the bold crest of that 
champion who shall refuse to acknowledge thee the 
fairest dame in Christendom.” 

“Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon— only one — 
only a poor life ? ” 

“ Ha !— proceed,” said King Richard, bending liis brows. 
“This unhappy Scottish knight” — murmured the Queen. 
“ Speak not of him, madam, ’^exclaimed Richard, sternly ; 
“he dies — his doom is fixed.” 

“Nay, my royal liege and love, ’tis but a silken banner 
neglected— Berengaria will gWe thee another broidered 
with her own hand, and rich as ever dallied with the 
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wind. Every pearl T have shall go to bedeck it, /nd with 
every pearl I will drop a tear of thankfulness to my 
generous knight ! ” 

“ Thou know’st not what thou say’st,” said the King, 
interrupting her in anger — “ Pearls ! can all the pearls of 
the East atone for a speck upon England’s honour — all 
the tears that ever woman’s eye wept wash away a stain 
on Richard’s fame? — Go to, madam, know your jdace, and 
your time, and 37 our sphere. At present we have duties 
111 wliich you cannot l)e our partner” 

“ Thou hear’st, Edith,” whispered the Queen, “ we shall 
but incense him.” 

“ Re it so,” said Edith, stepping forward. — “JVfy lord — I, 
your poor kinswoman, crave you for justice rather than 
mercy ; and to the cry of justice the ears of a monar*ch 
should bo open at every time, place, and circumstance.” 

“Ha! our cousin Edith?” .caid Richard, rising and 
sitting upright on the side of his couch, covered with his 
long camiscia — “ She speaks ever kingbke, and kinglike 
will I answer her, so she bring no request unworthy her- 
self or me.” 

The beauty of Edith was of a more intellectual and less 
voluptuous cast than that of the Queen; but impatience 
and anxiety had given her countenance a glow which it 
sometimes wanted, and her mien had a character of 
energetic dignity that imposed silence for a moment even 
on Richard himself, who, to judge by his looks, would 
wdllingly have interrupted her. 

“My lord,” she said, “this good knight, whose blood 
you are about to spill, hath done, in his time, service to 
Christendom. He hath fallen from his duty, through 
a snare set for him in mere folly and idleness of spirit. 
A me^ssage sent to him in the name of one who — why 
should I not speak it? — it was in my own — induced him 
for an instant to leave his post — And what knight in the 
Christian camp might not have thus far transgressed at 
command of a maiden, who, poor howsoever in other 
qualities, hath yet the bloocl of Plantagenct in her 
veins ?” 

“And you saw him, then, cousin?” replied the King, 
biting his lips to keep down his passion. 

“ I did, my liege,” said Edith. “ It is no time to explain 
wlierefore— I am here neither to exculpate myself nor to 
blame others.” 

“And where did you do him such a grace?” 

“In the tent of her Majesty the Queen.” 
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“Of our royal consort!^’ said Richard. “Now by 
Heaven, by Saint George of England, and every other 
saint that treads its crystal floor, this is too audacious ! 
I have noticed and overlooked this warrior’s insolent 
admiration of one so far above him, and I grudged him 
not that one of my blood should shed from her high-born 
sphere such influence as the sun bestows on the world 
beneath — But, heaven and earth 1 that you should have 
admitted him to an audience by night, in the very 
tent of our royal consort ! and dare to offer this as an 
excuse for his disobedience and desertion ! By my 
father’s soul, Edith, thou shalt rue this thy lifelong in a 
monastery I ” 

“ My liege,” said Edith, “your greatness licenses tyranny. 
My honour, Lord King, is as little touched as yours, and 
my Lady the Queen can prove it if she think lit. — But I 
have alreadv said, I am not here to excuse myself or 
iijculpate others. — I ask you but to extend to one, whose 
fault was committed under strong temptation, that mercy, 
which even vou yourself. Lord King, must one day sup- 
plicate at a fiiglier tribunal, and for faults, perhaps, less 
venial.” 

“Can this V)e Edith Plantagenet ? ” said the King, 
bitterly, — “Edith Blantagenet, the vrise and the noble? — 
or is it some lovesick woman, who cares not for her own 
fame in comparison of the life of her paramour? Now, 
by King Henry’s soul ! little hinders but I order thy 
minion’s skull to be brought from the gibbet, and fixed 
as a )>erpetual ornament by the crucifix in thy cell ! ” 

“ And if thou dost send it from the gibbet to be placed 
for ever in my sight,” said Edith, “I will say it is a relic 
of a good knight, cruelly and unworthily done to death 
by ”~^she checked herself) — “ by one, of whom I shall 
only say, ho should have known better how to reward 
chivalry. — Minion calist thou him?” she continued, with 
increasing vehemence*, — “He was indeed my lover, and a 
most true one — but never sought he grace from me by 
look or word— contented with such humble observance as 
men pay to the saints— And the good— the valiant— the 
faithful, must die for this ! ” 

“ O, peace, peace, for pity’s sake,” whispered the Queen, 
“ you do but offend him more ! ” 

“I care not,” said Edith ; “the spotless virgin fears not 
the raging lion ! Let him work his will on this worthy 
knight. Edith, for whom he dies, will know how to weep 
his memory — to me no one shall speak more of politic 
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alliances, to be sanctioned with this poor hand. I could 
not — I would not — have been his bride living — our de- 
grees were too distant. But death unites the high and 
the low — I am henceforward the S})ouse of the grave.” 

The King was about to answer with much anger, when 
a Carmelite monk entered tlr apartment hastily, his 
head and person muffled in the long mantle and hood of 
striped cloth of the coarsest texture, which distinguished 
his order, and, flinging himself on his knees before the 
King, conjured him, by every holy word and sign, to stop 
the execution. 

“Now, by both sword and sceptre!” said Richard, 
“the world are leagued to drive me mad ! — fools, women, 
and monks, cross me at every seep. How comes he to 
liv’e still ?” 

“My gracious liege,” said the monk, “I entreated of 
the Lord of Gilsland to stay the execution until I liad 
thrown myself at your royal ” 

“And he was wilful enough to grant thy request?” 
said the King ; “ but it is of a piece with his wonted 
obstinacy — And what is it thou hast to say ? Speak, in 
the fiend’s name ! ” 

“ My lord, there is a weighty secret— -but it rests under 
the seal of confession — I dare not tell or even whisper it — 
but I swear to thee by holy order — by the habit which 
I wear, by the blessed Elias, our founder, even him who 
was translated without suffering the ordinary pangs of 
mortality — that this youth hath divulged to me a secret, 
which, it I might confide it to thee, would utterly turn 
thee from thy bloody purpose in regard to him.” 

“ Good father,” saia Richard, “ that I reverence the 
church, let the arms which I now wear for her sake bear 
witness. Give me to know this secret, and I will do what 
shall seem fitting in the matter. But I am no blind 
Bayard, to take a leap in the dark under the stroke of a 
pair of nriestly spurs.” 

“My lord,” said the holy man, throwing back his cowl 
and upper vesture, and discovering under the latter a 
garment of goat-skin, and from beneath the former a 
visage so wildly wasted by climate, fast, and penance, as 
to resemble rather the apparition oi an animated skeleton 
than a human face, “for twenty years have 1 macerated 
this miserable boay in the caverns of Engaddi, doing 
penance for a great crime. Think you I, who am dead to 
the world, would contrive a falsehood to endanger my 
own soul, or that one, bound by the most sacred oaths to 
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the cx)ritrary— one such as I, who have but one longing 
wish connected with earth, to wit, the rebuilding of our 
Christian Zion — would betray the secrets of the confes- 
sional ? Both are alike abhorrent to my very soul.” 

“So,” answered the King, “thou art that hermit of 
whom men speak so muchf Thou art, I confess, like 
enough to those spirits which walk in dry places, but 
Kichard fears no hobgoblins — and thou art he, too, as I 
bethink me, to whom the Christian princes sent this very 
criminal to open a communication with the Soldan, even 
while I, who ought to have been first consulted, lay on 
my sickbed ? Thou and they may content themselves — I 
will not put my neck into the loop of a Carmelite’s girdle 
— And, for your envoy, he shall die, the rather and the 
sooner that thou dost entreat for him.” 

“Now God be gracious to thee. Lord King!” said the 
hermit, with much emotion ; “thou art setting that mis- 
chief on foot which thou wilt hereafter wish thou liadst 
stopt, though it had cost thee a limb. Rash, blinded man, 
yet forbear ! ” 

“ Away, away,” cried the King, stamping ; “ the sun 
has risen on the dishonour of England, and it is not yet 
avenged. — Ladies and priest, withdraw, if ye would not 
liear orders which would displease you ; for, by St George, 
I swear” 

“ Swear not 1 ” said the voice of one v.dio had just then 
entered the pavilion. 

“ Ha I my learned Hakim,” said the King ; “ come, I 
hope, to tax our generosity.” 

“ I come to request instant .speech with you — instant — 
and touching matters of deep interest.” 

“First look on my wife, Hakim, and let her know in 
you the preserver of her husband.” 

“ It is not for me,” said the physician, folding his arms 
with an air of Oriental modesty and reverence, and bend- 
ing his eyes on the ground, — “It is not for me to look 
upon beauty unveiled, and armed in its splendours.” 

“Retire, then, Berengaria,” said the Monarch; “and, 
Edith, do you retire also ; — nay, renew not your impor- 
tunities I This I give to them, that the execution shall 
not be till high noon. — Go and be pacified — dearest Ber- 
engaria, begone. — Edith,” he added, with a glance which 
struck terror even into the courageous soul of his kins- 
woman, “ go, if you are wise.” 

The females withdrew, or rather hurried from the tent, 
rank and ceremony forgotten, much like a flock of wild- 
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fowl huddled together, against whom the falcon has made 
a recent stoop. 

They returned from thence to the Queen’s pavilion, to 
indulge in regrets and recriminations, equally unavailing. 
Edith was the only one who seemed to disdain these 
ordinary channels of sorrow. Without a sigh, without a 
tear, without a word of upbraiding, she attended upon 
the Queen, whose weak temperament showed her sorrow 
in violent hysterical ecstasies, and passionate liypochon- 
driacal effusions, in the course of which Edith sedulously, 
and even affectionately, attended her. 

‘It is impossible she can have loved this kniglit,” said 
Florise to Calista, her senior in attendance upon the 
Queen’s person. “We have been mistaken * she is but 
sorry for his fate, as for a stranger who has come to 
troulde on her account.” 

“Hush, hush,” answered her more experienced and more 
observant comrade ; “she is of that proud house of Plan- 
tagenet, who never own that a hurt grieves them. Wliile 
they have tliemselves been bleeding to death, under a 
mortal wound, they have been known to bind up the 
scratches sustained by their more fainthearted comrades. 
— Florise, we have done frightfully wrong : and, for my 
own part, I would buy with every jewel I have, that our 
fatal jest had remained unacted.” 


CHAPTER XVITT. 

This work desires a planetarj’ iutcllisence 
Of Juj)iter and Sol ; and those great spirits 
Are proud, fantastical. It asks g^reat charges 
To entice them from the guiding of their spheres, 

To wait on mortals. 

Albumazar. 

The hermit followed the ladies from the pavilion of 
Richard, as shadow follows a beam of sunshine when the 
clouds are driving over the face of the sun. But he turned 
on the threshold, and held up his hand towards the King 
in a warning, or almost a menacing posture, as he said, — 
“ Woe to him who rejects the counsel of the Church, and 
betaketh himself to the foul divan of the infidel ! King 
Richard. I do not yet shake the dust from my feet and 
depart rrom thy encampment — the sword falls not — but 
it hangs but by a hair. — Haughty monarch, we shall meet 
again.” 
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“ Be it so, haughty priest,” returned Richard, ‘‘ prouder 
in thy goat-skins than princes in purple and fine linen.” 

The hermit vanished from the tent, and the King con- 
tinued, addressing the Arabian, — ‘‘Do the dervises of 
the East, wise Hakim, use such familiarity with their 
princes ? ’ 

“ The dervise,” replied Adonbec, “ should be either a 
sage or a madman ; there is no middle course for him who 
wears the kliirkliah,^ who watches by night, and fasts by 
day. Hence, hath he either wisdom enougn to bear him- 
self discreetly in the presence of princes, or else, having 
no reason bestowed on him, he is not responsible for his 
own actions.” 

“ Methinks our monks liave adopted chiefly the latter 
character,” said Richard — “ But to the matter. — In what 
can I pleasure you, my learned physician ?” 

“ Great King,” said El Hakim, making his profound 
Oriental obeisance, “ let thy servant speak one word, and 
yet live. I would remind thee that thou owest — not to 
me, their humble instrument — but to the Intelligences, 
whos(‘- benefits I dispense to mortals, a life ” 

“And I warrant me thou wouldst have another in 
requital, ha?” interrupted the King. 

“ Such is my humble prayer,” said the Hakim, “ to the 
great Melech Ric— even the life of this good knight, who 
is doomed to die, and but for such fault as was committed 
by the Sultan Adam, surnamed Aboulbeschar, or the 
fath(*r of all men.” 

“And thy wisdom might remind thee, Hakim, that 
Adam died for it,” said the King, somewhat sternly, and 
then began to pace the narrow space of his tent, with 
some emotion, and to talk to himself. “Why, God-a-mercy 
— I kiKiw what he desired as soon as ever he entered the 
])avilion ! — Here is one poor life justly condemned to 
extinction, and I, a king and a soldier, who have slain 
thousands by my command, and scores with my own 
hand, am to have no power over it, although the honour 
of my arms, of my house, of my very Queen, hath been 
attainted by the culprit — by Saint George, it makes me 
laugh ! — By Saint Louis, it reminds me of Bjondel’s tale of 
an enchanted castle^ where the destined knight was with- 
stood successively in his purpose of entrance by forms 
and figures the most dissimilar, but all hostile to his 
undertaking ! No sooner one sunk than another appeared ! 
— Wife-Kinswoman — Hermit — Hakim — each appears in 
1 Literally, the torn robe. The habit of the dervises is so called. (S.) 
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the lists as soon as the other is defeated 1— -Whj * this is a 
single knight fighting against the whole melee of the 
tournament— ha ! ha ! ha ! — And Eichard laughed aloud ; 
for he had, in fact, begun to change his mood, his resent- 
ment being usually too violent to be of long endurance. 

The physician meanwhile looked on him with a coun- 
tenance of surprise, not unmingled 'vith contempt ; for 
the Eastern people make no allowance for these mercurial 
changes in the temper, and consider open laughter, upon 
almost any account, as derogatory to tne dignity of man, 
and becoming only to women and children. At length, 
the sage adurossed the King, when he saw liim more 
composed. 

“ A doom of death should not issue from laughing lips. 
— Let thy servant hope that thou hast granted him this 
man’s life.” 

“ Take the freedom of a thousand captives instead,” 
said Eichard ; “ restore so many of thy countrymen to 
their tents and families, and 1 will give the warrant 
instantly. This man’s life can avail thee nothing, and it 
is forfeited.” 

“ All our lives are forfeited,” said the Hakim, putting 
his hand to his cap. “ But the great Creditor is rnercifut, 
and exacts not the pledge rigorously nor untimely,” 

“Thou canst show me,” said Eichard, “no special 
interest thou hast to become intercessor betwixt me and 
the execution of justice, to which I am sworn as a crowned 
king.” 

“Thou art sworn to the dealing forth mercy as well as 
justice^” said El Hakim ; “ but wliat thou seekest, great 
King, IS the execution of thine own will. And, tor the 
concern I have in this request, know that many a man’s 
life depends upon thy granting this boon.” 

“ Explain thy words,” said Eichard ; “ but think not to 
impose upon me by false pretexts.” 

“ Be it far from thy servant ! ” said Adonbec, “ Know, 
then, that the medicine to which thou, vSir King, and 
many one beside, owe their recovery, is a talisman, com- 

E osed under certain aspects of the heavens, when the 
hvine Intelligences are most propitious. ^ I am but the 
poor administrator of its virtues. I dip it in a cup of 
water, observe the fitting hour to administer it to the 
patient, and the potency of the draught works the cure.” 

“A most rare medicine,” said the King, “and a com- 
modious ! and, as it may be carried in the leech’s purse, 
would save the whole caravan of camels which they 
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require to convey drugs and physic-stuff—I marvel there 
is any other in use.” 

“ It is written,” answered the Hakim, with iniperturb- 
al>le gravity, “‘abuse not the steed which hath borne 
tliee from the battle.’ Know, that such talismans might 
indeed be framed, but rare has been the number of adepts 
who have dared to undertake the ai)plication of their 
virtue. Severe restrictions, painful observances, fasts, 
and penance, are necessary on the part of the sage who 
uses this mode of cure ; and, if, through neglect of these 
preparations, by his love of ease, or his indulgence of 
sensual appetite, he omits to cure at least twelve persons 
within the course of each moon, the virtue of the divine 
gift departs from the amulet, and both the last patient 
and the physician will be exposed to speedy misfortune, 
neither will they survive the year. I require yet one life 
to make up the appointed number.” 

“ Go out into tlie camp, good Hakim, where thou wilt 
find a-many,” said the King, “and do not seek to rob my 
headsman of his patients ; it is unbecoming a mediciner 
of thine eminence to interfere with the practice of another. 
— llesides, I cannot see how delivering a criminal from 
the death he deserves, should go to malce up thy tale of 
miraculous cures.” 

“ When thou canst show why a draught of cold water 
should have cured thee, wdien the most precious drugs 
failed,” said the Hakim, “thou mayst reason on the other 
mysteries attendant on this matter. For myself, I am 
inelhcient to the great work, having this morning touched 
an unclean animal. Ask, therefore, no farther questions ; 
it is enough that, by sparing this man’s life at my request, 
you will deliver yourself, great King, and thy servant, 
from a great danger.” 

“ Hark thee, Adonbec,” replied the King, “ I have no 
objection that leeches should w’rap their words in mist, 
and pretend to derive knowledge from the stars ; but 
when you bid Richard riantagenet fear that a danger 
whll fall upon him from some idle omen, or omitted 
ceremonial, you speak to no ignorant Saxon, or doting 
old woman, who foregoes her purpose because a hare 
crosses the path, a raven croaks, or a cat sneezes.” 

“ I cannot hinder your doubt of my words,” said Adon- 
bec ; “ but yet, let my Lord the King grant that truth is 
on the tongue of his servant, — will he think it just to 
deprive the w^orld, and every w^ retch who may suffer by 
the pains which so lately reduced him to that couch, of 
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the benefit of this most virtuous talisman, rj^ther than 
extend his forgiveness to one poor criminal? Bethink 
you, Lord King, that though thou canst slay thousands, 
thou canst not restore one man to health. Kings have 
the power of Satan ^o torment, sages that of Allah to 
heal — beware how thou hinderest tho good to humanity, 
which thou canst not thyself render. Thou canst cut otf 
the head, but not cure the aching tooth.” 

“This is over insolent,” said tne King, hardening him- 
self, as the Hakim assumed a more loitj, and almost a 
coinraanding tone. “We took thee for our leech, not for 
our counsellor, or conscience-keeper.” 

“And is it thus the most renowned Prince of Frangistan 
repays benefit done to his royal j^ersrn ?” said El Hakim, 
exchanging the humble and stooping posture, in which 
he had hitherto solicited the King, for an attitude lofty 
and commanding. “ Know, then,” he said, “that through 
every court of Europe and Asia— to Moslem and Nazarene 
— to knight and lady — wherever harp ^’s heard and sword 
worn — wherever honour is loved and infamy detested — 
to every quarter of the world will I denounce thee, 
Melech Pac, as thankless and ungenerous ; and even the 
lands — if there be any such — that never heard of thy 
renown, shall yet be acquainted with thy shame 1 ” 

“Are these terms to me, vile infidel!” said Richard, 
striding up to him in fury. — “Art weary of thy life ?” 

“Strike 1 ” said El Hakim : “ thine own deed shall then 
paint thee more worthless than could my words, though 
each had an hornet’s sting.” 

Richard turned fiercely from him, folded his arms, 
traversed the tent as before, and then exclaimed, “Thank- 
less and ungenerous? — as well be termed coward and 
infidel ? — Hakim, thou hast chosen thy boon ; and though 
I had rather thou liadst asked iny crown-jewels, yet I 
may not, kinglike, refuse thee. Take this Scot, therefore, 
to thy keeping — the provost will deliver him to thee on 
this warrant.” 

He hastily traced one or two lines, and gave them to 
the physician. “Use him as thy bond-slave, to be dis- 
posed of as thou wilt — only, let him beware how he comes 
before tlie eyes of Richard. Hark thee — thou art wise — 
he hatli been over bold among those in whose fair looks 
and weak judgments we trust our honour, as you of the 
East lodge your treasures in caskets of silver wire, as 
fine and as frail as the web of a gossamer.” 

“Thy servant understands the words of the King,” said 
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the sage, at once resuming the reverent style of address 
in which he had commenced. “When the rich carpet is 
soiled, the foot pointeth to the stain — the wise man 
covers it with his mantle. I have heard my lord’s, 
pleasure, and to hear is to obey.” 

“It is well,” said the King; “let him consult his own 
safety, and never appear in my presence more. — Is there 
aught else in which I may do thee pleasure 

“The bounty of the King hath filled my cup to the 
brim,” said the sage ; “ yea, it hath been abundant as the 
fountain which sprung up amid the camp of the de- 
scendants of Israel, when the rock was stricken by the 
rod of Moussa Ben Am ran.” 

“Ay, but,” said the King, smiling, “it required, as in 
the desert, a hard Idow on the rock, ere it yielded its 
treasures. I would that I knew something to pleasure 
thee, which I might yield as freely as the natural fountain 
sends forth its waters.” 

“ Let me touch that victorious hand,” said the sage, 
“in token, that if Adonbec el Hakim should hereafter 
demand a boon of Richard of England, he may do so, yet 
plead his command.” 

“Thou hast hand and glove upon it, man,” replied 
Richard; “only, if thou couldst consistently make up thy 
tale of patients without craving me to deliver from 
punishment those who have deserved it, I would more 
willingly discharge my debt in some other form.” 

“ May thy days be multiplied ! ” answered the Hakim, 
and withdrew from the apartment after the usual deep 
obeisance. 

King Richard gazed after him as he departed, like one 
but half-satisfied with what liad passed. 

“ Strange pertinacity,” he said, “ in this Hakim, and a 
wonderful chance to interfere between that audacious Scot 
and the chastisement he has merited so richly. Yet, let 
him live ! there is one brave man more in the world. — 
And now for the Austrian. — Ho, is the Baron of Gilsland 
there without ? ” 

Sir Thomas de Vaux thus summoned, his bulky form 
speedily darkened the opening of the pavilion, while 
behind him glided as a spectre, unannounced, yet unop- 
posed, the savage form of the hermit of Engaddi, wrapped 
in his goat-skin mantle.^ 

Richard, w ithout noticing his presence, called in a loud 
tone to the Baron, “ Sir Thomas de Vaux, of Lanercost 
and Gilsland, take trumpet and herald, and go instantly 
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to the tent of him whom they call Archduke of Austria, 
and see that it be wlien the press of his knights and vas- 
sals is greatest around him, — as is likely at this hour, for 
the German boar breakfasts ere he hears mass,— enter his 
presence witli as little rever^^nce as thou mayst, and im- 
peach him, on the part of Kichard of England, that he 
hath this night, by his own hand, or that of others, stolen 
from its staff the Banner of England. Wherefore, say to 
him our pleasure, that, within an hour from the time of 
my speaking, he restore the said banner with all rever- 
ence — he himself and his principal barons waiting the 
whilst with lieads uncovered, and without their robes of 
honour. — And that, moreover, he pitcli beside it, on the 
one hand, his own Banner Austiia reversed, as that 
which hath been dishoncurecl by theft and felony — and on 
the other, a lance, bearing the bloody head oi him who 
was liis nearest counsellor, or assistant, in this be se injury 
“And say, that such our behests being punctually dis- 
charged, we will, for the sake of our vow, and the w(‘al of 
the Holy Land, forgive his other forfeits.” 

“And how If the Duke of Austria deny all accession to 
this act of wrong and of felony ?” said Thomas de Vaux . 

“ Tell him,” replied the King, “ we will prove it u])ou his 
body — ay, were he backed with his two bravest champions. 
Knightlike will we prove it, on foot or on liorse, in the 
desert or in the field, time, place, and arms, all at his own 
choice.” 

“ Bethink you of the peace of God and tlie Cliurch, my 
liege lord,” said the Baron of Gilsland, “among those 
princes engaged in this holy Crusade.” 

“ Betliink you how to execute my commands, my liege 
v assal,” answered Bichard impatiently. “ Metliinks men 
expect to turn our purpose by their bieath, as boys blow 
feathers to and fro — Peace of the Church ! — who, I prithee, 
minds it ? The peace of the church among Crusaders, im- 
plies war with the Saracens, with whoiii the princes have 
made truce, and the one ends with the other. And, besides, 
see you not how every prince of them is seeking his own 
several ends? — I will seek mine also — and that is honour. 
For lionour I came liither, and if I may not win it upon 
the Saracens, at least I will not lose a jot from any respect 
to this paltry Duke, though he were bulwarked and out- 
tressed by every prince in the Crusade.” 

De Vaux turned to obey the King’s mandate, slum gging 
his shoulders at the same time, the bluntness of his nature 
being unable to conceal that its tenor went against his 
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judgment. But the hermit of Engaddi stepped forward, 
and assumed the air of one chargeawith higner commands 
than those of a mere earthlv potentate. Indeed, his dress 
of shaggy skins, his uncombed and untrimmed hair and 
beard, his lean, wild, and contorted features, and the 
almost insane fire which gleamed from under his bushy 
eyebrows, made him approach nearly to our idea of some 
seer of Scripture, who, charged with high mission to the 
sinful Kings of Judah or Israel, descended from the rocks 
and caverns in which he dwelt in abstracted solitude, 
to abash earthly tyrants in the midst of their pride, by 
discharging on them the blighting denunciations of Divine 
Majesty, even as the cloud discharges the lightnings" 
with which it is fraught, on the pinnacles and towers of 
castles and palaces. In the midst of his most wayward 
mood, Richard respected the church and its ministers, and 
though offended at the intrusion of the hermit into his 
tent, he greeted him with respect ; at the same time, how- 
ever, making a sign to Sir Thomas de Vaux to hasten on 
his message. 

But the hermit prohibited the baron, by gesture, look, 
and word, to stir a yard on such an errand ; and, holding 
up his bare arm, from which the goat-skin mantle fell 
back in the violence of liis action, he waved it aloft, 
meagre with famine, and wealed with the blows of the 
discipline. 

“ In the name of God, and of the most holy Father, the 
vicegerent of the Christian Church upon earth, 1 }u-ohibit 
this most profane, blood-thirsty, and brutal deliance, be- 
twixt two Christian princes, whose shoulders are signed 
with the Wessed mark under wdiich they swore brother- 
hood. Woe to him by whom it is broken ! — Richard of 
England, recall thd^ most unhallowed message thou hast 
given to that baron — Danger and Death are nigh thee 1 — 
the dagger is ulancing at thy very throat ! ” 

“Danger and Death are playmates to Richard,” answ ered 
the monarch proudly; “and he hath braved too many 
swords to fear a dagger.” 

“ Danger and Death are near,” replied the seer ; and, 
sinking nis voice to a hollow^, unearthly tone, he added, 
“And after death the judgment !” 

“Good and holy father, said Richard, “I reverence thy 
person and thy sanctity” 

“Reverence not me!” interrupted the hermit ; “reve- 
rence sooner the vilest insect that crawls by the shores of 
the Dead Sea, and feeds upon its accursed slime. But 
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reverence Him whose commands I speak — Reverence Him 
whose sepulchre you have vowed to rescue— Revere the 
oath of concord which you have sworn, and break not the 
silver cord of unidn and fidelity with which you have 
bound yourself to your princely confederates.” 

“Good father,” said the King, “you of the church seem 
to me to pi^sume somewhat, if a laymaii may sav so much, 
upon the dignity of your jiply character. Without dial 
lenging your right to take charge of our conscience, 
methinks you might leave us the charge of our own 
honour.” 

‘ Presume ! ” repeated the hermit — “ is it for me to pre- 
sume, royal Richard, who am but the bell obeying the 
hand of the sexton — but the senseless and wortliless 
trumpet, carrying the command of him who sounds it ? — 
See, on my knees I throw myself before thee, imploring 
thee to have mercy on Christendom, on England, and on 
thyself!” 

“ Rise, rise,” said Ricnard, compelling him to stand up • 
“ it beseems not that knees, which are so frequently bended 
to the Deity, should press the ground in honour of man. 
What danger awaits us, reverend father ? and when stood 
the power of England so low, that the noisy bluster of this 
new-made Duke’s displeasure should alarm her, or her 
monarch ? ” 

“I have looked forth from my mountain turret upon tlie 
starry host of heaven, as each in his midnight circuit 
uttered wisdom to another, and knowledge to the few w ho 
can understand their voice. There sits an enemy in thy 
House of Life, Lord King, malign at once to thy fame and 
thy prosperity — an emanation of Saturn, menacing thee 
with instant and bloody peril, and which, but thou yield 
thy proud will to the rule of thy duty, will presently crush 
thee, even in thy pride.” 

“ Away, away — this is heathen science,” said the King. 
“ Christians practise it not — wise men believ e it not. — Old 
mam thou dotest;” 

“I dote not, Richard,” answered the hermit — “I am not 
so happy. I know my condition, and that some portion 
of reason is yet permitted me, not for my own use, but 
that of the Churen, and the advancement of the Cross. I 
am the blind man who holds a torch to others, though it 
yields no light to himself. Ask me touching what con- 
cerns the weal of Christendom, and of this Crusade, and I 
will speak with thee as the wisest counsellor on whos(i 
tongue persuasion ever sat. Speak to me of my own 

XK. — T3 
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wretched being, and my words shall be those of the maniac 
outcast which I am.” 

“I would not break the bands of unity asunder among 
the Princes of the Crusade,” said Richard, with a mitigated 
tone and manner ; “but what atonement can they render 
me for the injustice and insult which I have sustained ?” 

“ Even of that I am prepared and conmiissioned to 
speak by the Council, which, meeting hastily at the sum- 
mons of Philip of France, have taken measures for that 
effect.” 

“Strange,” replied Richard, “tliat others should treat of 
what is due to the wounded Majesty of England ! ” 

“They are willing to anticipate your demands, if it be ' 
possible,” answered the hermit. “ In a body, they consent 
that the banner of England be replaced on Saint George’s 
Mount, and they lay under ban and condemnation the 
audacious criminal, or criminals, by whom it was outraged, 
and will announce a princely reward to any who shall 
denounce the delinquent’s guilt, and give his flesh to the 
wolves and ravens.” 

“And Austiia,” said Richard — “upon whom rest such 
strong presumptions that he was the author of the deed?” 

“To prevent discord in the host,” replied the hermit, 

“ Austria will clear himself of the suspicion, by submitting 
to whatsoever ordeal the Patriarch of Jerusalem shall 
impose.” 

“Will he clear himself by the trial by combat?” said 
King Richard. 

“llis oath prohibits it,” said the hermit ; “and, more- 
over, the Council of the Princ(‘3 ” 

“Will neither authorize battle against the Saracens,” 
interrupted Richard, “ nor against any one else. But it is 
(uiough, fatlier — thou hast shown me the folly of proceed- 
ing iis I designed in this matter. You sliall sooner light 
your torch in a puddle of rain, than bring a spark out of 
a cold-blooded coward. Tliere is no honour to be gained 
on Austria, and so let him pass. — I will have him perjure 
liiinself, however ; I will insist on the ordeal. — How I 
shall laugh to hear his clumsy fingers hiss, as he grasps 
the red-hot globe of iron ! — Ay, or his huge mouth riven, 
and his gullet swelling to suffocation, as he endeavours to 
swallow the consecrated bread !” 

“Peace, Richard,” said the hermit — “Oh, peace, for 
shame if not for charity ! Who shall praise or honour 
princes, who insult and calumniate each other? ^ Alas ! 
that a creature so noble as thou art — so accomplished in 
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princely thoughts and princely daring — so fitted to honour 
Christendom by thy actions, and, in thy calmer mood, to 
rule her by thy wisdo?n, should yet have the brute and 
wild fury of the lion, mingled with the dignity and courage 
of that kin^ of the forest ! 

He remained an instant musing with his eyes fixed oif 
the ground, and then proceeded — “But Heaven, that 
knows our imperfect nature. acc(‘pts of our imperfect 
obedience, and hath delayed, chough not u verted, the 
bloody end of thy dai-ing life. The destroying angel hath 
stood still, as of old by the threshing-fioor of Araunah the 
Jebusite, and the blade is drawn in his hend, by which, at 
no distant dat(s Kichard, the lion-hearted, shall be as low 
as the meanest peasant.” 

“ Must it then be so soon — said Bichard. “ Y(^t, even 
so be it. May my course be bright, if it bo but brief ! ” 

“Alas ! noble King,” said the solitary, and it seemed as 
if a tear (unwonted guest) were gathering in his dry and 
glazened eye — “.short ana iiKnancluly, marked with 
mortification, and calamity, and ca])tivity, is the span 
that divides thee from the grave wliich yawns for thee— a 
grave in which thou slialt be laid without lineage to suc- 
ceed, thee — without the tears of a people, exliausted by 
thy ceaseless wars, to lament thee — without having ex- 
tended the knowledge of thy subjects — without having 
done aught to enlarge their happiness.” 

“ But not without renown, monk — not without the tears 
of the lady of my love! These consolations, wliieh tliou 
canst neither know nor estimate, await upon Hichard to 
his grave.” 

I not know — can I not estimate, the value of 
minstrers praise, and of lady’s love ! ” retorted the hermit, 
in a tone, which for a moment seemed to emulate the 
enthusiasm of liichard himself. “King of England,” he 
continued, extending his emaciated arm, “the blood which 
boils ill thy blue veins is not more noble than that whicli 
stagnates in mine. Few and cold as the drops are, tlie.y 
still are of the blood of the royal Lusignari — of the heroic 
and sainted Godfrey. I am — that is, 1 was when in the 
world — Alberick Mortemar” 

“Whose deeds,” said Richard, “have so often filled 
Fame’s trumpet ! Is it so— can it be so? — Could such a 
light as thine fall from the horizon of chivalry, and yet 
men be uncertain where its embers had alighted ?” 

“Seek a fallen st.ar,” said the hermit, “and thou shalt 
only light on some foul jelly, which, in shooting through 
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the horkon, has assumed for a moment an appearance of 
splendour, llichard, if I thought that rending the bloody 
veil from my horrible fate could make thy proud heart 
stoop to the discipline of the church, I could find in my 
heart to tell thee a tale, which I nave hitherto kept 
gnawing at my vitals in concealment, like the self-devoted 
youth of Heathenesse. — Listen, then, Eichard, and may 
the grief and despair, which cannot avail this wretched 
remnant of what was once a man, be powerful as an 
example to so noble, yet so wild a being as thou art ! Yes 
— I will — I xoill tear open the long-hidden wounds, al- 
though in thy very presence they should bleed to death ! ” 
King Eichard, upon whom the history of Alberick of" 
Mortemar had made a deep impression in his early years, 
when minstrels were regaling his father’s halls with 
legeiids of the Holv Land, listened with respect to the 
outlines of a tale, which, darkly and imperfectly sketched, 
indicated sufficiently the cause of the partial insanity of 
this singular and most unhappy being. 

“I need not,” he said, ‘‘tell thee, that I was noble in 
birth, high in fortune, strong in arms, wise in counsel. 
All these I was ; but while the noblest ladies in Palestine 
strove which should wind garlands for my helmet, my love 
was fixed — unalterably and devotedly fixed — on a maiden 
of low degree. Her father, an ancient soldier of the Cross, 
saw our passion, and knowing the difference betwixt us, 
saw no other refuge for his daughter’s honour than to 
place her within the shadow of the cloister. I returned 
from a distant expedition, loaded with spoils and honour, 
to find my happiness was destroyed for ever ! I, too, 
sought the cloister, and Satan, who had marked me for 
his own. breathed into my heart a vapour of spiritual 
pride, which could only have had its source in his own 
infernal regions. I had risen as high in the church as 
before in the state — I was, forsooth, the wise, the self- 
sufficient, the impeccable ! — I was the counsellor of coun- 
cils — I was the director of prelates — how should I stumble 
— wherefore should I fear temptation ? — Alas ! I became 
confessor to a sisterhood, and amongst that sisterhood I 
found the long-loved — the long-lost. Spare me farther 
confession ! — A fallen nun, whose guilt was avenged by 
self-murder, sleeps soundly in the vaults of Engaddi, 
while, above her very grave, gibbei-s, moans, and roars a 
creature, to whom but so much reason is left as may 
suffice to render him completely sensible to his fate ! ” 
“Unhappy man!” said Eichard, “I wonder do longer 
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Jit thy misery. How didst thou escape the doom, which 
the canons denounce against thy olfence ? 

“ Ask one who is yet in the gall of worldly bitterness,” 
sfiid the hermit, “ and he will speak of a life spared for 
p(a’sonal respects, and from ^'on side rat ion to high birth. 
But, iliehard, I tell thee, that Providence hath preserved 
me, to lift me on high as a light and beacon, whose ashes, 
Avhen this earthly fuel is burnt out, must yet be flung 
into Tophet. Withered and shrunk as this poor form is, 
it is yet animated with two spiiits— one active, shrewd, 
mid piercing, to adv(*c<ite tlio cause of the Church or 
Jerusalem — one mean, abject, and desjuiiring, fluctuating 
between madness and misery, to mourn over my own 
wretchedness, and to guard holy lelios, on which it would 
be most sinful for me even to cast my eye. Pity me not ! 
— it is but sin to pity the loss of such an abject — pity mo 
not, but profit by my examjJe. Thou standest on the 
highest, and, therefo»'e, on the most dangerous pinnacle, 
occupied by any Christian prince. Thou art proud of 
heart, loose of life, bloody of hand. Put from thee the 
sins which are to thee as daughters— though they be 
dear to tlie sinful Adam, expel these adopted furies 
from thy breast — tby pride, thy luxury, tliy blood- 
thirstiness ! ” 

“ He raves,” said Hichard, turning from the solitary to 
I)e Vaux, as one who felt some pain from a sarcasm 
which yet ho could not resent — tlien turned him calmly, 
and somewhat scornfully, to the Jinchoret, as lie replied — 
“ Thou hast found a fair bevy of daughters, reverend 
father, to one who hatli been but few montlis married ; 
but since I must put them from my roof, it were but like 
a father to provide them with suitable matches. Where- 
fore, I will part with my pride to the noble Clarions of the 
Church — my luxury, as thou calFst it, to the Monks of the 
rule — and my blood-thirstiness to the Knights of the 
Temple.” 

“O, heart of steel, and hand of iron,” said the anchoret 
— “upon whom example, as well as advice, is alike thrown 
away ! — Yet shalt thou be spjired for a season, in case it 
so be thou shouldst turn and do that w hich is acceptable 
in the sight of Heaven. — For me, J must return to my 
place. — Kyrie Eleison ! — I am he through wdiom the rays 
of heavenly grace dart like tliose of the sun through a 
burning glass, concentrating them on other objects until 
tliey kindlo and blaze, w^hile the glass itself remains cold 
anef uninfluenced.— Kyrie Eleison ! — the poor must be 
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called, for the rich have refused the banquet — Kyrie 
Eleison ! ” 

So saying, he burst from the tent, uttering loud cries. 

“ A mad priest ! ” — said Richard, from whose mind the 
frantic exclamations of the hermit had partly obliterated 
the impression produced by the detail of his personal 
history and misfortunes. “After him, De Vaux, and see 
he comes to no harm ; for, Crusaders as we are, a juggler 
hath more reverence amongst our varlets than a priest or 
a saint, and they may, perchance, put some scorn upon 
him.” 

The knight obeyed, and Richard presently gave way 
to the thoughts which the wild prophecy of the monk 
had inspired. — “ To die early — without lineage — without 
lamentation ? — a heavy sentence, and w'ell that it is not 
passed by a more competent judge. Yet the Saracens, 
who are accomplished in mystical knowledge, will often 
maintain, that He, in whose eyes the wisdom of the sage 
is but as folly, inspires wisdom and prophecy into the 
seeming folly of the madman. Yonder hermit is said to 
rciad the stars too, an art generally practised in these 
lands, where the heavenly host was of yore the object of 
idolatry. I would I had asked him touching the loss of 
my banner ; for not the blessed Tislibite, the founder of 
his order, could seem more wildly rapt out of himself, or 
speak with a tongue more resembling that of a prophet. 
— How now, De Vaux, what news of the mad priest ? ” 

“ Mad priest, call you him, my lord ? ” answered De 
Vaux. “Methinks he resembles more the blessed Baptist 
himself, just issued from the wilderness. He has placed 
himself on one of the military engines, and from thence 
lie preaches to the soldiers, as never man preached since 
the time of Peter the Hermit. The camp, alarmed by his 
cries, crowed around him in thousaiids ; and breaking off 
every now and then from the main thread of his discourse, 
he addresses the several nations, each in their own 
language, and press(‘s upon each the arguments best 
quiuified to urge them to perseverance in the delivery of 
Palestine.” 

“By this light, a noble hermit!” said King Richard. 
“But what else could come from the blood of Godfrey ? He 
despair of safety, because he hath in former days lived 
•par amours ? 1 will have the Pope send him an ample 

remission, and I would not less willingly be intercessor 
had his belle amie been an abbess.” 

As he spoke, the Archbishop of Tyro craved audience, 
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for the purpose of requesting Richard’s attendance, should 
his health permit, on a secret conclave of the chiefs of the 
Crusade, and to explain to him the military and political 
incidents which had occurred during his Illness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Must we then sheathe our still victorious swortl ; 

Turn back our forward step, which ever trodc 
O'er foemen’s necks the onward path of tflory ; 

Unclasp the mail, which with a solemn vow, 

In God’s own houde, we hun^r upv>n our shoulders , 

That vow, as unaccomplish'd as the promise 
Which village nurses make to still tiicir children, 

And after think no more o*? 

The Crusade, a Tragedy. 

The Arclihishop of Tyre was an emissary well chosen 
to communicate to Richard tidings, which from another 
voice (he lion-hearted King would not have brooked to 
hear, without the most unbounded explosions of resent- 
ment. Even this sagacious and reverend prelate found 
difficulty in inducing him to listen to news, which destroyed 
all his hopes of gaining back the Holy Sepulchre by force 
of arms, and acquiring the renown, wliich the universal 
all-hail of Christendom was ready to confer upon him, as 
the Champion of the Cross. 

But, by the Archbishop’s report, it appeared that Saladin 
was assembling all the force of his hundred tribes, and 
that the monarchs of Europe, already disgu.sted from 
various motives with the expedition, which had proved so 
hazardous, and was daily growing more so, had resolved 
to abandon their purpose. In this they were countenanced 
by the example of Pnilip of France, wlio, with many pro- 
testations of regard, and assurances that he woulct first 
see his brother of England in safety, declared his intention 
to return to Europe. His great vassal, the Earl of Cham- 
pagne, had adopted the same resolution ; and it could not 
excite surprise, that Leopold of Austria, affronted as he had 
been by llichard, glad to embrace an opj)ortunity of 
deserting a cause, in which his haughty opponent was to 
be considered as chief. Others announced the same pur- 
pose ; so that it was plain that the King of England was 
to be left, if he chose to remain, supported only by such 
volunteers as might, under such depressing circumstances, 
join themselves to the English army ; and by the doubt- 
ful aid of Con rad e of Montserrat, and the military orders, 
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of the Temple, and of Saint John, who, though they were 
sworn to wage battle against the Saracens, were at least 
equally jealous of any European monarch achieving the 
conquest of Palestine, where, with shortsighted and selfish 
policy, they proposed to establish independent dominions 
of their own. 

It needed not many arguments to show Richard the 
truth of his situation ; and, indeed, after his first burst 
of passion, he sat him calmly down, and with gloomy 
looks, head depressed, and arms folded on his oosom, 
listened to the Archbishop’s reasoning on the impossibility 
of his carrying on the Crusade \Wien deserted by his 
companions. Nay, he forbore interruption, even when 
the prelate ventured, in measured terms, to hint that 
Richard’s own impetuosity had been one main cause of 
disgusting the princes with the expedition. 

“ Confiteor ” — answered Richard, with a dejected look, 
and something of a melancholy smile ; “ I confess, reverend 
father, that I ought on some accounts to sing culpa m,ea. 
Rut is it not hard that my frailties of temper should be 
visited with such a penance, that, for a burst or two of 
natural passion, I should be doomed to see fade before me 
ungathered such a rich harvest of glory to God, and 
honour to chivalry Rut it shall uoi fade.— By the soul 
of the Conqueror, I will plant the Cross on the towers of 
Jerusalem, or it shall be ])laDted over Richard’s grave ! ” 

“Thou mayst do it,” said the Prelate, “yet not another 
drop of Christian blood bo shod in the quarrel.” 

“Ah, you speak of compromise, Lord Prolate — but the 
blood of the infidel hounds must also cease to flow,” said 
Richard. 

“ There will be glorv enough,” replied the Archbishop, 
“in having extorted from Saladin, by force of arms, and 
by the respect inspired by your fame, such conditions, as 
at once restore the Holy Sepulchre, open the Holy Land 
to pilgrims, secure their safety by strong fortresses, and, 
stronger than all, assure the safety of the Holy City, by 
conferring on Richard the title of King Guardian of 
Jerusalem.” 

“ How 1” said Richard, his eyes sparkling with unusual 
light ~“T--I — I the King Guardian of the Holy City! 
Victory itself, but that it is victory, could not gain more 
—scarce so much, when won with unwilling and disunited 
forces. — But Saladin still proposes to retain his interest 
in the Holy Land 

“As a joint sovereign, the sworn ally,” replied the 
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Prelate, ‘*of the mighty Richard— Ins relative— if it may 
be permitted — by marriage.” 

‘‘ By marriage ! ” said Richard, surprised, yet less so 
than the Prelate had expected. ‘ Ila ! — Ay — Edith 
Plantagenet. Did I dream this? — or did some one tell 
me ? My head is still weak from this fever, and has been 
agitated — Was it the Scot, or the Haxim, or yonder holy 
hermit, that hinted such a wild bargain ?” 

“The hermit of Engaddi, most likely,” said the Arch- 
bishop; “for lie hath toiled much in this matter; and 
since the discontent of the princes has Ix^come apparent, 
and a separation of their forces unavoida!)le, he luith had 
many consultations, both with Christian and Pagan, for 
arranging such a pacification, may give to Christendom, 
at least in part, the objects of this luhy warfare.” 

“My kinswoman to an infidel— Ha! ” exclainnid Richard, 
as his eyes began to sparkle. 

The Prelate hastened to avert his wrath. 

“The Pope’s consent must doubtless be fii’.st attained, 
and the holy hermit, who is well known at Rome, will 
treat with the holy Eatliei*.” 

“How ? -without our consent first given?” said the 
King. 

“Surely no,” said the Bishop, in a quieting and insinu- 
ating tone of voice ; “only with and under your especial 
sanction.” 

“ sanction to marry my kinswoman to an infidel ?” 
said Richard ; yet he spoke rather in a tone of doubt 
than as distinctly reprobating the measure proposed. 
“Could I have dreamed of such a composition when 1 
leaped uj^oii the Syrian shore from the prow of my galley, 
even as a lion springs on his ])rey ! — And now — But 
proceed — I will hear with patience.” 

Equally delighted and surprised to find his task so 
much easier than he had apprehended, the Arclibishop 
hastened to pour forth before Richard the instances of 
such alliances in Spain — not without countenance from 
the Holy See — the incalculable advantages which all 
Christendom would derive from the union of Richard and 
Saladin, by a bond so sacred ; and, above all, he spoke 
with great vehemence and unction on tlie probability 
that Saladin would, in case of the proposed alliance*, 
exchange his false faith for the true one. 

“ Hath the Soldan shown any disposition to become 
Christian?” said Richard; “if so, the king lives not ou 
earth to whom I would grant the hand of a kinswoman, 
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ay, or sister, sooner than to my noble Saladin— ay, though 
the one came to lay crown and sceptre at her feet, and 
the other had nothing to offer but his good sword and 
better heart ! 

“ Saladin hath heard our Christian teachers,” said the 
Bishop, somewhat evasively, — “my unworthy self — and 
others — and as he listens with patience, and replies wnth 
calmness, it can hardly be but that he be snatched as a 
brand from the burning. Magna est veritas, et prevalehit ! 
Moreover, the hermit of Engaddi, few of whose words 
have fallen fruitless to the ground, is possessed fully with 
the belief that there is a calling of the Saracens and the 
other heathen approaching, to which this marriage shall 
be matter of induction. He readeth the course of the 
stars ; and dwelling, with maceration of the flesh, in 
those divine places which the saints have trodden of old, 
the spirit of Elijah the Tishbite, the founder of his blessed 
order, hath been with him as it was with the prophet 
Elisha, the son of Shaphat, when he spread his mantle 
over him.” 

King Richard listened to the Prelate’s reasoning, with 
a downcast brow and a troubled look. 

“I cannot tell,” he said, “how it is with me: but 
methinks these cold counsels of the Princes of Chris- 
tendom have infected me too with a lethargy of spirit. 
The time hath been, that, had a layman proposed such 
alliance to me, 1 had struck him to earth — if a cliurchman, 
1 had spit at him as a renegade and priest of Baal— yet 
now tliis counsel sounds not so strange in mine ear ; for 
why should I not seek for brotherhood and alliance with 
a Saracen, brave, just, generous, — who loves and honours 
a worthy foe, as if he were a friend, — whilst the Princes 
of Christendom shrink from the side of their allies, and 
forsake the cause of Heaven and good knighthood? — 
But 1 will possess my patience, and will not think of 
them. Only one attempt will I make to keep this gallant 
brotherhood together, it it be possible ; and if I fail. Lord 
Archbishop, we will speak together of thy counsel, which, 
as now, I neither accept nor altogether reject. Wend we 
to the Council, my lord— tlie hour calls us. Thou say’st 
Richard is hasty and proud — thou shalt see him humble 
himself like the lowly broom-plant, from which he derives 
his surname.” 

With the assistance of those of his privy chamber, the 
King then hastily robed himself in a doublet and mantle 
of a dark and uniform colour ; and without any mark of 
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regal dignity, excepting a ring of gold upon his head, he 
hastened with the Archbishop oi Tyre, to attend the 
Council, Avhich waited but his presence to commence its 
sitting. 

The pavilion of the Council was an ample tent, having 
before it the large Banner of the Cross displayed, and 
another, on which was portrayed a female kneeling, with 
dishevelled hair and disordered dress, meant to represent 
the desolate and distressed Church of Jerusalem, and 
beari ng the motto, A Jff.ictm sponsw nt oblivimt vis. Warders, 
carefully selected, kept every one at a distance from the 
neighbourhood of this tent. Jest the debates, which were 
sometimes of a loud and atorniy clipracter, should n^ach 
other ears than those they were designed for. 

Here, therefore, the Princes of the Crusade were as- 
sembled, awaiting llichard’s arriv^al ; and even the brief 
delay which was thus interposed, was turned to his dis- 
advantage by his enemies ; various instances being cir- 
culated of his pride, and undue assumption of superiority, 
of which even the necessity of the present short pause 
was quoted as an instance. Men strove to fortify eacli 
other in their evil opinion of the King of England, and 
vindicated the offence which each had taken, by putting 
the most severe construction upon circumstances the most 
trifling; and all this, perhaps, because they were conscious 
of an instinctive reverence for the heroic monarch, which 
it would require more than ordinary efforts to overcome. 

They had settled, accordingly, that they should rec(uve 
him on his entrance with slight notice, and no more 
respect than was exactly necessary to keep within the 
bounds of cold ceremonial. But when they beheld that 
noble form, that princely countenance, somewhat pale 
from his late illness—the eye which had been called by 
minstrels the bright star of battle and victory — when 
his feats, almost surpassing human strength and valour, 
rushed on their recollection, the Council of Princes simul- 
taneously arose — even the jealous King of France, and 
the sullen and offended Duke of Austria, arose with one 
consent, and the assembled princes burst forth with one 
voice in the acclamation, “God save King Richard of 
England !-— Long life to the valiant Lion’s-heart ! ” 

With a countenance frank and open as the summer sun 
when it rises, Richard distributed nis thanks around, and 
congratulated himself on being once more among his 
royal brethren of the Crusades. 

“Some brief words he desired to say,” such was his 
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address to the assembly, “though on a subject so unworthy 
as himself, even at the risk of delaying for a few minutes 
tlieir consultations for the weal of Christendom, and the 
advancement of their holy enterprise.” 

The assemVded princes resumed their seats, and there 
was a profound silence. 

“This day,” continued the King of England, “is a high 
festival of the Church; and wml becomes it Christian 
men, at such a tide, to reconcile themselves with their 
brethren, and confess their faults to each other. Noble 
princes, and fatliers of this holy expedition, llichard is a 
soldier —his hand is ever readier than liis tongue — and 
liis tongue is but too much used to the rough language of 
his trade. But do not, for Plantagenet’s hasty speeches 
and ill-considered actions, forsake the noble cause of the 
redemption of Palestine — do not throw away earthly 
renown and eternal salvation, to be won liere if ever they 
can bo won by man, because the act of a soldier may 
have been hasty, and his speech as hard as the iron 
which he lias worn from childhood. Is Richard in default 
to any of you, Richard will make compensation both by 
word and action. — Noble brother of France, liave I been 
so unlucky as to offend you?” 

“ The Majesty of France has no atonement to seek from 
that of England,” answered Philip, with kingly dignity, 
accepting, at the same time, the offered hand of Richard ; 
“ and whatever opinion I may adopt concerning the 
prosecution of this enterprise, will depend on reasons 
arising out of the state of my own kingdom, certainly 
on no jealousy or disgust at my royal and most valorous 
brother.” 

“Austria,” said Richard, walking up to the Archduke, 
with a mixtuie of frankness and dignity, while Leopold 
arose from his seat, as if involuntarily, and with the 
action of an automaton, whose motions depended upon 
some external impulse, — “Austria thinks he hath reason 
to be offended with England ; England, that he hath 
cause to complain of Austria. Let them exchange for- 
giveness, that the jieace of Europe, and tlie concord of 
this host, may remain unbroken. We are now joint sup- 
porters of a more glorious banner than ever blazed before 
an earthly prince, even the Banner of Sal vation—let not, 
therefore, strife be betwixt us, for the symbol of our more 
worldly dignities ; but let Leopold restore tlie pennon of 
England, if he lias it in his power, and Richard will say, 
though from no motive save his love for Holy Church, 
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that he repents him of the hasty mood in which he did 
insult the standard of Austria.” 

The Archduke stood still, sullen and discontented, with 
his eyes fixed on the fioor, and his countenance lowering 
with smothered displeasure, which awe, mingled with 
awkwardness, nrevented his giving vent to in words. 

The Patriarcn of Jerusalem hastened to break the em- 
barrassing silence, and to bear witness for the Archduke 
of Austria, that he had exculpated himself, by a solemn 
oath, from all knowledge, direct oi indirect, of the aggres- 
sion done to the Banner of England. 

“Then we have done the noble Archduke the greater- 
wrong,” said Richard; “and craving hia pardon for im- 
puting to him an outtage so cowardly, we extend our 
liand to him in tokeri of renewed peace and amity. — But 
how is this? Austina refuses our uncovei’ed hand, as he 
formerly refused our mailed glcve ? What ! are we neither 
to be his mate in peace, nor his antagonist in war ? Well,, 
let it be so. We will take the slight esteem in which be 
holds us. as a penance for aught which we may have doiiet 
against him in heat of bloo^ and will therefore hold the 
account l)etween us cleared.” 

So saying, he turned from the Archduke with an air 
rather of dignity than scorn, leaving the Austrian appar- 
ently as much relieved by the removal of his eye, as is a 
sullen and truant schoolboy when the glance of his severe 
pedagogue is withdrawn. 

“Noble Earl of Champagne — Princely Marquis of ]\font- 
serrat — Valiant Grand Master of the Templars — I au» 
here a penitent in the confessional— Do any of you bring 
a charge, or claim amends from me ?” 

“I know not on what we could ground any,” .said the 
smooth-tongued Conrade, “unless it were that the King 
of England carries off from his poor brothers of the war 
all the fame which they might have hoped to gain in the 
expedition.” 

“My charge, if I am called on to make one,” said the 
Master of the Templars, “is graver and deept;r than that 
of the Marquis of Montserrat. It may be thought ill to 
beseem a military monk such as 1 to raise his voice where 
so many noble princes remain silent ; but it concerns 
our whole host, and not least this noble King of England,, 
that he should hear from some one to his face those" 
charges, which there are enow to bring against him in 
his aWnce. We laud and honour the courage and high 
achievements of the King of England, but we feel aggrieved-. 
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that be should, on all occasions, seize and maintain a pre- 
cedence and su})eriority over us, which it becomes not 
independent princes to submit to. Much we might yield 
of our free will to his bravery, his zeal, liis wealth, and 
his power ; but he who snatches all, as matter of right, 
and leaves nothing to grant out of courtesy and favour, 
<legrades us from allies into retjxiners ana vassals, ana 
sullies, in the eyes of our soldiers and subjects, the lustre 
•of our authority, which is no longer independently exer- 
cised. Since the royal Richard has askea the truth from 
us, he must neither be surprised nor angry when he hears 
one, to whom worldly iwmp is prohibited, and secular 
authority is nothing, saving so far as it advances the 
j^rosperity of God’s temple, and the prostration of the 
lion which goeth about seeking whom he may devour — 
wl’.en he hears, I say, such a one as I tell him the truth in 
i e})ly to his question ; which truth, even while I speak it, 
is, I know, confirmed by the heart of every one who hears 
liH', however respect may stifle their voices.” 

Richard coloured very highly while the Grand Master 
was making this direct and unvaimished attack upon his 
conduct, and the murmur of assent which followed it 
showed plainly, that almost all who wei'e present ac- 
quiesced in the justices of tire accusation. Incensed, and 
4it the same time moitilied, he yet foresaw that to give way 
to Iris headlong resentment, Avould be to give the cold and 
wary accuser tire advantage over him which it was the 
Templar’s princi])al object to obtain. He, therefore, with 
a strong eflbrt, remained silent till he liad repeated a 
pater noster, being the course which his confessor had en- 
joined him to pursue when anger was likely to obtain 
dominion over him. The King then spoke with com- 
posure, though not without an embitterea tone, especially 
at the outset. 

“And is it even so ? And are our brethren at such pains 
to note the infirmities of our natural temper, and the 
rough precipitance of our zeal, which may sometimes have 
urged us to issue commands when there was little time 
to hold council? I could not have thought that offences, 
casual and unpremeditated like mine, could find such deep 
root in the hearts of my allies in this most holy cause, that 
for my sake they should withdraw their hand from the 
plough when the furrow w^as near the end ; for my sake 
turn aside from the direct path to Jerusalem, which their 
swords have opened. I vainly thought that my small ser- 
vices might have outweighed my rash errors — that if it 
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were remembered that I pressed to the van in an assault, 
it would not be forgotten that I was ever the last in the 
retreat — that, if I elevated iny banner upon conquered 
fields of battle, it was all the advantage that I sought;, 
while others were dividing ih » spoil. I may have called 
the' coimuered city by my name, but it was to others that 
1 yiedded the dominion. If I Imve been headstrong in 
urgiri" bold counsels, I have not. methinks, spared my 
own blood or my people’s, in carrying them into as bold 
execution — or if T nave, in the hurry (if march or battle, 
assumed a command over the soldiers of others, such have 
been ever treated as my own, wlien my we.'ilth purchased 
tile provisions and medicines vliich tlieir own sovereigns 
could not procure. — But it shanu's n»e to remind you of 
what fill but myself seem to h.ive forgotten. — Lotus rather 
look foi'ward to our future measur(\s ; and believe me, 
brethren,” he continued, his face kindling with eagerness, 
’‘you shall not find the prid(‘, or the wnith, or the ambition 
of Richard, a stumbling-block of oflciue in the p.ath to 
which religion and glory summon you, .as with tin*, truiiqiet 
of fill ar(*hangel. Oh, no, no! never would I survive the 
thought, that iny frailties and infirmities lifid been tlm 
jiK-ians to sever this goodly fellowship of asscnnbled princes. 
1 would cut oil’ my left hand with my right, could my 
doing so attest my sincerity. I wall yi(d(I u]), voluntarily, 
all l ight to command in the host, even mine owm liege sub- 
jc'cts. They shall be led by such sovereigns as you may 
nominate, and their King, ever but too ajit to exchange 
the leader’s bfiton for the adventurer’s laiuje, will serve 
under the banner of Beau -Seaiit among the Templars—ay, 
or under that of Austria, if Austria will name a brave man 
to lead liis forces. Or, if ye are yourseh (‘s fi wc^ary of tliis 
war, and feel your armour chafe your tend(*r bodies, leave 
but with Richard some ten or fifteen thousand of your 
soldiers to work out the accoiijplishment of your vow ; 
and when Zion is won,” he exclaimed, waving his hand 
aloft, as if displaying the standard of the Cross over Jeru- 
salem — “when Zion is won, we will w'rite upon her gates, 
NOT the name of Richard Plantagenet, but of those gene- 
rous Princes wlio intrusted him with tlu^. means of con- 
quest ! ” 

The rough eloquence and determined expression of the 
military monarch, at once roused the drooping spirits (if 
the Crusaders, reanimated their devotion, and, hxing their 
attention oii the princijial object of the expedition, made 
most of them wdio were present blush for having been 
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moved by suck petty subjects of complaint as bad before 
engrossed them. Jye caught fire from eye, voice lent 
courage to voice. They f eSmmed, as with on^ accord, the 
war-cry with which the sermon of Peter the Hermit was 
echoed back, and shouted aloud, “Lead us op, gallant 
Lion’s-heart— none so worthy to lead where brave men 
follow — lead us on — to Jerusalem — to Jerusalem ! It is 
the will of God— it is the will of God 1 Blessed is he who 
shall lend an arm to its fulfilment !” 

The shout so suddenly and generally raised, was heard 
beyond the ring of sentinels who guarded the pavilion of 
Council, and spread among the solaiers of the host, who, 
inactive and dispirited by disease and climate, had begun, 
like their leaders, to droop in resolution ; but the reap- 
pearance of Richard in renewed vigour, and the well-known 
shout which echoed from the assembly of the princes, at 
once rekindled their enthusiasm, and thousands and tens 
of thousands answered with the same shout of “Zion, 
Zion! — War, war 1 — instant battle with the infidels! It 
is the will of God — it is the will of God ! ” 

The acclamations from without increased in their turn 
the enthusiasm which prevailed within the pavilion. 
Those who did not actually catch the flame, were afraid, 
at least for the time, to seem colder than others. There 
was no more speech except of a proud advance towards 
Jerusalem upon the expiry of the truce, and the measures 
to be taken in the meantime for supplying and recruiting 
the army. The council broke up, all apparently filled 
with the same enthusiastic purpose, — which, however, 
soon faded in the bosom of most, and never had an exis- 
tence in that of others. 

Of the latter class were the Marquis Conrade and the 
Grand Master of the Templars, who retired together to 
their quarters ill at ease, and malecontent with the events 
of the day. 

“ I ever told it to thee,” said the latter, with the cold 
sardonic expression peculiar to him, “that Richard would 
burst through the flimsy wiles you spread for him, as 
would a lion through a spider’s web. Thou seest he has 
but to speak, and his breath agitates these fickle fools as 
easily as the whirlwind catcheth scattered straws, and 
sweeps them together, or disperses them at its pleasure.” 

“ When the blast has passed away,” said Conrade, “ the 
straws, which it made dance to its pipe, will settle to earth 
again. 

“But know’st thou not besides,” said the Templar, “that 
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it seems, if this new purpose of conquest shall be aban- 
doned and pass away, and each mighty prince shall again 
be left to such guidance as his own scanty brain can 
supply, Jlichard may yet probably boconie King of 
Jerusalem by ccmpact, and establish those terms of treaty 
with the Soklan, which thou thyself thought’st him so 
likely to spurn at 

“Now, by Mahound and Terinagaunt, for Christian 
oaths are out cf fashicn,” said Con rad o, “say’st thou the 

E roud King of England would unite his nlood wich a 
eathen Soldan? — My policy thre .v in that ingredient ro 
make the whole treaty an abomination to him. —As bad 
for us that ho become our master by an agreement, as by 
\ ictory.” 

“Thy policy hath id calculated Richard’s digestion,” 
answered the Templar; “I know his mind by a whisper 
from the Archbishop. — And then thy master-stroke re- 
specting yonder banner— it has passed oil witli no more 
resjiect than two cubits of embroider'ijd silk merited. 
Marquis Curiradc, thy wit begins to halt — I will trust thy 
fine-spun iiK^a-ures no longer, but will try iny own. 
Kriow’st thou not tlio people whom the Saracens call 
Charegites '? ” 

“Surely,” answered the Marquis; “they are desperate 
and besotted enthusiasts, who devote their lives to tlie 
advancement of religion — somewhat like Templars — only 
they are never known to pause in the race of th(‘ir calling.” 

“Jest not,” answered the scowling monk ; “know, that 
one of these men lias set down, in his bloody vow, the 
name of the Island Emperor yonder, to be hewn down as 
the chief enemy of the Moslem faith.” 

“A most judicious payiiim,” said Conivade. “May 
Mahomet send him his paradise for a reward ! ” 

“He was taken in the camp by one of our squires, and, 
ill private examination, frankly avowed liis fixed and 
determined purpose to me said the Grand Master. 

“Now the Heavens }>ardon them who prevented the 
purpose of this most judicious Charegite ! ” answered 
Conrade. 

“He is my prisoner,” added the Templar, “and secluded 
from speech with others, as thou mayst sujipose — but 

prisons have been broken” 

“Chains left unlocked, and captive^s have escaped” — 
answered the Marquis. “It is an ancient saying, no sure 
dungeon but the grave.” 

“When loose he resumes his quest” — co’^dinued the 
XX. — 14 
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military priest, for it is the nature of this sort of blood- 
hound never to quit the slot of the prey he has once 
scented.” 

‘ Say no more of it,” said the Marquis; “I see thy 
policy— it is dreadful, but the emergency is imminent.” 

‘ I only told thee of it.” said the Templar, “that tliou 
mayst keep thyself on thy guard, for the uproar will be 
dreadful, and there is no knowing on whom the English 
may vent their rage— Ay, and there is another risk— my 
page knows the counsels of this Charegite,” he continued ; 
“and, moreover, he is a peevish, self-willed fool, whom I 
would I were rid of, as he thwarts me by presuming to 
see with his own eyes, not mine. But our holy Order 
gives me power to put a remedy to such inconvenience. 
Or stay — the Saracen may find a good dagger in his cell, 
and I warrant you he uses it as he breaks forth, which 
will be of a surety so soon as the page enters with his 
food.” 

“It will give the affair a colour,” said Conrade ; “and 
yet ” 

“ Yet and hut” said the Templar, “ are words for fools — 
wise men neither hesitate nor retract— they resolve and 
they execute.” 


CHAPTEPv XX. 

Wlien beauty leads the lien in her toils, 

Such are her charms, he dare not raise his mane, 

Far less expand the terror of his fauf^s. 

So preat Alcidcs made his dub a distaff, 

Ami spun to please fair Oniphal6. 

A nonymous. 

IllCHARi), the unsuspicious object of the dark treachery 
detailed in the closing part of the last chapter, having 
effected, for the present at least, the triumphant union of 
the Crusading princes, in a resolution to prosecute the 
war with vigour, h;id it next at heart to establish tran- 
quillity in his own famil^^ ; and now that he could judge 
more temperately, to enquire distinctly into the circum- 
stances leading to the loss of his banner, and the nature 
and the extent of the connexion betwixt his kinswoman 
Edith, and the banished adventurer, from Scotland. 

Accordingly", the Queen and her household were startled 
witli a visit from Sir Thomas de Vaux, requesting the 
pi-esent attendance of the Lady Calista of Montfaucon, the 
Queen's principal bower-woman, upon King Richard. 
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“ What am I to say. madam ? sai{l the trembling atten- 
dant to the Queen. “Ho will slay us all.” 

“Nay, fear not, madam,” said De Vaux. “His Majesty 
hath spared the life ot the Scottish knight, wlio was the 
chief offender, and bestowed ! ini upon the Moorish phy- 
sician — lie will not be severe upon a lady, though faulty.” 

“Devise some cunning tale, wench,” said Berengana. 
“My Jiusband liavh too little time to make enquiry into 
tlie truth.'' 

“Tell the tale as it really liappened,” said Edith, “lest 
I tell it for thee.” 

“With humble permission of her Majesty,” said De Vaux, 
“I would sav Lady Edith adviscth well; for although 
Ring Itichard is pleased to believe what it jdeases your 
Grace to tell him, yet I doubt his having the same 
deference for the Lady Calista, and in this especial 
matter.” 

“The Lord of Gilsland is right,” said the Lady Calista, 
much agitated at rhe thouglits of the investigation which 
was to take place: “and, besides, if I bad presence of 
mind enough to forge a jdausible story, beshrew me if I 
think I should have the courage to tell it.” 

In this candid humour, the Lady Calista was conducted 
by De Vaux to the King, and made, as she liad pi ox^osod, 
a full confession of the decoy by which the uiiiortunate 
Knight of the Leopard had been induced to desert his 
post ; exculpating the Lady Edith, who, she was aware, 
would not fail to exculpate herself, and laying the full 
burden on the Queen, ner mistress, wliose share of the 
frolic, she well knew, would appear the most venial in 
the eyes of Cmur de Lion. In truth, Richard was a fond 
— almost an uxorious husband. The first burst of his 
wrath had long since passed away, and he was not disposed 
severely to censure what could not now be ameiided. 
The wily Lady Calista, accustomed from her earliest 
childhood to fathom the intrigues of a court, and watch 
the indications of a sovereign’s will, hastened back to the 
Queen with the speed of a lapwing, charged with the 
King’s commands that she should expect a speedy visit 
from him ; to which the bower-lady added a commentary 
founded on her own observation, tending to show that 
Richard meant just to preserve so much severity as might 
bring his royal consort to repent of her frolic, and then 
to extend to her and all concerned, his gracious pardon. 

“Bits the wind in that corner, wench said the Queen, 
much relieved by this intelligence ; “believe me, that 
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great commander as he is, Richard 'svill find it hard to 
circumvent us in tliis matter ; and that, as the Pyrenean 
shepherds are wont to say in my native Navarre, many a 
one comes for wool, and goes back shorn.’^ 

Having possessed herself of all the information which 
Calista could communicate, the royal Berengaria arrayed 
herself in her most becoming dress, and awaited with 
confidence the arrival of the heroic Richard. 

He arrived, and found himself in the situation of a 
prince entering an offending province, in the confidence 
that liis business will only be to inflict rebuke, and 
receive submission, when he unexpectedly finds it in a 
state of complete defiance and insurrection. Berengaria 
well knew the power of her charms, and the extent of 
Richard’s affection, and felt assured that slie could make 
her own terms good, now that the first tremendous ex- 
plosion of his anger had expended itself without mischief. 
Far from listening to the King’s intended rebuke, as 
what the levity of her conduct had justly deserved, she 
extenuated, nay defended, as a harmless frolic, that which 
she was accused of. She denied, indeed, with many a 
pretty form of negation, that she had directed Nectabanus 
absolutely to entice the knight farther than the brink of 
the Mount on which he kept watch — and indeed tliis was 
so far true, that she had not designed Sir Kenneth to be 
introduced iiito her teat,— and then, eloquent in urging 
her own defence, the Queen was far more so in pressing 
upon Richard the; charge of unkindnes.s, in refusing her 
so poor a boon as the life of an unfortunate knight, who, 
by her thoughtless prank, had been brought within the 
danger of martial law. She wept and sobbed while she 
enlarged on her liusband’s obduracy on this score, as a 
ri^gour which liad threatened to make her unhappy for 
life, wlumever she should reflect that she haa given, 
unthinkingly, the reanote cause for such a tragedy. The 
vision of the slaugliter(‘d victim would have haunted her 
dreams — nay, for aught she knew, since such things often 
happened, liis actual spectre might have stood by her 
waking couch. To all this misery of the mind was she 
exposed by the severity of one, who, while he pretended 
to dote upon lior slightest glance, would not forego one 
act of poor revenge, though the issue was to render her 
miseral>le. 

All this flow of female eloquence was accompanied with 
the usual arguments of tears and sighs, and uttered with 
such tone and action, as seemed to Show that the Queen’s 
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resentment arose neither from pride nor sullenness, but 
from feelings hurt at finding her consequence with her 
husband less than she had expected to possess. 

The good King liichard was considerably embarrassed. 
He tried in vain to reason A'Hh onu wliose vei'y jealousy 
of his affection rendered her incapable of listening to 
argument, nor could he bring himselt to use the rcistraint 
of lawful authority to a creature so beautiful in the midst 
of her unreasonable displeasure. He was, therefore, re- 
duced to the defensive, endeavoured gently to chide her 
suspicions, and soodie her displeasure, and recalled to 
her mind that she need not look back upon the past with 
recollections either of remo**se or supernatural rear, since 
Sir Kenneth was alive and v/ell, ami had been bestowed 
by him upon the gr eat Arabian physician, who, doubtless, 
of all men, knew best how to keep him living. But this 
seemed the unkindost cut of all, and t])e Queen’s sorrow 
was renewed at the idea of a Saracen— a mediciuer — ob- 
taining a boon, for which, wnth bare head, and on bended 
knee, she had xietitioned her husband in vain. At this 
new charge, Biehard’s patience began rather to give way, 
and ho said, in a serious tone of voice, “ Berengaria, tli(^ 
physician saved my life. If it is of value in your eyes, 
you will not grudge him a liigher reconiponse than the 
only one I could prevail on him to accejit.” 

The Queen was satisfied she had urged her coquettish 
displeasure to the verge of safety. 

‘‘My llichard,” she said, “why brought you not that 
sage to me, that England’s Queen might show how she 
esteemed him, who could save from extinction tlio lanqi 
of chivalry, the glory of England, and the light of jioor 
Berengaria’s life and hope?” 

In a word, the matrimonial dis})ute was ended ; but, 
that some penalty might be paid to iustic:e, liotli King 
and Queen accorded in laying the whole blame on the 
agent Nectabanus, who (the Queen being by this time 
well weary of the poor dwarfs humour) was, with his 
royal consort Guenevra, sentenced to be banished from 
the Court ; and the unlucky dwarf only escaped a sup- 
plementary whipping, from the Queen’s assurances that 
ne had already sustained personal chastisement. It was 
decreed farther, that as an envoy was shortly to bo dis- 
patched to Saladin, acquainting him with the resolution 
of the Council to resume hostilities so soon as the truce 
was ended, and as Kichard proposed to send a valuable 
present to the Soldan, in acknowledgment of the high 
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benefit he had derived from the services of El Hakim, 
the two unhappy creatures should be added to it as 
curiosities, which, from their extremely grotesque ap- 
pearance, and the shattered state of their intellect, were 
gifts that might well pass between sovereign and sove- 
reign. 

Ilichard had that day yet another female encounter to 
sustain ; but he advanced to it with comparative indif- 
ference, for Edith, though beautiful, and highly esteemed 
by her royal relative — nay, although she had from his 
unjust suspicions actually sustained the injury of which 
Berengaria only affected to complain, still was neither 
Richard’s wife nor mistress, and he feared her reproaches 
less, although founded in reason, than those of the Queen, 
though unjust and fantastical. Having requested to 
speak with her apart, he was ushered into her apartment, 
adjoining that of tlio Queen, whose two female Coptish 
slaves remained on their knees in the most remote corner 
during the interview. A thin black veil extended its 
ample folds over the tall and graceful form of the high- 
born maiden, and she wore not upon her person any 
female ornament of what kind soever. She arose and 
made a low reverence when Richard entered, resumed 
lier scat at his commami, and, when he sat down beside 
her, waited, without uttering a syllable, until he should 
communicate liis pleasure. 

Richard, w hose custom it was to be familiar with Edith, 
as their relationship authorised, this reception chil- 
ling, and opened the conversation with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“Our fair cousin,” he at length said, “is angry with us; 
and we own that strong circumstances have induced us, 
without cause, to suspect her of conduct alien to what we 
have ever known in her course of life. But while we 
walk ill this misty valley of humanity, men wdll mistake 
shadow s fer substances. Can my fair cousin not forgive 
her somewhat vehement kinsman, Richard 

“Who can refuse forgiveness to answered 

Edith, “provided Richara can obtain pardon of the KingV^ 

“Come, my kinswoman,” replied Coeur de Lion, “this 
is all too solemn. By our Lady, such a melancholy 
countenance, and this ample sable veil, might make men 
think thou wert a new-made widow, or had lost a be- 
trothed lover, at least. Cheer up— thou hast heard 
doubtless that there is no real cause for woe — w hy then 
keep up the form of mourning ?” 
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“For the departed lionour of Plantagentt — for the 
glorjr which hath left my father’s house.” 

Richard frowned. “ Departed honour ! glory which 
hath left our house ! ” — he repeated, a ngrily ; “ but my 
cousin Edith is privileged. I have judged her too hastily, 
she has therefore a right to deem of me too harshly. But 
tell me at least in what I nave faulted.” 

“ Plantagenet,” said Edith, “‘should have either par- 
doned an offence, or punished it. It misbecomes him to 
assign free men, Christians, and brave knights, to the 
fetters of the infidels. It becomes him not to compromise 
and barter, or to grant life under the fo^-feiture of liberty. 
To have doomed the urfortanate to death might have 
been severity, but had a sho^v ot justice ; to condemn 
him to slavery and exile, was barefaced tyranny.” 

“ I see, my fair cousin,” said Richard, “you are of those 
pretty ones who think an absent lover as bad as none, or 
as a dead one. Be patient ; half a score of light horse- 
men may yet follow and redeem the error, if thy gallant 
have in keeping any secret which might render his death 
more convenient than his banishment.” 

“Peace with thy scurrile jests!” answered Edith, 
colouring deeply — “Think rather, that for the indulgence 
of thy mood thou hast lopped from this great enterprise 
one goodly limb, deprived the Cross of one of its most 
brave supporters, and j laced a servant of the true God 
in the hands of tie lioatlicn ; hast given, too, to minds as 
suspicious as thou hast ■ bown thine own in this matter, 
some right to say, that Ricliard Cccur de Lion banished 
the bravest soldier in his camp, lest his name in battle 
might match his own,” 

“I— 1 1 ” exclaimed Richnrd, now indeed greatly moved 
— “am I one to be jealous of renown?—! would he were 
liere to profess such an equality I I would wave my rank 
and my crown, and meet him, manlike, in the lists, that 
it might appear whether Richard Plantagenet had room 
to fear or to envv the prowess of mortal man. Come, 
Edith, thou think’st not as thou say’st. Let not anger or 
grief for the absence of thy lover, make thee unjust to 
thy kinsman, who, notwithstanding all thy tetchiness, 
values thy good report as high as that of any one 
livii^.” 

“"nie absence of my lover?” said the Lady Edith. 
“ But yes — he may be well termed my lover, who hath 
paid so dear for tne title. Unworthy as I might be of 
such homage, I was to him like a light, leading him 
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forward in the noble path of chivalry ; but that I forgot 
my rank, or that he presumed beyond his, is false, were a 
king to speak it.” 

“My fair cousin,” said Richard, “ do not put words in 
my mouth which I have not spoken. I said not you had 
graced this man beyond the favour which a good knight 
may earn, even from a princess, whatever be his native 
condition. But, by Our Lady, I know something of this 
love-gear — it begins with mute respect and distant 
reverence ; but ‘when opportunities occur, familiarity 
increases, and so— But it skills not talking with one who 
thinks herself wiser than all the world.” 

“My kinsman’s councils I willingly listen to, when 
they are such,” said Edith, “as convey no insult to my 
rariK and character.” 

“Kings, my fair cousin, do not council, but rather 
command,” said Richard. 

“Soldansdo indeed command,” said Edith, “but it is 
because they havci slaves to govern.” 

“Come, you might learn to lay aside this scorn of 
Soldanrie, when you hold so high of a Scot,” said the 
King. “1 hold Saladin to be truer to his word than this 
William of Scotland, who must needs be called a Lion, 
forsooth— he hath foully faulted towards me, in failing to 
send the auxiliary aid he promised. Let me tell thee, 
Edith, thou mayst live to prefer a true Turk to a false 
Scot.” 

‘No— never!” answered Edith — “not should Richard 
himself embrace tJie false religion, wliich he crossed the 
seas to expel from Palestine.” 

“Thou wilt have the last word,” snid Richard, “and 
thou shalt lu'ive it. Even think of me what thou wilt, 
pretty Edith. 1 shall not forget that we arc near and 
dear cousins.” 

So saying, he took his leave in fair fashion, but very 
little satisfied with the result of his visit. 

It was the fourth day after Sir Kenneth had been dis- 
missed from the camp ; and King Richard sat in his pavi- 
lion, enjoying an evening breeze fi*om the west, which, with 
unusual coolness on her wings, seemed breathed from 
merry England for the refreshment of her adventurous 
monarch',' as he was gradually recovering the full strength 
which was necessary to carry on his gigantic projects. 
There was no one with him, De Vaux having Ix'en sent to 
Ascalon to bring up reinforcements and supplies of military 
munition, and most of his other attendants being occupied 
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in different departments, all preparing for the re-opening 
of hostilities, and for a grand preparatory review of the 
army of the Crusaders, which was to take place the next 
day. The King sat, listeninfj to the busy hum among the 
soldiery, the clatter from the lodges, where horseshoes were 
preparing, and from the tents or the armourers, who were 
repairing harness — the voice of the soldiers, too, as they 
passed and repassed, was loud and cheerful, carrying wita 
its very tone an assurance of high and excited courage, 
and an omen of approaching victory While Richard’s ear 
drank in these sounds with delight, and while he yielded 
himself to the visions of conquest and of glory which they 
suggested, an equerry told him that a messenger from 
Saladiii waited without. 

“Admit him instantly,” said the King, “and with due 
lionour, Josceline.” 

The English knight accordingly introduced a person, 
apparently of no higher rank tlian a Nubian slave, whose 
appearance was ncverthelesb higlily inii'resting. He was 
of superb stature and nobly formed, and his commanding 
features, although almost jet black, showed nothing or 
ne^ro descent. lie wore over his coal-black locks a milk- 
white turban, and over his shoulders a short mantle of 
the same colour, open in front and at the sleeves, under 
whicli appeared a doublet of dressed leopai’d’s skin reach- 
ing within a hand breadth of the knee. The rest of his 
muscular limbs, l)oth legs and arms, were bare, excepting 
tlnxt he had sandals on his feet, and wore a collar and 
bracelets of silver. A straight broadsword, with a handle 
of boxwood, and a sheath covered with snake-skin, was 
suspended from his waist. In his riglit hand he held a 
short javelin, with a broad, briglit, steel head, of a span 
in length, and in his left he led, by a leash of twisted silk 
and gold, a large and noble stag-hound. 

The messenger prostrated himself, at the same time par- 
tially uncovering his shoulders, in sign of humiliation, 
and having touched the earth with liis forehead, arose so 
far as to rest on one knee, while he delivered to the King 
a silken napkin, enclosing another of cloth of gold, within 
which was a letter from Saladin in tlio original Arabic, 
with a translation into Norman-English, which may be 
modernised thus : — 

“ Saladin, King of Kings, to Melech Ric, the Lion of Eng- 
land. Whereas, we are informed by thy last message, that 
thou hast chosen war rather than peace, and our enmity 
rather than our friendship, we account thee as one blinded 
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in this matter, and trust shortly to convince thee of thine 
error, by the help of our invincible forces of the thousand 
tribes, when Monamined, the Prophet of God, and Allah, 
the God of the Prophet, shall judge the controversy betwixt 
us. In what remains, we make noble account of thee, and 
of the gifts which thou hast sent us, and of the two dwarfs, 
singular in their deformity as Ysop, and mirthful as the 
lute of Isaack. And in requital or these tokens from the 
treasure-house of thy bounty, behold we have sent thee a 
Nubian slave, named Zohauk, of whom judge not by his 
complexion, according to the foolish ones of the earth, in 
respect the dark-rinded fruit hath the most exquisite 
flavour. Know that he is strong to execute the will of his 
master, as Rustan of Zablestan ; also he is wdse to give 
counsel when thou shalt learn to hold communication 
with liim, for the Lord of Speech hath been stricken with 
silence betwixt the ivory walls of his palace. We com- 
mend him to thy care, hoping the hour may not be distant 
when he may render thee good service. And herewith 
we bid thee farewell ; trusting that our most holy Prophet 
may yet call thee to a sight of the truth, failing which 
illumination, our desire is, for the speedy restoration of 
thy royal healtli, that Allah may judge between thee and 
us in a plain held of battle.” 

And the missive was sanctioned by the signature and 
seal of the Sol dan. 

Ricliard surveyed the Nubian in silence as he stood 
before him, his looks bent upon the ground, his arms 
folded on his bosom, with the appearance of a black marble 
statue of the most exquisite workmanship, waiting life 
from the touch of a Prometheus. The King of En^aiid, 
who, as it was emphatically said of his successor Henry 
the Eighth, loved to look upon a man, was well pleased 
with the thewes, sinews, and symmetry of him whom he 
now surveyed, and questioned him in the lingua Franca, 
“ Art thou a pagan ? ” 

The slave shook his head, and raising his finger to hia 
bfow, crossed himself in token of his Christianity, then 
resumed his posture of motionless humility. 

“A Nubian Christian, doubtless,” said Richard, “and 
mutilated of the organ of speech by these heathen dogs ? 

The mute again slowly shook his head, in token of 
negative, pointed with his forefinger to Heaven, and then 
laid it upon his own lips. 

“I unaerstand thee,^’ said Richard ; “thou dost suffer 
under the infliction of God, not by the cruelty of man^ 
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Canst thou clean an armour and belt, and buckle it in 
time of need ? ” 

The mute nodded, and stepping toward^ the coat of 
mail, which hung with the shield and helmet of the chiv- 
alrous monarch, upon the pillar of the tent, he handled it 
with such nicety of address, as sufficiently to show that 
he fully understood the business of the armour-bearer. 

Thou art an aptj and wilt doubtless be a useful knave 
— thou shalt wait in iny chamber, and on my person,” 
said the King, to show how much I value the gift of the 
royal Soldan. If thou hast no tongue, it follows thou 
canst carry no tales, neither provoke me to be sudden by 
any unfit reply.” 

The Nubian again prostrated himself till his brow 
touclied the earth, then stood erect, at some paces distant,, 
as waiting for his new master’s commands. 

“Nay, thou shalt commence thy office presently,” said 
Tiichard, “for I see a speck of rust darkening on that 
shield ; and when I shake it in the face of fc^iladin, it 
should be bright and unsullied as the Soldan’s honour 
and mine own/’ 

A horn was winded without, and presently Sir Henry 
Neville entered with a packet of dispatches. — “From 
England, my lord.” he said, as he delivered it. 

“From Englana — our own England!” repeated Kichard, 
in a tone of melancholy enthusiasm — “ Alas ! they little 
think how hard their Sovereign has been beset by sick- 
ness and sorrow — faint friends and forward enemies.” 
Then opening the dispatches, he said, hastily, “ Ha ! this 
comes from no peaceful land — they too have their feuds. 
— Neville, begone — I must peruse these tidings alone,, 
and at leisure.” 

Neville witlidrew accordingly, and Richard was soon 
absorbed in the melancholy details which had been con- 
veyed to him from Englana, concerning the factions that 
were tearing to pieces his native dominions — the disunion 
of his brothers, John and Geoffrey, and the quarrels of 
both with the High «Tusticiary Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely, — the oppressions practised, by tlie nobles upon the 
peasantry, and rebellion of the latter against their mastera, 
which had produced everywhere scenes of discord, and in 
some instances the effusion of blood. Details of incidents 
mortifying to his pride, and derogatory from his authority, 
were intermingled with the earnest advice of his wisest 
and most attached counsellors, that he should presently 
return to England, as his presence offered the only hope 
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of saving the kingdom from all the horrors of civil dis- 
cord, of which France and Scotland were likely to avail 
themselves. Filled with the most painful anxiety, liichard 
read, and again read, the ill-omened letters, compared the 
intelligence which some of them contained with the same 
facts as differently stated in others, and soon became 
totally insensible to whatever was passing around him, 
although seated, for the sake of coolness, close to the 
entrance of his tent, and having the curtains withdrawn, 
so that he could see and be seen by the guar-L aid others 
who were stationed without. 

Deepen' in the shadow of the pavilion, and busied with 
the task his new master had imposed, sat the Nubian 
slave, with his back I'athm' turned towards the King. He 
Jiad finished adjusting and cleaning the hauberk and 
brigjindine, and was now busily employed on a broad 
pavesse, or buckler, of unusual size, and covered with 
steel-])lating, wliich Richard often used in reconnoitring, 
or actinilly storming, fortified places, as a more effectual 
protection against missile weapons, than the narrow 
triangular sliield used on horseback. This pa\ esse bore 
neith(5r tlie royal lions of England, nor any other device, 
to attract the observation of the defendoi’s of the walls 
against which it was advanced ; the care, therefore, of 
the armour(;r was addressed to causing its surface to 
shine as bright as crystal, in which he seemed to be 
peculiai’ly successful. Reyond the Nubian, and scarce 
visible fr-om without, lay the large dog, which might be 
termed his brotlier slave, and wliich, as if he felt awed by 
being transferred to a royal owner, w'as couched close to 
the side of the mute, with head and ears on the ground, 
and his limbs and tail drawn close around and under him. 

While the Monarch and his new attendant were thus 
occupied, another actor ci'ept upon the scene, and mingled 
among the group of English yeomen, about a score of 
whom, respecting the unusually pensive posture and 
close occupation of their sovereign, were, contrary to 
their wont, keeping a silent guard in front of his tent. 
It was not, however, more vigilant than usual. Some 
were playing at games of hazard with small pebbles, others 
spoke together in whispers of the a])proaching day of 
battle, and several lay asleep, their bulky limbs folded in 
their green mantles. 

Amid these careless warders glided the puny form of a 
little old Turk, poorly dressed like a marabout or santori 
of the desert, a sort of ('uthusiasts, who sometimes ven- 
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tured into the camp of the Crusaders, though treated 
always with contumely, and often with violence. Indeed, 
the luxury and profligate indulgence of the Christian 
le.'iders had occasioned a motley concourse in their tents, 
of musicians, courtezans, Jev. ish merchants, Copts, Turks, 
and all the varied refuse of the Eastern nations ; so that 
the caftan and tui-ban, though to drive botli from the 
Holy Land was tlie professed object of the expedition, 
were nevertheless neither «an uncommon nor an alarming 
sight in the camp of the Crusaders. Wlien, however, the 
little insigniticant flgnre we have described approached 
so nigli as to receive some interru])tion from the warders, 
he dashed his dusky green turban from his head, sliowed 
that his bear'd and eveorows ’veie shaved like those of a 
pi'ofessed buflbon, anci that the expression of his fantastic 
and writhen features, as well as of liis little black eyes, 
which glittered like jet, v/as that of a crazed imagination. 

“Dance, marabout,’’ cried the soldier's, acquainted with 
the manners of these wand'^ring enthusiasts — “dance, or 
we will scourge thee with our bowstrings, till thou s})iu 
as never top did under schoolboy’s lash.” — Thus shouted 
the reckless warders, as much deligJited at having a subject 
to tease, as a child when he catclres a butterfly, or a school- 
boy upon discovering a bird’s nest. 

The marabout, as if happy to do their behests, bounded 
from the earth, and spun iris giddy roujid before them 
witli singular agility, which, when contrasted with his 
slight and wasted iigure, and diminutive appeai'ance, 
made him resemble a withered leaf twilled round and 
around at the pleasure of the winter’s breeze. II is single 
lock of hair streamed upwards ft'om his bald and shaven 
head, as if some genie upheld him by it ; and ind(!ed it 
seemed as if supernatural art were necessai'y to the execu- 
tion of the wild whirling dance, in which scar cer the tiptoe 
of the performer was seen to touch the ground. Amid 
the vagaries of his performance, he flew here and tlun'€J, 
from one spot to another, still approaching, however, 
though almost imperceptibly, to the entrance of the royal 
tent ; so that, when at length he sunk exhausted on the 
eartli, after two or three bounds still higher than tho.se 
which he liad yet executed, he was not above thirty yards 
from the King’s person. 

“Give him water,” said one yeoman ; “they always crave 
a drink after their merry-go-round.” 

“Aha, water, say’st thou, Long Allen?” — exclaimed 
another archer, with a most scornful emphasis on the 
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despised element ; “ how wouldst like such beverage thy- 
self, after such a morrice dancing ? ” 

“The devil a water-drop he gets here,” said a third. 
“ We will teach the light-footed old infidel to be a good 
Christian, and drink wine of Cyprus.” 

“Ay, ay,” said a fourth; “and in case he be restive, 
fetch thou Dick Hunter’s horn, that he drenches his mare 
withal.” 

A circle was instantly formed around the prostrate and 
exhausted dcrvise, and while one tall yeoman raised his 
feeble form from the ground, another presented to him a 
huge flagon of wine. Incapable of speech, the old man 
shook his liead, and waved away from him with his hand 
the liquor forbidden by the Prophet ; but his tormentors 
were not thus to be appeased. 

“The horn, the horn I” exclaimed one. “Little differ- 
ence between a Turk and a Turkish horse, and we wall use 
him conforming.” 

“ By Saint (h'orge, you wall choke him ! ” said Long 
Allen; “and, besides, it is a sin to throw away upon a 
heathen dog as much wane as would serve a good Christian 
for a treble night-cap.” 

“Thou know’st not the nature of these Turks and 
pagans, Long Allen,” replied Henry Woodstall ; “I tell 
thee, man, tliat this flagon of Cyprus will set his brains a- 
spiuning, just in the opposite direction that they went 
whirling in the dancing, and so bring him, as it were, to 
liiniself again. — Choke ? he will no more choke on it than 
Ben’s black bitch on tlie pound of butter.” 

“And for grudging it,^’ said Tomalin Blacklees. “ why 
sliouldst thou grudge the poor ])aynim-devil a drop of 
drink on earth, since thou k newest he is not to have a 
drop to cool the tip of his tongue through a long eternity 

“That were hard laws, look ye,” said Long Allen, “only 
for being a Turk, as his father was before him. Had he 
been Christian turned heathen, I grant you the hottest 
corner had been good winter quarters for him,” 

“ Hold thy peace. Long Allen,” said Henry Woodstall ; 
“I tell thee that tongue of thine is not the shortest limb 
about thee, and I prophesy tliat it will bring thee into 
disgrace with Father Francis, as once about the black- 
eyed Syrian wench. — But here comes the horn. — Be active 
a bit, man, wilt thou, and just force open his teeth with 
the haft of thy dudgeon-dagger.” 

“Holdj hold — he is conformable,” said Tomalin; “see, 
see, he signs for the goblet — give him room, boys. Oop 
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serj eSy quoth the Dutchman — down it goes like Iambus- 
wool ! Nay, they are true topers when once they bemn 
—your Turk never coughs in his cup, or stints in his 
limioring.” 

In fact, the dervise, or what ever he was, drank, or at 
least seemed to drink, the large flagon to the very bottom 
at a single pull ; and when he took i;. f? om his bps, after 
the whole contents were exhausted, only uttered, with a 
deep sigh, the words Allah kerim, or God is merciful. 
There was a laugh among the yeomen who witnessed this 
pottle-deep potation so obstreperous, as to rouse and 
disturb the King, who, raising his flngor, said, angrily, 
“How, knaves, no respect no observance 

All were at once hut,hed into silence, well acquainted 
with the temper of Richard, which at some times admitted 
of much military familiarity, and at others exacted the 
most precise respect, although the latter humour was of 
much more rare occurrence. Hastening to a more reverent 
dist?ince from the royal porson, they ittempted to drag 
along with them the marabout, who, exhausted apparently 
by previous fatigue, or overpowered by the potent draught 
he had just swallowed, resisted being moved from the 
spot, l)oth with struggles and groans. 

Leave him still, ye fools,” whispered Long Allen to 
Ins mates ; “ by Saint Christopher, you will make our 
Dickon go beside himself, and we shall have his dagger 
presently fly at our costards. Leave him alone, in less 
than a minute he will sleep like a dormouse.” 

At the same moment, the Monarch darted another 
impatient glance to the spot, and all retreated in haste, 
leaving the derviso on the ground, unable, as it seemed, 
to stir a single Ibnb or joint of his body. In a moment 
afterward, fill was as still and quiet as it had been before 
the intrusion. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


and wither’d Murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. , , 

Macbeth. 


For the space of a quarter of an hour, or longer, after 
the incident related, all remained perfectly quiet in the 
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front of the royal liahitation. The King read, and mused 
ill the entrance of his pavilion — behind, and with his 
back turned to the same entrance, the Nubian slave still 
burnished the ample pavesse — in front of all, at an 
hundred paces distant, the yeomen of the guard stood, 
sat, or lay extended on the grass, Attentive to their own 
sports, but pursuing them in silence, while on the espla- 
nade betwixt them and the front of the tent, lay, scarcely 
to be distinguished from a bundle of rags, the senseless 
form of the marabout. 

But the Nubian had the advantage of a mirror, from 
the brilliant reflection which the surface of the higlily 
polished shield now afibrded, hy means of which he 
beheld, to his alarm and surprise, that the marabout 
raised his head gently from the ground, so as to survey 
all around him, mo\ ing with a well-adjusted precaution, 
which seemed entirely inconsistent with a state of ebriety. 
He couched his head instantly, as if satisfled he was 
unobserved, and began, with the slightest possible ap- 
pearance of voluntary effort, to drag himself, as if by 
chance, ever nearer and nearer to the King, but stopping, 
and remaining fixed at intervals, like tlie spider, wnich, 
moving towards her objcjct, collapses into apparent life- 
lessness, when she thinks she is the subject of observation. 
This species of movement appeared suspicious to the 
Ethiopian, who, ou his part, prepared himself, as quietly 
as possible, to interft're, the instant that interference 
should se(mi to be necessary. 

The marabout meanwhile glided on gradually and im- 
perceptibly, serpent-like, or rather snail-like, till he was 
about ten yards’ distant from Bichard’s person, when, 
starting on his feet, he sprung fomard with the bound 
of a tiger, stood at the KingA back in less than an instant, 
and brandished aloft the cangiar, or poniard, which he 
had hidden in his sleeve. Not the presence of his whole 
army could have saved their heroic Monarch — but the 
motions of the Nubian had been as well calculated as 
those of the enthusiast, and ere the latter could strike, 
the former caught his uplifted arm. Turning his fanatical 
wrath upon what thus unexpectedly interposed betwixt 
him and his object, the Charegite, for such was the 
seeming marabout, dealt the Nubian a blow with the 
dagger, wliich, however, only grazed his arm, while the 
far superior strength of the Ethiopian easily daslu^d him 
to the ground. Aware of what had passed, Richard had 
now arisen, and with little more of surprise, anger, or 
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interest of any kind in his countenance, than an ordinary 
man would show in brushing off and crushing an intrusive 
wasp, caught up the stool on which he had been sitting, 
and exclaiming only, dog ! ” dashed almost to pieces 
the skull of tbe assassin, who uttered twice, once in a 
loud, and once in a broken tone, the words “Allah 
ackbar!” — God is victorious — ^and expired at the King's 
feet. 

“Ye are careful wa^’ders,” said Ilichard to his archers, 
in a tone of scornful reproach, as, aroused by the bustle 
of what had passed, bi terror and tumult they now rushed 
into his tent ; — “ watchful sentinels ye are, to leave me to 
do such hangman’s work with own liand. — Be silent 
all of you, and cease your sensclers clamour ! saw ye 
never a dead Turk before? — Mere — cast that carrion out 
of the camp, strike the head from the trunk, and stick it 
on a lance, taking care to turn the face to Mecca, that he 
may the easier t^l the foul imjiostor, on whose inspiration 
he came hither, how he has sped on his errand. — For thee, 
my swart and silent friend,” he added, turning to the 
Ethiopian — “But how’s this? — thou art wounded — and 
with a poisoned weapon, I warrant me, for by force of 
stab so weak an animal as that could scarce hope to do 
more than raise the lion’s hide. — Suck the poison from his 
wound one of you — the venom is harmless on the lips, 
though fatal when it mingles with the blood.” 

The yeomen looked on each other confusedly and with 
hesitation, the apprehension of so strange a danger 
prevailing with those who feared no other. 

“How now, sirrahs,” continued the King, “are you 
dainty-lipped, or do you fear death, that you dally thus ?” 

“Not the death of a man,” said Long Allen, to whom 
the King looked as he spoke ; “ but methinks I would 
not die like a poisoned rat for the sake of a black chattel 
there, that is bought and sold in a ‘market like a Martle- 
mas ox.” 

“ His Grace speaks to men of sucking poison,” muttered 
another yeoman, “ as if he said, Go to, swallow a goose- 
berry ! ” 

“Nay,” said Richard, “I never bade man do that 
which I would not do myself,” 

And, without farther ceremony, and in spite of the 
general expostulations of those around, and the respectful 
opposition of the Nubian himself, the King of Engl/uid 
applied his lips to the wound of the black slave, treating 
with ridicule all remonstrances, and overpowering all 
XX. — I s 
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resistance. He had no sooner intermitted his singular 
occupation, than the Nubian started from him, and, 
casting a scarf over his arm, intimated by gestures, as 
firm in purpose as they were respectful in manner, his 
determination not to permit the Monarch to renew so 
degrading an employment. Long Allen also interposed, 
saying, tnat if it were necessary to prevent the King 
engaging again in a treatment of this kind, his own lips, 
tongue, and teeth, were at the service of the negro (as he 
called the Ethiopian), and that he would eat him up 
bodily, rather than King Richard’s mouth should agcain 
approach him. 

Neville, who entered with other officers, added his 
remonstrances. 

“Nay, nay, make not a heedless halloo about a hart 
that the hounds have lost, or a danger when it is over,” 
said the King — “ the wound will be a trifle, for the blood 
is scarce drawn — an angry cat had dealt a deeper scratch 
— and for me, I have but to take a drachm of orvietaii by 
way of precaution, though it is needless.” 

Tiius spoke Richard, a little ashamed, perhaps, of his 
own conaescension, tliough sanctioned botn by humanity 
and gratitude. Eut wlien Neville continued to make 
remonstrances on the peril to his royal person, the King 
imposed silence on him. 

“Peace, I prithee—make no more of it — I did it but to 
sliow these ignorant piejudiced knaves how they might 
lielp each other when these cowardly caitiffs come against 
us with sarbacanes and poisoned shafts. — But,” he added, 
“take thee this Nubian to thy quarters, Neville— I have 
changed my mind touching him — let him be well cared 
for— But, hark in thine ear — see that he escapes thee not 

tliere is more in him than seems. Let him have all 
liberty, so that he leave not the camp. — And you, ye beef- 
devouring, wine-swilling English mastiffs, get ye to your 
guard again, and be sure you keep it more warily. Think 
not you are now in your own land of fair play, where 
men speak before they strike, and shake hands ere they 
cut throats. Danger in our land walks openly, and with 
his blade drawn, and defies the foe whom he means to 
assault ; but here, he challenges you with a silk glove 
instead of a steel -gauntlet, cuts your throat with the 
feather of a turtle-dove, stabs you with the tongue of a 
priest’s broocli, or throttles you with the lace of my lady’s 
boddice. Go to — keep your eyes open and your moutlis 
shut — drink less and look sharper about you ; or I will 
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place your huge stomachs on such short allowance, a» 
would pinch the stomach of a patient Scottishman.” 

The yeomen, abashed and inortitied, withdrew to their 
post, and Neville was beginning to remonstrate with his 
master upon the risk of passing over thus slightly their 
negligence upon their duty, and the propriety of an 
example in a case so peculiarly aggravated as the permit- 
ting one so suspicious as tho marabout to approach 
witliin dagger’s length of his person, vhen Ki chard 
interrupted him with “Rpeak not of it, Neville — wouldst 
thou have me avenge a netty risk to myself more severely 
than the loss of England’s banner ? It has been stolen — 
stolen by a thief, or delivered up by a traitor, and no 
blood has been shed fer it. — My salile friend, thou art an 
expounder of mysteries, saith the illustrious Soldan — 
now would I give cht-e thine own weight in gold, if, by 
raising one still blacker than thyself, or by what other 
means thou wilt, thou couldst show mo the thief who did 
mine honour that wrong. What say’st thou 1 ha ! ” 

The mute s<=‘emed desirous to speak, but uttered only 
that imperfect sound proper to his melancholy condition, 
then folded his arms, looked on the King with an eye of 
intelligence, and nodded in answer to liis question. 

^‘How!” said Richard, with joyful impatience. “Wilt 
thou undertake to make discovery in this matter ? ” 

The Nubian slave repeated the same motion. 

“ But how shall we understand each other ? ” said tlie 
King. — “ Canst thou write, good fellow ? ” 

The slave again nodded in assent. 

“Give him writing- tools,” said the King. “They were 
readier in my father’s tent than mine — but they be some- 
where about, if this scorching climate have not dried up 
the ink. — Why, this fellow is a jewel — a black diamona, 
Neville.” 

“ So please you, my liege,” said Neville, “ if I might 
speak my poor mind, it were ill dealing in this ware. 
This man must be a wizard, and wizards deal with tlie 
Enemy, who hath most interest to sow tares among the 

wheat, and bring dissension into our councils, and ” 

“Peace, Neville,” said Richard. “Hollo to your northern 
hound when he is close on the haunch of the deer, and 
hope to recall him, but seek not to stop Plantagenet 
when he hath hope to retrieve his honour.” 

The slave, who during this discussion had been writing, 
in which art he seemed skilful, now arose, and pressing 
what he had written to his brow, prostrated himself as 
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usual, ere he delivered it into the Kin^^s hands. The 
scroll was in French, although their intercourse had 
hitherto been conducted by Richard in the lingua Franca. 

“To Richard, the conquering and invincible King of 
England, this from the humblest of his slaves. Mysteries 
are the sealed caskets of Heaven, but wisdom may devise 
means to open the lock. Were your slave stationed where 
the leaders of the Christian host were niade to pass before 
him in order, doubt nothing, that if he who did the injury 
whereof my King complains shall be among the number, 
he may be made manifest in his iniquity, though it be 
hidden unde^r seven veils.” 

“Now, by Saint George!” said King Richard, “thou 
hast spoken most opportunely. — Neville, thou know’st, 
that when we ni*uster our troops to-morrow, the princes 
liave agreed, that to expiate the affront offered to England 
in the tlieft of her Banner, the leaders should pass our 
new standard as it floats on Saint George’s Mount, and 
salute it with formal regard. Believe me, the secret 
traitor will not dare to absent himself from an expurgation 
so solemn, lest his very absence should be matter of 
suspicion. There will wo place our sable man of counsel, 
and, if his art can detect the villain, leave me to deal with 
him.” 

“ My liege,” said Neville, with the frankness of an 
English baron, “beware what work you begin. Here is 
tlnj concord of our holy league unexpectedly renew’ ed — 
w’ill you, upon such suspicion as a negro slave can instil, 
tear open wounds so lately closed — or will you use the 
solemn i)rocession, adopted for the reparation of your 
honour, and establishment of unanimity amongst the dis- 
cording iiriiices, as the means of again finding out new 
cause of olFence, or reviving ancient quarrels ? It were 
scarce too strong to say, this were a breach of the declara- 
tion your Grace made to the assembled Council of the 
Crusade.” 

“Neville,” said the King, sternly interrupting him, 
“thy zeal makes thee presumptuous and unmannerly. 
Never did I promise to abstain from taking whatever 
means w’ere most iiromising, to discover the infamous 
author of the attack on my honour. Ere I had done so, I 
wmuld have renounced my kingdom — my life. All my 
declarations were under this necessary and absolute 
qualification ; — only, if Austria had stepped forth and 
owned the injury like a man, I proffered, for the sake of 
Christendom, to have forgiven him” 
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“But,” continued the baron, anxiously, “what hope 
that this juggling slave of Saladin will not palter with 
your Grace ? 

“ Peace, Neville,” said the King ; “ thou think’st thyself 
mighty wise, and art out a fool. Mind thou my charge 
touching this fellow — there is more in iiiin than thy West- 
moreland wit can fathom. — And thou, swart and silent, 
prepare to perform the feat thou hast j^romise^d, and, by 
the word ci a King, thou shalt choose thine own reconi- 
pense.—Lo, he writes again.” 

The mute accordingly vTote and delivered to the King, 
with the same form as before, another slip of paper, con- 
taining these words. — “The will of the King is the law to 
his slave — nor doth it become him to ask guerdon for dis- 
charge of his devoir.” 

Guerdon and devoir said the King, interrupting 
himself as he read, and speaking to Neville in the English 
tengue with some emphasis on the words, — “These Eastern 
people will profit by the Orusadei's — thev are acquiring 
the language of chivalry I — And see, Neville, how discom- 
posed that fellow looks — were it not for his colour he 
would blush. I should not think it strange if he under- 
stood what I say— they are perilous linguists.” 

“ The poor slave cannot endure your Grace’s eye,” said 
Neville ; “ it is nothing more.” 

“Well, but,” continued the King, striking the paper 
with his finger, as he proceeded, “ this bold scroll proceeds 
to say, that our trus^ mute is charged with a message 
from Saladin to the Lady Edith Plan tagenet, and craves 
means and opportunity to deliver it. Wiiat tnink’st thou 
of a request so modest — ha, Neville ? ” 

“ I cannot say,” said Neville, “ how such freedom majy 
relish with your Grace ; but the lease of the messenger s 
neck would be a short one, who should carry such a 
request to the Soldan on tlie part of your Maiesty.” 

“Nay, I thank Heaven that 1 covet none of liis sunburnt 
beauties,” said llichard ; “and for punishing this fellow 
for discharging his master’s errand, and that when he 
has just saved my life — methinks it were something too 
summary. I’ll tell, thee, Neville, a secret— for, although 
our sable and mute minister be present, he cannot, thou 
know’st, tell it over again, even if he should chance to 
understand us — I tell thee, that, for this fortnight past, 
I have been under a strange spell, and I would I were 
disenchanted. There has no sooner any one done mo 
good service, but lo you, he cancels his interest in mo by 
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some deep injury ; and, on the other hand, he who hath 
deserved death at my hands for some treachery or some 
insult, is sure to he the very person, of all others, who 
confers upon me some obligation that overbalances his 
demerits, and renders respite of his sentence a debt due 
from my honour. Thus, thou seest, I am deprived of the 
best part of my royal function, since I can neither punish 
men nor reward tnem. Until the influence of this dis- 
qualifying planet be passed away, I will say nothing con- 
cerning the request or this our sable attendant, save that 
it is an unusually bold one, and that his best chance of 
flndin^ grace in our eyes will be, to endeavour to make 
the discovery which he proposes to achieve in our 
behalf. Meanwhile, Neville, do thou look well to him, 
and let him be honourably cared for. — And hark thee 
once more,” he said, in a low whisper, “ seek out yonder 
hermit of Engaddi, and bring him to me forthwith, be 
he saint or savage, madman or sane. Let me see him 
privately.” 

Neville retired from the royal tent, signing to the Nubian 
to follow him, and much surprised at what he had seen 
and heard, and especially at the unusual demeanour of 
the King. In general, no task was so easy as to discover 
llichard’s immediate course of sentiment and feeling, 
though it might, in some cases, be diflicult to calculate 
its duration ; for no weathercock obeyed the changing 
wind more readily, than the King his gusts of passion. 
But, on the present occasion, his manner seemed unusu- 
ally constrained and mysterious, nor was it easy to guess 
whether displeasure or kindness predominated in liis con- 
duct towards his new dependant, or in the looks with 
which, from time to time, lie regarded him. The ready 
service which the King had rendered to counteract the 
bad effects of the Nubian’s wound, might seem to balance 
the obligation conferred on him by the slave when he 
intercepted the blow of the assassin ; but it seemed, as a 
much longer account remained to be arranged between 
them, that the Monarch was doubtful whether the settle- 
ment might leave him, upon the whole, debtor or credi- 
tor, and that, therefore, lie assumed, in the meantime, a 
neutral demeanour, which might suit with either char- 
acter. As for the Nubian, by whatever means he had 
acquired the art of writing the European languages, the 
King remained convinced that the English tongue at 
least was unknown to him, since, having watched him 
closely during the last part of the interview, he con- 
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ceived it impossible for any one understanding a con- 
versation, of which he was himself the subject, to have so 
completely avoided the appearance of taking an interest 
in it. 


CHAPTER XXIi. 

Who’s thero?— Approach— ’tis kindly done— 

My learned physician and a Mend, 

Slil Et'hTACK ORET, 

Oun narrative retrogrades to a period shortly previous 
to the incidents last mentioned, wiien, as the reader must 
remember, the unfortunate Knight of the Leopard, be- 
stowed upon the Arabian physician by King Richard, 
rather as a slave tlian in any other capacity, was exileci 
from the camp of the Crus.aclers, in whose ranks he had 
so often and so briUiantly distinguished himself. He 
followed his new master, for so \.e must now term 
the Hakim, to the Moorish tents which contained his 
retinue and his proj^erty, with the stupified feelings of 
one, who, fallen from the summit of a precipice, and 
escaping unexpectedly with life, is just able to drag him- 
self irom the fjital s])ot, but without the power of estimat- 
ing the extent of the damage which he has sustained. 
Arrived at the tent, he threw himself, without speech of 
any kind, upon a couch of dressed buffalo’s hide, which 
W’as pointed out to him by his conductor, and, hiding his 
face betwixt his hands, groaned heavily, as if his heart 
were on the point of bursting. The physician heard him, 
as he was giving orders to his numerous domestics to 
prepare for their departure the next morning before day- 
break, and, moved with compassion, interrupted his occu- 
pation, to sit down, crosslegged, by the side of his couch, 
and administer comfort according to the Oriental manner. 

“My friend,” he said, “be of good comfort — for what 
saith the poet — it is better that a man should be the 
servant of a kind master, than the slave of his own wild 
passions. Again, be of good courage ; because, whereas 
Ysouf Ben ^goube was sold to a King by his brethren, 
even to Pharaoh King of Egypt, thy King hath, on the 
other hand, bestowed thee on one who will be to thee as 
a brother.” 

Sir Kenneth made an effort to thank the Hakim, but 
his heart was too full, and the indistinct sounds which 
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accompanied his abortive attempts to reply, induced the 
kind physician to desist from his premature endeavours 
at consolation. He left his new domestic, or guest, in 
quiet, to indulge his sorrows, and having commanded all 
the necessary preparations for their departure on the 
morning, sat down upon the carpet of the tent, and in- 
dulged himself in a moderate repast. After he had thus 
refreshed himself, similar viands were offered to the Scot- 
tish Knight ; but thouffh the slaves let him understand 
that the next day woula be far advanced ere they would 
halt for the purpose of refreshment, Sir Kenneth could 
not overcome the disgust which he felt against swallow- 
ing any nourishment, and could be prevailed upon to 
taste nothing, saving a draught of cold water. 

He was awake, long after his Arab host had performed 
his usual devotions, and betaken himself to his repose, 
nor had sleep visited him at the hour of midnight, when 
a movement took place among the domestics, which, 
though attended with no speech, and very little noise, 
made him aware they were loading the camels and pre- 
paring for departure. In the course of these prepara- 
tions, the last person who was disturbed, excepting the 
physician himself, was the Knight of Scotland, whom, 
about three in the morning, a sort of major-aomo, or 
master of the household, acquainted that he must arise. 
He did so, without farther answer, and followed him into 
the moonlight, where stood the camels, most of which 
were already loaded, and one only remained kneeling 
until its burden should be conjpleted. 

A little apart from the camels stood a number of horses 
ready bridled and saddled, and the Hakim himself, coming 
forth, mounted on one of them with as much agility as 
the grave decorum of his character permitted, and directed 
another, which he pointed out, to be led towards Sir Ken- 
neth. An English officer was in attendance, to escort 
them through the camp of the Crusaders, and to ensure 
their leaving it in safety, and all w'as ready for their de- 
parture. The pavilion which they had left, was, in the 
meanwhile, struck with singular dispatch, and the tent- 
poles and coverings composed the burden of the last camel 
— when the physician, pronouncing solemnly the vei’se of 
the Koran, “God be our ^uide, and Mahommed our pro- 
tector, in the desert as in the w^atered field,” the whole 
cavalcade w’as instantly in motion. 

In traversing the camp, they were challenged by the 
various sentinels who maintained guard there, ana suf- 
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fered to proceed in silence, or with a muttered curse upon 
their prophet, as they passed the post of some more zealous- 
Crusader. At length, the last barriers were left behind 
them, and the party formed themselves for the march with 
military precaution. Two or three horsemen advanced in 
front as a vanguard ; one or two remained a bow shot in 
the rear ; and, wherever Mie ground admitted, others w ere 
detached to keep an^autlook on the flanks. In this manner 
they proceeded onward, while Sir Kenneth, looking back 
on the moonlight camp, might now indeed seem banished, 
deprived at once of honour and of liberty, from the glini- 
znering banners under which he had hoped to gain addi- 
tional renown, and the tented dwellings of chivalry, of 
Christianity, and — of ^^dith Plantag^net. 

The Hakim, who rode by his side, observed, in his usual 
tone of sententious consolation — “It is unwise to look 
back when the journey lieth forward and as he spoke, 
the horse of the kniglit made such a perilous stumble, as 
threatened to add a practical moral to the tale. 

The knight v as compelled by this hint to give more at- 
tention to the management of his steed, which more than 
once required the assistance and support of the check- 
bridle, altliough, in other respects, nothing could be more 
easy at once, and active, than the ambling pace at which 
the animal (which was a mare) proceeded. 

“ The conditions of that horse,” observed the sententious 
physician, “are like those of human fortune ; seeing that 
amidst his most swift and easy pace, the rider must guard 
himself against a fall, and that it is when prosperity is at 
the highest, that our prudence should be awake ana vigi- 
lant, to prevent misfortune.” 

The overloaded appetite loathes eviui the honey-comK 
and it is scarce a wonder that the knight, mortified and 
harassed with misfortunes and abasement, became some- 
thing impatient of hearing his misery made, at every 
turn, the ground of proverbs and apophthegms, how^ever 
just and apposite. 

“Methinks,” he said, rather peevishly^ “I wanted no 
additional illustration of the instability of fortune— though 
I would thank thee. Sir Hakim, for thy choice of a steed 
for me, would the jade but stumble so effectually as at 
once to break my neck and her own.” 

“ My brother,^' answered the Arab sage, with imper- 
turbable gravity, “thou speakest as one of the foolish. 
Thou say’st in thy heart, that the sage should have given 
one as his guest, the younger and better horse, and re- 
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served the old one for himself ; but know, that the defects 
of the older steed may be compensated by the energies of 
the young rider, 'whereas the violence of the young horse 
requires to be moderated by the cold temper of the older/’ 

So spoke the sage ; but neither to this observation did 
Sir Kenneth return any answer which could lead to a con- 
tinuance of their conversation, and the physician, wearied, 
perhaps, of administering comfort to one who would not 
be comforted, signed to one of liis retinue. 

“Hassan,” he said, “hast thou nothing wherewith to 
beguile the way ? ” 

Hassan, story-teller and poet by profession, purred up, 
upon this summons, to exercise his calling. — “ Lord of the 
palace of life,” he said, addressing the physician^ “thou, 
before whom the angel Azrael spreadeth his wings for 
flight — thou, wiser than Solimaun Ben Daoud, upon whose 
signet was inscribed the real name which controls the 
spirits of the elements — forbid it, Heaven, that while thou 
travellest upon the track of benevolence, bearing healing 
and hopewnerever thou comest, thine own course should 
be saduened for lack of the tale and of the song. Behold, 
while thy servant is at thy side, he will pour forth the 
treasures of his memory, as the fountain sendeth her 
stream beside the pathway, for the refreshment of him 
that walketh thereon.” 

After this exordium, Hassan uplifted his voice, and began 
a tale of love and magic, intermixed with feats of waruke 
achievement, and ornamented with abundant quotations 
from the Persian po(*ts, with whose compositions the 
orator seemed familiar. The retinue of the physician, 
such excepted as were necessarily detained in attendance 
on the camels, thronged up to the narrator, and pressed 
as close as deference for their master permitted, to enjoy 
the delight which the inhabitants of tne East nave ever 
derived from this species of exhibition. 

At another time, notwithstanding his imperfect know- 
ledge of tlie language, Sir Kenneth might have been in- 
terested in the recitation, which, though dictated by a 
more extravagant imagination, Jind expressed in more 
inflated and metaphorical language, bore yet a strong 
resemblance to the romances of chivalry, then so fashiori- 
able in Europe. But as matters stood 'v\dth him, he was 
scarcely even sensible that a man in the centre of the 
cavalcade recited and sung, in a low tone, for nearly two 
hours, modulating his voice to the various moods of passion 
introduced into the tale, and receiving, in return, now 
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low murmurs of applause, now muttered expressions of 
wonder, now si^hs and tears, and sometimes, what it 
was far more difficult to extract from sucli an audience, a 
tribute of smiles, and even laughter. 

During the recitation, the attention of the exile, how> 
ever abstracted by his own deep sorrow, was occasionally 
awakened by the low wail of a dog, secured in a wicker 
enclosure suspended on one of the camels, which, as an 
experienced woodsman, he had no hesitation in recognis- 
ing to be that of his own faithful hound; and from the 
plaintive tone of the animal, he had no doubt that he was 
sensible of his master’s vicinity, and, in his way, invoking 
his assistance for liberty and rescue. 

“Alas ! poor Roswal,” he said, “thou callost for aid and 
sympathy upon one in stricter bondage than thou thyself 
art. I will not seem to heed thee, or return thy affection, 
since it would serve but to lead our parting with yet more 
bitterness.” 

Thus passed the hours of night, and the space of dim 
hazy dawn, which forms the twiliglit of a Syrian morning. 
But when the very first line of the sun’s disk began to 
rise above the level horizon, and when the very first level 
ray shot glimmering in dew along the surface of the desert, 
which the travellers had now attained, the sonorous voice 
of El Hakim himself overnowered and cut short the nar- 
rative of the tale-teller, wnile he caused to resound along 
the sands the solemn summons, which the muezzins 
thunder at morning from the minaret of every mosque. 

“To prayer — to prayer! God is the one God. — To prayer 
— to prayer ! Mahommed is the prophet of God. —To 
prayer - to prayer ! Time is flying from you. — To prayer 
— to prayer I Judgment is drawing nigh to you.” 

In an instant each Moslem cast himself from his horse, 
turned his face towards Mecca, and performed with sand 
an imitation of those ablutions, which were elsewhere 
required to be made with water, while each individual, in 
brief but fervent ejaculations, recommended himself to 
the care, and his sins to the forgiveness, of God and the 
Prophet. 

Even Sir Kenneth, whose reason at once and prejudices 
were offended by seeing his companions in that which he 
considered as an act of idolatry, could not help respecting 
the sincerity of their misguided zeal, and being stimulated 
by their fervour to apply supplications to Heaven in a 
purer form, wondering, meanwhile, what new-born feel- 
ings could teach him to accompany in prayer, though with 
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varied invocation, those very Saracens, whose heathenish 
worship he had conceived a crime dishonourable to the 
land in which high miracles had been wrought, and where 
the daystar of coemption had arisen. 

The act of devotion, how^ever, though rendered in such 
strange society, burst purely from his natural feelings of 
religious duty, and had its usual effect in composing the 
spirits, which had been long harassed by so rapid a suc- 
cession of calamities. The sincere and earnest approach 
of the Christian to the throne of the Almighty, teaches the 
best lesson of patience under affliction ; since wherefore 
should vre mock the Deity with supplications, when v/e 
insult him by murmuring under nis decrees? or how, 
while our prayers have in every word admitted the vanity 
and nothingness of the things of time in comparison to 
those of eternity, should we hope to deceive the Searcher 
of Hearts, by permitting the 'world and worldly passions 
to reassume tne reins even immediately after a solemn 
address to Heaven? But Sir Kenneth was not of these. 
He felt himself comforted and strengthened, and better 
prepared to execute or submit to whatever his destiny 
might call upon him to do or to suffer. 

Meanwhile, the party of Saracens regained their saddles, 
and continued their route, and the tale-teller, Hassan, 
resumed the thread of his narrative ; but it was no longer 
to the same attentive audience. A horseman, who had 
ascended some high ground on the right hand of the little 
column, had returned on a speedy gallop to El Hakim, 
and communicated with him. Four or five more cavaliers 
had then been dispatched, and the little band, which 
might consist of about twenty or thirty persons, began to 
follow them with their eyes, as men from whose gestures, 
and advance or retreat, they were to augur good or evil. 
Hassan, finding his audience inattentive, or being himself 
attracted by the dubious appearances on tlie flank, stinted 
in his song ; and the marcli became silent, save when a 
camel-driver called out to his patient charge, or some 
anxious follower of the Hakim communicated with his 
next neighbour in a hurried and low whisper. 

This suspense continued until they had rounded a ridge, 
composed of hillocks of sand, which concealed from their 
main body the object that had created this alarm among 
their scouts. Sir Kenneth could now’ see, at the distance 
of a mile or more, a dark object moving rapidly on the 
bosom of the desert, which his experienced eye recognised 
for a party of cav’alry, much su|>erior to their own in 
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numbers, and, from the thick and frequent Hashes which 
ilung back the level beams of the rising sun, it was plain 
that these were Europeans in their complete panoply. 

The anxious looks which the horsemen of El Hakim now 
cast upon their leader, seemed to indicate deep apprehen- 
sion ; while he, with gravity as undisturbed as when he 
called his followers to prayer, detached two of his best- 
mounted cavaliers, with instructions to approach as closely 
as prudence permitted to these travellers of the desert, 
ana observe more minutely their numbers, their character, 
and, if possible, their pu’^pose. The approacli of danger, 
or what was feared as such, was like a stimulating draught 
to one in apathy, and recalled Sir Kenneth to himself and 
his situation. 

“What fear you fiOni these Christian horsemen, for 
such they seem?” he said to the Hakim. 

“ Fear ! ” said El Hakim, repeating the word disdainfully 
— “The sage fears nothing but Heaven — but ever expects 
from wicked men the worst which they can do.” 

“ They are Christians,” said Sir Kenneth, “ and it is the 
time of truce — why should you fear a breach of faith ? ” 

“ They are the priestly soldiers of the Temple,” answered 
El Hakim, “ whose vow limits them to know neither truth 
nor faith with the worshippers of Islam. May the prophet 
blight them, both root, branch, and twig !— Their peace 
is war, and their faith is falsehood. Other invaders of 
Palestine have their times and moods of courtesy. The 
lion Richard will spare when he has conquered — the eagle 
Philip will close his wing when he has stricken a prey — 
even the Austrian bear will sleep when he is gorged ; 
but this horde of ever hungry-wolves know neither pause 
nor satiety in their rapine. — Secst thou not that they are 
detaching a party from their main body, and that they 
take an eastern direction? Yon are their pages and 
squires, whom they train up in their accursed mysteries, 
and whom, as lighter mounted, they send to cut us off 
from our watering-place. But they will be disappointed: 
I know the war oi the desert yet better than they.” 

He spoke a few words to his principal officer, and his 
whole demeanour and countenance was at once changed 
from the solemn repose of an Eastern sage, accustomed 
more to contemplation than to action, into the prompt 
and proud expression of a gallant soldier, whose energies 
are roused by the near approach of a danger, which he 
at once foresees and despises. 

To Sir Kenneth’s eyes the approaching crisis had a 
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(Jifferent aspect, and when Adonbec said to him, “ Thou 
must tarry close by my side,” he answered solemnly in 
the negative. 

“Yonder,” he said, “are my comrades in arms — the 
men in whose society I have voNved to light or fall — on 
their banner gleams the sign of our most blessed redemp- 
tion — I cannot dy from the Cross in company with the 
Cresent.” 

“Fool ! ” said the Hakim ; “their first action would be 
to do thee to death, were it only to conceal their breach 
of the truce.” 

“Of tliat I must take my chance,” replied Sir Kenneth; 
“but I wear not the bonds of the infidels an instant 
longer than I can cast tliem from me.” 

“TTien will I compel thee to follow me,” said El Hakim. 

“Compel!” answered Sir Kenneth, angrily. “Wert 
thou not my benefactor, or one who has show'ed will to 
be such, and were it not that it is to thy confidence I owe 
the freedom of these hands, w'hich thou miglitst have 
loaded with fetters, I would show thee that, unarmed as I 
am. compulsion wmuld be no easy task.” 

“Enough, enough,” replied the Arabian physician, “we 
lose time even when it is becoming precious.” 

So saying, he threw his arm aloft, and uttered a loud 
and shrill cry, as a signal to those of his retinue, who 
instantly dispersed themselves on the face of the desert, 
in as many difierent directions as a cha])let of beads 
when the string is broken. Sir Kenneth liad no time to 
note what ensued ; for, at the same instant, the Hakim 
seized the rein of his steed, and putting his own to its 
mettle, both sprung forth at once with the suddenness of 
light, and at a pitch of velocity which almost deprived 
the Scottish knight of the power of respiration, and left 
him absolutely incapable, had he been desirous, to have 
checked the career of his guide. Practised as Sir Kenneth 
was in horsemanship from his earliest youth, the speediest 
liorse he had ever mounted was a tortoise in comparison 
to those of the Arabian sage. They spurned the sand 
from behind them — they seemed to devour the desert 
before them — miles flew away with minutes, and yet 
their strength seemed unabated, and their respiration 
as free as when they first started upon the wonderful 
race. The motion, too, as easy as it was swift, seemed 
more like flying through the air than riding on the 
earth, and was attendea with no unpleasant sensation, 
save the awe naturally felt by one who is moving at 
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such astonishing speed, and the difficulty of breathing 
occasioned by their passing through the air so rapidly. 

It was not until alter an hour of this portentous motion, 
and ^ffien all human pursuit was far, far behind, that the 
Hakim at length relaxed Lir speed, and, slackening the 
pace of the horses into a hana gallop, began, in a voice 
as composed and even as if he had been walking for the 
last hour, a descant upon the excellence of his coursers 
to the Scot, wno, breathless, half blind, half deaf, and 
altogether giddy, from the rapidity of this singular ride, 
hardly comprehended the words which llowed so freely 
from his companion. 

“These horses,” he said, “aie of the breed called the 
Winged, equal in speed to aught excepting the Borak of 
tlie prophet. They ai-e fed on the golden barley of Yemen, 
mixed with spices, and with a small portion of dried 
sheep’s flesh. Kings have given provinces to possess 
them, and their age is active as their youth. Thou, 
Nazarene, art the first, save a true believer, that ever 
had beneath his loins one of this noble race, a gift of the 
prophet himself to the blessed Ali, his kinsman and 
lieutenant, well called the Lion of God. Time lays his 
touch so lightly on these generous steeds, that the mare 
on which thou now sittest has seen five times five years 
pass over her, yet retains her pristine speed and vigour, 
only that in the career the support of a bridle, managed 
by a hand more experienced than thine, hath now become 
necessary. May the prophet be blessed, who hath be- 
stowed on the true believers the means of advance and 
retreat, which causeth their iron-clothed enemies to be 
worn out wdth their own ponderous weight I How the 
horses of yonder dog Templars must have snorted and 
blown, when they had toiled fetlock-deep in the desert 
for one twentieth part of the space which these brave 
steeds have left behind them, without one thick pant, or 
a drop of moisture upon their sleek and velvet coats ! ” 

The Scottish knight, who had now begun to recover his 
breath and powers of attention, could not help acknow- 
ledging in his heart the advantage possessea by these 
Eastern warriors in a race of animals, alike proper for 
advance or retreat, and so admirably aaapted to the level 
and sandy deserts of Arabia and Syria. But he did not 
choose to augment the pride of the Moslem by acquiescing 
in his proud claim of superiority, and therefore suffier’ed 
the conversation to drop, and, looking around him, could 
now, at the more moderate pace at which they moved,. 
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distinguish that he was in a country not unknown to 
him. 

The blighted borders and sullen waters of the Dead 
Sea, the ragged and precipitous chain of mountains 
arising on the left, the two or three palms clustered 
together, forming the single green speck on the bosom of 
the waste wilderness, — objects which, once seen, were 
scarcely to be forgotten, — showed to Sir Kenneth that 
they were approaching the fountain called the Diamond 
of the Desert, which had been the scene of his interview 
on a former occasion with the Saracen Emir Sheerkohf, 
or Ilderim. In a few minutes they checked their horses 
beside the spring, and the Hakim invited Sir Kenneth to 
descend from horseback, and repose himself as in a place 
of safety. They unbridled their steeds, El Hakim observ- 
ing that farther care of them w’as unnecessary, since they 
would be speedily joined by some of the best-mounted 
among his slaves, who would do what farther 'was 
needful. 

Meantime,” he said, spreading some food on the grass, 
^‘eat and drink, and be not discouraged. Fortune may 
raise up or abuse the ordinary mortal, but the sage ana 
the soldier should have minds beyond her control.” 

The Scottish knight endeavoured to testify his thanks 
by showing himseli docile ; but though he strove to eat 
■out of complaisance, the singular contrast between liis 
present situation, and that which he had occupied on the 
same spot, when the envoy of princes, and the victor in 
combat, came like a cloud over his mind, and fainting, 
lassitude, and fatigue, oppressed his bodily powers El 
Hakim examined his liurried pulse, his red and ihnamed 
eye, his heated hand, and his ^ortened respiration. 

“The mind,” he said, “grows wise by watching, but 
her sister the body, of coarser materials, needs the support 
of repose. Thou must sleep ; and that thou mayst do so 
to I'eiresh merit, thou must take a draught mingled with 
this elixir.” 

He drew from his bosom a small crystal vial, cased in 
silver filigree-work, and dropped into a little golden 
drinking-cup a small portion of a dark-coloured fluid. 

“This,” he said, “is one of those productions which 
Allah hath sent on earth for a blessing, though man’s 
weakness and wickedness have sometimes converted it 
into a curse. It is powerful as the wine-cup of the 
Nazarene to drop the curtain on the sleepless eye, and to 
relieve the burden of the overloaded bosom ; but when 
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applied to the purposes of indulgence and debauchery, it 
lends the nerves, destroys the strength, weakens the 
intellect, and undermines life. But fear not thou to use 
its virtues in the time of need, for the wise man warms 
him by the same firebrand v ith which the madman 
bumetn the tent.”^ 

I have seen too much of thy skill, sage Hakim,” said 
Sir Kenneth, “to debate thine nest and swallowed the 
narcotic, mingled as it was with some winter from the 
spring, then wrapped him in the haick, or Arab cloak, 
which had been lasteiied to his saddle-pommel, and, 
according to the directions of the physician^ stretched 
himself at ease in the shade to await the piomised repose. 
Sleep came not at first, but in her stead a train of pleasing 
yet not rousing or awakening sciisations. A state ensued, 
in which, still ooiiscious of iiis own identity and his own 
condition, the knight felt enabled to consider them not 
only without alarm and sorrow, but as composedly as he 
might have viewed the story of his misfortunes acted upon 
a stage, or rather as a disembodied spirit might regard the 
transactions of its past existence. From this state of 
repose, amounting almost to apathy respecting the past, 
his thoughts were carried forw'ard to the future, wnich, 
in spite of all that existed to overcloud the prospect, 
glittered with such hues, as under much happier auspices 
his unstimulated imagination had not been able to 
produce, even in its most exalted state. Liberty, fame, 
successful love, appeared to be the certain, and not very 
distant prospect, of the enslaved exile, the dishonoured 
knight, even of the despairing lover, who had placed his 
hopes of happiness so far beyond the prospect of chance, 
in her wilaest possibilities, serving to countenance his 
wishes. Gradually as the intellectual sight became over- 
clouded, these gay visions became obscure, like the dying 
hues of sunset, until they were at last lost in total 
oblivion ; and Sir Kenneth lay extended at the feet of El 
Hakim, to all appearance, but for his deep respiration, as 
inanimate a corpse, as if life had actually departed. 

1 Some preparation of opium seeuaB to be intimated. (S.) 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Mid these wild scenes Enchantment waves her hand, 

To change the face of the mysterious land ; 

Till the bewildering- scenes around us seem 
The vain productions of a feverish dream. 

Astolpho, a Romance. 

When the Knight of the Leopard awoke from his long 
and profound repose, he found himself in circumstances 
so different from those in which he had lain down to 
sleep, that he doubted whether he was not still dreaming, 
or whether the scene had not been changed by magic. 
Instead of the damp grass, he lay on a couch of more 
than Oriental luxury, and some kind hands had^ during 
his repose, stripped him of the cassock of chamois which 
he wore under his armour, and substituted a night dress 
of the finest linen, and a loose gown of silk. He had 
been canopied only by the palm-trees of the desert, but 
now he lay beneath a silken pavilion, which blazed with 
the richest colours of the Chinese loom, while a slight 
curtain of'gauze, displayed around his couch, was calcu- 
lated to protect his repose from the insects, to which he 
had, ever since his arrival in these climates, been a 
constant and passive prey. He looked around, as if to 
convince himself that he was actually awake, and all 
that fell beneath his eye partook of the splendour of his 
dormitory. A portable bath of cedar, lined with silver, 
was ready for use, and steamed with the odours which 
had been used in preparing it. On a small stand of 
ebony beside the couch, stood a silver vase, containing 
sherbet of the most exquisite quality, cold as snow, ana 
wliich the thirst that followed the use of the stiong 
narcotic rendered peculiarly delicious. Still farther to 
dispel tlie dregs of intoxication which it had left behind, 
the knight resolved to use the bath, and experienced in 
doing so a delightful refreshment. Having dried himself 
with napkins of the Indian wool, he would willingly have 
resumed his own coarse garments, that he might go forth 
to see whether the world was as much changed witliout 
as within the place of his repose. These, howmver, were 
nowhere to be seen, but in their place he found a Saracen 
dress of rich materials, with sabre and poniard, and all 
befitting an emir of distinction. He was able to suggest 
no motive to himself for this exuberance of care, except- 
ing a suspicion that these attentions w^ere intended to 
shako him in his religious profession ; as indeed it was 
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well known that the high esteem of the European kno\vr 
ledge and courage, made the Soldan unbounded in his 
gifts to those, who, having become his prisoners, had been 
induced to take the turban. Sir Kenneth, therefore, 
crossing himself devoutly, resoived to set all such snares 
at defiance ; and that he .night do so the more firmly, 
conscientiously determined to avail himself as moderately 
as possible of the attentions and luxuries thus liberally 
heaped upon him. Still, however, he felt his head 
oppressed and sleepy, and aware, too, that his undress 
was not fit for appearing abroad, he reclined upon the 
couch, and was again locked in the arms of slumber. 

But this time his rest was not um)»*oken ; for he was 
awakened by the voice of the pliysician at the door of the 
tent, enquiring after his health, and whether he had rested 
sufficiently. — “ May I enter your tent V' he concluded, “for 
the curtain is drawn before the entrance.’’ 

“The master,” replied Sir Kenneth, determined to show 
that he was not surprised into forgetfulness of his own 
condition, “ need demand no permission to enter the tent 
of the slave.” 

“ But if I come not as a master ?” said El Hakim, still 
without entering. 

“The physician,” answered the knight, “ hath free access 
to the bedside of his patient.” 

“ Neither come I now as a physician,” replied El Hakim ; 
“ and therefore I still request permission, ere I come under 
the covering of thy tent.” 

“Whoever comes as a friend,” said Sir Kenneth, “and 
such thou hast hitherto shown thyself to me, the habita- 
tion of the friend is ever open to him.” 

“ Yet once again,” said the Eastern sage, after the peri- 
phrastical manner of his countrymen, “supposing that I 
come not as a friend ? ” 

“ Come as thou wilt,” said tlie Scottish knight, some- 
what impatient of this circumlocution, — “ be what thou 
wilt — thou kiiowest well it is neither in my power nor my 
inclination to refuse thee entrance.” 

“ I come, then,” said Ei Hakim, “ as your ancient foe ; 
but a fair and a generous one.” 

He entered as he spoke ; and when he stood before the 
bedside of Sir Kenneth, the voice continued to be that of 
Adonbec the Arabian physician, but the form, dress, and 
features wet*e those of Ilderim of Kurdistan, called Sheer- 
kohf. Sir Kenneth gazed upon him, as if he expected the 
vision to depart, like something created by his imagination. 
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“ Doth it so surprise thee,” said Ilderira, “ and thou an 
approved warrior* to see that a soldier knows somewhat of 
the art of healing ?— I say to thee, Nazarene, that an accom- 
plished cavalier should know how to dress his steed as 
well as how to ride him ; how to forge his sword upon the 
stithy, as well as how to use it iu battle ; how to burnish 
his arms, as well as how to wear them ; and, above all, 
how to cure wounds, as well as how to inflict them.” 

As he spoke the Christian knight repeatedly shut his 
eyes, and while they remained closed, the idea of the 
llakim, with his long flowing dark robes, high Tartar 
cap, and gr^^ ve gestures, was present to his imagination ; 
but so soon as he opened them, the graceful and richly- 
gemmed turban, the light hauberk of steel rings entwisted 
with silver, which glanced }>rilliantly as it obeyed every 
inflection of the body, the features freed from their formal 
expression, less swarthy, and no longer shadowed by the 
mass of hair (now limited to a well-trimmed beard), an- 
nounced the soldier and not the sage. 

“ Art thou still so much surprised,” said the Emir, “ and 
hast thou walked in the world with such little observance, 
as to wonder that men are not always what they seem ? — 
Thou thyself— art thou what thou seemest?” 

“No, by Saint Andrew ! ” exclaimed the kniglit ; “for, 
to the whole Christian camp I seem a traitor, and I know 
myself to be a true, though an erring man.” 

“Even so I judged thee,” said Dderirn, “and as we had 
eaten salt together, I deemed myself bound to rescue thee 
from death and contumely. — But wherefore lie you still 
on your couch, since the sun is high in the heavens ? or 
are the vestments which my sumpter-camels haveafibrded 
unworthy of your \vearing ? ” 

“ Not unworthy, surely, but unfitting for it,” replied 
the Scot; “give me the dress of a slave, noble Ilderim, 
and 1 will don it with pleasure ; but I cannot brook to 
wear the habit of the free Eastern warrior, with the tur- 
ban of the Moslem.” 

“ Nazarene,” answered the Emir, “ thy nation so easily 
entertain suspicion, that it may well render themselves 
suspected. Have I not told thee that Saladin desires no 
converts saving those whom the holy prophet shall dis- 
pose to subnnt themselves to his law ? violence and bribery 
are alike alien to his plan for extending the true faith. 
He\arken to rne^ my brother. When the blind man was 
miraculously restored to sight, the scales dropped from 
his eyes at the Divine pleasure — think’st thou that any 
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earthly leech could have removed them ? No. Such nie- 
diciner might have tormented the patient with his instru- 
ments, or perliapR soothed him with his balsams and 
cordials, but dark as he was must the darkened man ha\ e 
remained ; and it is even so with the blindness of tiie 
understanding. If there be those amrng the Franks, wlio, 
for the sake of worldly lucre, have assumed the turban of 
the prophet, and followed the la'ws of Islam, with their 
own consciences be the blame. Themselves sought out 
the bait — it was not flung to them by the Soldan. And 
when they shall hereafter be sentenced, as hypocrites, to 
the lowest gulf of hell, below Christian and Jew, magician 
and idolater^ and condemned to eat Hie fruit of the tree 
Yacoun, which is tl>^ heads of demons — to themselves, 
not to the Soldan, shall their guilt and their punishment 
be attributed. VVherefoi e wear, without doubt or scruple, 
the vesture prepared tor you, since, if you proceecl to 
the camp of Saladin, your own native dress will expose 
you to troublesome observation, and perhaps to insult.” 

“jy I go to the camp of Saladin?” said Sir Kenneth, 
repeating the words or the Emir : “ Alas ! am I a free 
agent, and rather must I not go wherever youi* pleasure 
carries me ? 

“ Thine own will may guide thine own motions,” said 
the Emir, “as freely as the wind which moveth the dust 
of the desert in what direction it cliooseth. The noble 
enemy who met and wellnigh mastered my sword, cannot 
become my slave like him who has crouched beneath it. 
If wealth and power would tempt thee to join our people, 
I could ensure thy possessing them ; but the man who 
refused the favours of the Soldan, when the axe was at 
his head, will not, I fear, now accept them, when I tell 
him he has his free choice.” 

“ Complete your generosity, noble Emir,” said Sir 
Kenneth, “by forbearing to show mo a mode of requital, 
which conscience forbids me to comply with. I’ei mit me 
rather to express, as bound in courtesy, my gratitude for 
this most chivalrous bounty, this undeserved generosity. 

“Say not undeserved,” replied the Emir Ilderim ; “ was 
it not through thy conversation, and thy account of the 
beauties which grace the court of the Melech Hie, that I 
ventured me thither in disguise, and thereby procured a 
sight the most blessed that I have ever enjoyed— that I 
ever shall enjoy, until the glories of Paradise beam on my 
eyes ? ” 

“I understand you not,” said Sir Kenneth, colouring 
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alternate! jY, and turning pale, as one who felt that the 
conversation was taking a tone of the most painful 
delicacy. 

“Not understand me I ” exclaimed the Emir. “If the 
sight I saw in the tent of King Richard escaped thine 
observation, I will account it duller than the edge of a 
buffoon’s wooden falchion. True, thou wert under sentence 
of death at the time ; but, in my case, had my head been 
dropping from the trunk, the last strained glances of my 
eyeballs had distinguished with delight such a vision of 
loveliness, and the head would have rolled itself towards 
the incomparable houris, to kiss with its quivering lii)S 
the hem of their vestments. — Yonder royalty of England, 
who for her superior loveliness deserves to be Queen of 
the universe — what tenderness in her blue eye — what 
lustre in her tresses of dishevelled gold ! — By the tomb of 
the prophet, I scarce think that the houri who shall 
present to me the diamond cup of immortality, will 
deserve so warm a caress ! ” 

“Saracen,” said Sir Kenneth, sternly, “thou speakest 
of the wife of Richard of England, of whom men think 
not and speak not as a woman to be won, but as a Queen 
to be revered.” 

“I cry you mercy,” said the Saracen. “I had forgotten 
your superstitious veneration for the sex, which you con- 
sider rather fit to be wondered at and worshipped, than 
wooed and possessed. I warrant, since thou exactest such 
profound respect to yonder tender piece of frailty, whose 
every motion, step, and look, bespeaks her very woman, 
less than absolute adoration must not be yielded to h(u* 
of the dark tresses, and nobly speaking eye. S/ie, indeed, 
I wdll allow, hath in her noble port and majestic mien 
something at once pure and firm — yet even she, when 
pressed by opportunity and a forward lover, would, I 
warrant thee, thank him in her heart, rather for treating 
her as a mortal than as a goddess.” 

“ Respect the kinswoman of CoBur de Lion ! ” said Sir 
Kennetn, in a tone of un repressed anger. 

“ Respect her ! ” answered the Emir, in scorn — “by the 
Caaba, and if I do, it shall be rather as the bride of 
8aladin.” 

“ The infidel Soldan is unworthy to salute even a spot 
that has been pressed by the foot of Edith Plantagenet 1 ” 
exclaimed the Christian, ^ringing from his couch. 

“ Ha ! what said the Giaour ? ” exclaimed the Emir, 
laying his hand on his poniard hilt, while his forehead 
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glowed like glancing copper, and the muscles of his lips 
and cheeks wrought till each curl of his beard seemed to 
twist and screw itself, as if alive with instinctive wrath. 
But the Scottish knight, who had stood the lion-anger of 
Bichard, was unappolled at the tiger-iike mood of the 
chafed Saracen, 

‘‘What I have saicl,'^ continued Sir Kenneth, with folded 
arms and dauntless look, “ I would, were my hands loose, 
maintain on foot or horseback against all mortals ; anci 
would hold it not the most memorable deed of my life, to 
support it with my good broadsword against a score of 
these sickles and bodkins,” pointing at the curved sabre 
and small poniard of the Emir. 

The Saracen recovered his comp'>sur(: as the Christian 
spoke, so far as to witlidrav, his iipiid from his weapon, 
as if the motion had been without meaning ; but still 
continued in deep ire. 

“By the sword of the prophet,” he said, “which is the 
key both of Heaven and Hell, he little values his own life, 
brother, who usc^s the language thou dost ! Belicive me, 
that were thine hands loose, as thou term’st it, one single 
true believer would find them so much to do, that tliou 
wouldst soon wish them fettered again in manacles of 
iron.” 

“ Sooner would I wish them hewn off by the shoulder 
blades ! ” relied Sir Kenneth. 

“Well. Thy hands are bound at present,” said the 
Saracen, in a more amicable tone, “ bound by thine own 
gentle sense of courtesy, nor liave I any present purpose 
of setting them at liberty. We have proved each other’s 
strength and courage ere now, and we may again meet 
in a fair field ; — and shame befall him who shall be the 
first to part from his foeman ! But now we are friends, 
and I look for aid from thee, rather than hard terms or 
defiances.” 

“ We are friends ” repeated the knight ; and there was 
a pause, during which the fiery Saracen paced the tent, 
like the lion, who, after violent irritation, is said to take 
that method of cooling the distem perature of his blood, 
ere he stretches himself to repose in his den. The colder 
European remained unaltered in posture and aspc^ct ; yet 
he, doubtless, was also engaged in subduing the angry 
feelings whicn had been so unexpectedly awakened. 

“ Let us reason of this calmly,” said the Saracen ; “ I 
am a physician, as thou know’st, and it is written, that 
he who would have his wound cured, must not shrink 
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when the leech probes and tents it. Seest thou, I am 
about to lay tny finger on the soi*e. Thou lovest this 
kinswoman of the Melech Eic — Unfold the veil that 
shrouds thy thoughts— or unfold it not if thou wilt, for 
mine eyes see through its coverings.” 

“I loved her,” answered Sir Kenneth, after a pause, 
“as a man loves Heaven’s grace, and sued for her favour 
like a sinner for Heaven’s pardon.” 

“ And you love her no longer ? ” said the Saracen. 

“ Alas,” answered Sir Kenneth, “ 1 am no longer worthy 
to love her.— I pray thee cease this discourse— thy words 
are poniards to me.” 

“ Pardon me but a moment,” continued Ilderim. “ When 
thou, a poor and obscure soldier, didst so boldly and so 
highly fix thine affection, tell me, hadst thou good hope 
of its issue?” 

“Love exists not without hope,” replied the knight; 
“ but mine was as nearly allied to despair, as that of the 
sailor swimming for his life, who, as he surmounts billow 
after billow, catches by intervals some gleam of the dis- 
tant beacon, which shows him there is land in sight, 
though his sinking heart and wearied limbs assure him 
that he shall never reach it,” 

“And now,” said Ilderim, “these hopes are sunk— that 
solitary light is quenched for ever ? ” 

“ For ever,” answered Sir Kenneth, in the tone of an 
echo from the bosom of a ruined sepulchre. 

“Methinks,” said the Saracen, “if all thou lackest were 
some such distant meteoric glimpse of happiness as thou 
hadst formerly, thy beacon-Iiglit might be rekindled, thy 
hope fished up from the ocean in which it has sunk, and 
thou thyself, good knight, restored to the exercise and 
amusement of nourishing thy fantastic passion upon a 
diet as unsubstantial as moonlight ; for, if thou stood’st 
to-morrow fair in reputation as ever thou wert, she whom 
thou lovest will not be less the daughter of princes, and 
the elected bride of 8aladin.” 

“I would it so stood,” said the Scot, “and if I did 
not ” 

He stopt short, like a man who is afraid of boasting, 
under circumstances which did not permit his being put 
to the test. The Saracen smiled Jis he concluded the 
sentence. 

“ Thou wouldst challenge the Soldan to single combat? 
said he. 

“And if I did,” said Sir Kenneth, haughtily, “Saladin’a 
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would neither be the first nor the best turban tnat I have 
couched lance at.” 

“ Ay, but methinks the Soldan might regard it as too 
unequal a mode of periling the chance of a royal bride, 
and the event of a great war,” said the Emir. 

“ He may be met with in the front of battle,” said the 
knight, his eyes gleaming with the ideas which such a 
thought inspired, 

“He has been ever found there,” said Ilderim ; “nor is 
it his wont to turn his horse’s head from any brave 
encounter. — But it \va3 not of the Soldan that I meant to 
speak. In a word, if it will content ther3 to be jdaced in 
such reputation as may be attained by detection of tlie 
thief who stole the Banner of England, I can put thee in 
a fair way of achieving this task — That is, if thou wilt be 
governed ; for what says Lokman, If the child would 
walk, the nurse must lead him— if the ignorant would 
understand, the wise musi- instruct.” 

“ And thou art wise, Pderim,” said the Scot, “ wise 
though a Saracen, and generous though an infidel. I 
have witnesstid that thou art both. Take, then, the 
guidance of this matter ; and so thou ask nothing of me 
contrary to my loyalty and my Christian faith, I will 
obey thee punctually. Do what thou hast said, and take 
my life when it is accomplished.” 

“Listen thou to me, then,” said the Saracen. “Thy 
noble hound is now recovered, by the blessing of that 
divine medicine which healeth man and beast, and by 
his sagacity shall those who assailed him be discovered.” 

“Ha!” said the knight, — “methinks I comprehend 
thee — I was dull not to think of this 1 — 

“ But tell me,” added the Emir, “ hast thou any follo wers 
or retainers in the camp by whom the animal inny be 
known ? ” 

“I dismissed,” said Sir Kenneth, “my old attendant, 
thy patient, with a varlet that waited on him, at the 
time when I expected to suffer death, giving him letters 
for my friends in Scotland —there are none other to whom 
the dog is familiar. But then my own person is well 
known — my very speech will betray me, in a camp where 
I have played no mean part for many montlis.” 

“Both he and thou snail be disguised, so as to escape 
even close examination. — I tell thee,” said the Saracen, 
“that not thy brother in arms— not thy brother in blood 
— shall discover thee, if thou bo guided by my counsels. 
Thou hast seen me do matters more difficult— he that can 
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call the dying from the darkness of the shadow of death, 
can easily cast a mist before the eyes of the living. But 
mark me — there is still the condition annexed to this 
service, that thou deliver a letter of Saladin to the niece 
of the Melech Bic, whose name is as difficult to our 
Eastern tongue and lips, as her beauty is delightful to 
our eyes,” 

Sir Kenneth paused before he answered, and the Saracen 
observing his hesitation, demanded of him, “ if he feared 
to undertake this message 

“Not if there were death in the execution,” said Sir 
Kenneth ; “ I do but pause to consider whether it consists 
with my honour to bear the letter of the Soldan, or with 
that of the Lady Edith to receive it from a heathen 
prince.” 

“ By the head of Mahornmed, and by the honour of a 
soldier — by the tomb at Mecca, and by the soul of my 
father,” said the Emir, “1 swear to thee tliat the letter is 
written in all honour and respect. The song of the 
nightingale will sooner blight tne rose-bower she loves, 
than wull the words of the Soldan offend the ears of the 
lovely kinswoman of England.” 

“Then,” said the knight, “I will bear the Soldan’s letter 
faithfully, as if 1 were his born vassal ; — understanding, 
that beyond this simple act of service, which I will render 
with fidelity, from me of all men he can least expect 
mediation or advice in this his strange love-suit.” 

“Saladin is noble,” answered the Emir, “and will not 
spur a generous horse to a leap which he cannot achieve. 
— Come with me to my tent,” he added, “ and thou shalt 
be presently equipped with a disguise as unsearchable as 
midnight ; so thou may'st walk the camp of the Nazarenes 
as if thou hadst on thy finger the signet of Giaougi.”^ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A grain of dust 

.Soiling our cup, will make our sense reject 
Fastidiously the draught which we did thirst for ; 

A rusted nail, placed near the faithful compass, 

Will sway it from the truth, and wreck the argosy. 

Kven this small cause of anger and disgust 
Will break the bonds of amity 'mongst princes. 

And wreck their noblest purposes. 

The Crusade. 

The reader can now hav^e little doubt who the Ethiopian 
slave really was, with what purpose he had sought 

1 Perhaps the same with Gygea. (S.) 
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Richard’s camp, and wherefore and with whai hope he 
now stood close to the person of that monarch, as, sur- 
rounded by his valiant peers of England and Normandy, 
Coeur de Lion stood on the summit of Saint George’s 
Mount, with the banner of England by his side, borne by 
the most goodly person in the army, being his own 
natural brother, William with the Long Sword, Earl of 
Salisbury, the offspring of Henry the Second’s amour 
with the Celebrated Rosamond of Woodstock. 

From several expressions in the King’s* conversation 
with Neville on the preceding da;’’, the Nubian was left 
in anxious doubt whether his disguise had not been pene- 
trated, especially as that the King seemed to be aware in 
what manner the agency of the oog \.as expected to dis- 
cover the thief who stole the banner, although the circum- 
stance of such an animal’s having been wounded on the 
occasion, had been scarce mentioned in Richard’s presence. 
Nevertheless, as the King continued to tre.at him in no 
other manner than las exterior required, the Nubian 
remained uncertain whether he was or was not discovered, 
and determined not to throw his disguise aside volun 
tarily. 

Meanwhile, the powers of the various Crusading princes, 
arrayed under their royal and princely leaders, swept in 
long order around the base of the little mound ; and as 
those of each different country passed by, their com- 
manders advanced a ste.]) or two up the hill, and made a 
signal of courtesy to Richard and to the Standard of 
England, “in sign of regard and amity,” as the protocol 
of the ceremony heedfully expressed it, “ not of subjection 
or vassalage.” Tlie spiritual dignitaries, who in those 
days veiled not their bonnets to created being, bestowed 
on the King and his symbol of command their blessing 
instead of rendering obeisance. 

Thus the long tiles marched on, and, diminished as they 
were by so many causes, appeared still an iron host, to 
whom the conquest of Palestine might seem an easy task. 
The soldiers, inspired by the consciousness of united 
strength, sat erect in their steel saddles, while it seemed 
that the trumpets sounded more cheerfully shrill, and tluj 
steeds, refreshed by rest and provender, chafed on the 
bit, and trode the ground more proudly. On they passed, 
troop after troop, banners waving, spears glancing, plumes 
dancing, in long perspective— a host composed of different 
nations, complexions, languages, arms, and appearances, 
but all fired, for the time, with the holy yet romantic 
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g urpose of rescuing the distressed daughter of Zion from 
er thraldom, ana redeeming the sacred earth, Mdiich 
more than mortal had trodden, from the yoke of the unbe- 
lieving Pagan. And it must be owned, that if, in other 
circumstances, the species of courtesy rendered to the 
King of England by so many warriors from whom he 
claimed no natural allegiance, had in it something that 
might have been thought humiliating, yet the nature and 
cause of the war was so fitted to liis pre-eminently 
chivalrous character, and renowned feats in arms, that 
claims, which might elsewhere have been urged, were there 
forgotten ; and the brave did willing homage to the 
bravest, in an expedition where the most undaunted and 
energetic courage w’as necessary to success. 

The good King was seated on horseback about half way 
up the Mount, a morion on his head, surmounted by a 
crown, which left his manly features exposed to public 
view, as with cool and considerate eye, he perused each 
rank as it passed him, and returned the salutation of the 
leaders. His tunic was of sky-coloured velvet, covered 
with plates of silver, and his hose of criTuson-silk, slaslied 
with cloth of gold. By his side stood the seeming Ethi- 
opian slave, holding the noble dog in a leash, such as w'as 
used in wood-craft. It was a circumstance wdiich at- 
tracted no notice, for many of the princes of the Crusade 
had introduced black slaves into their household, in 
imitation of the barbarous S})lendour of the Saracens. 
Over tlie King’s head streamed the large folds of the 
banner, and, as he looked to it from time to time, he 
seemed to regard a ceremony, indifferent to himself per- 
sonally, as imj^ortant, wlien considered as atoning an 
indignity offered to the kingdom wdiich he ruled. In the 
background, and on the very summit of the Mount, a 
wooden turret, erected for the occasion, held the Queen 
Berciigaria and the principal ladies of tlie court. To this 
the King looked from time to time, and then ever and 
anon his eyes were turned on the Nubian and the dog, but 
only wdien such leaders approached, as, from circumstances 
of previous illwill, he suspected of being accessary to the 
theft of the standard, or whom he judged capable of a 
crime so mean. 

Thus, he did not look in that direction when Philip 
Augustus of France approached «at the head of his splendid 
troops of Gallic chivalry — nay, he anticipated the motions 
of tlie French King, by descending the Mount as the 
latter came up the ascent, so that they met in the middle 
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space, and blended tlieir greetings so gracefully, that it 
appeared they met in fraternal equality. The sight of the 
two greatest princes in Europe, in rank at once and power, 
thus publicly avowing their concord, called forth bui‘sts 
of thundering acclaim from the Crusading host at many 
miles’ distance, and made the roving Arab scouts of the 
desert alarm the camp of Saladiii with intelligence, that 
the army of the Christians was in motion. Yet who but 
the King of kings can read the hearts of inonarchs? 
Unde»* this smootn show of courtesy, Richard nourished 
displeasure and suspicion against Philip, and Philip medi- 
tated withdrawing himself and his host from the army of 
the Cross, and leaving Richard to accomplish or fail in the 
enterprise with his own unassisted fo’^ces. 

Richard’s demeanour was different when the dark -armed 
knights and squires of the Temple chivalry approached — 
men with countenances bronzed to Asiatic blackness by 
tlie suns of Palestine, and the admirable state of whose 
liorses and toppointments far surpassea even that of the 
choicest troops of France and England. The King cast a 
hasty glance aside, but the Nubian stood quiet, and his 
trusty dog sat at his feet, watching, with a sagacious yet 
pleased look, the ranks which now passed before them. 
The King’s look turned again on the chivalrous Templars, 
as the Grand Master, availing himself of his niinglecl 
character, bestowed his benediction on Richard as a priest, 
instead of doing him reverence as a military leader. 

“The misproud and amphibious caitiff puts the monk 
upon me,” said Richard to the Earl of Salisbury. “But, 
Longsword, we will let it pass. A punctilio must not 
lose Christendom the services of these experienced lances, 
because their victories have rendered them overweening. 
— Lo you, here comes our valiant adversary, the Duke of 
Austria— mark his manner and bearing, Longsword — and 
thou, Nubian, let the hound have full view of him. By 
Heaven, he brings his buffoons along with him ! ” 

In fact, whether from habit, or, which is more likely, 
to intimate contempt of the ceremonial he was about to 
comply with, Leopold was attended by his spruch-sprecher 
and his jester, and, as he advanced towards Richard, he 
whistled in what he wished to be considered as an indif- 
ferent manner, though his heavy features evinced the 
sullenness, mixed with the fear, with which a truant 
schoolboy may be seen to approach his master. As the 
reluctant dignitary made, with discomposed and sulkv 
look, the obeisance required, the spruch-sprecher shoot 
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his baton, and proclaimed, like a herald, that, in what 
he was now doing, the Archduke of Austria was not to 
be held derogating from the rank and privileges of a 
sovereign prince ; to which the jester answered with a 
sonorous amen^ which provoked much laughter among 
the bystanders. 

King liichard looked more than once at the Nubian 
and his dog ; but the former moved not, nor did the 
latter strain at the leash, so that Richard said to the 
slave with some scorn, “Thy success in this enterprise, 
my sable friend, even though thou hast brought thy 
hound’s sagacity to back thine own, will not, I fear, 
place thee high in the rank of wizards, or much augment 
thy merits towards our person.’^ 

TheNubiau answered, as usual, only by a lowly obeisance. 

Meantime the troops of the Marquis of Montserrat 
next passed in order before the King of England. That 
powerful and wily baron, to make the greater display of 
his forces, had divided them into two bodies. At the 
head of the first, consisting of his vassals and followers, 
and levied from his Syrian possessions, came his brother 
Enguerrand, and he himself followed, leading on a gallant 
band of twelve hundred Stradiots, a kind of light cavalry 
raised })y the Venetians in tlieir Dalmatian possessions, 
and of whicli they had intrusted the command to the 
^Marquis, with whom the republic had many bonds of 
connexion. These Stradiots were clothed in a fashion 
partly European, but partaking chiefly of the Eastern 
fasliion. They wore, indeed, short hauberks, but had 
over them parti-coloured tunics of rich stuffs, with large 
wide pantaloons and half-boots. On their heads were 
straight upright caps, similar to those of the Greeks, 
and they carried small round tai’gets, bows and arrows, 
scimitars, and poniards. They wmre mounted on horses, 
carefully selected, and well maintained at the expense 
of the State of Venice • their saddles and appointments 
resembled those of the Turks, and they rode in the same 
manner, with short stirrups and upon a high seat. These 
troops were of great use in skirmishing with the Arabs, 
though unable to engage in close combat, like the iron- 
sheathed men-at-arms or Western and Northern Europe. 

Befoi'e this goodly band came Conrade, in the same 
garb wdth the Btradiots, but of such rich stuff that he 
seemed to blaze wdth gold and silver, and the milk-white 
plume fastened in his cap by a clasp of diamonds, seemed 
tall enough to sweep the clouds. The noble steed which 
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he reined bounded and caracoled, and displayed his spirit 
and agility in a manner which might have troubled a less 
admirable horseman than the Marquis, who gracefully 
ruled him with the one hand, while the other displayed 
the baton, whose predominancy over the ranks which he 
led seemed equally absolute. Yet his authority over the 
3tradiots was more in show than in substance ; for there 
paced beside him, on an ambling palfrey of soberest 
mood, a little old man, dressed entirely in black, without 
beard or mustaches, and having an appearance altogether 
mean and insignificant, wlien compared with the blaze of 
splendour around him. But this mean-looking old man 
was one of those deputies whom the Venetian government 
sent into camps to overlook the conduct of tlie generals 
to whom the leading was consigned, and to maintain that 
jealous system oi espial and control v hich had long dis- 
tinguished the policy of the republic. 

Conrade, who, by cultivating iliehard’s humour, had 
attained a certain degree of favour with him, no sooner 
was come witiiin his ken than the King of England de- 
scended a step or two to meet liim, exclaiming, at the 
same time, “ lla, Lord Marquis, thou at the head of the 
fleet Stradiots, and thy black shadow attending thee as 
usual, w'hether the sun shines or not !— May not one ask 
thee whether the rule of the troops remains with the 
shadow or the substance 

Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile, when 
Roswal, the noble hound, uttering a furious and savage 
yell, sprung forward. The Nubian, at the same time, 
slipped the leash, and the hound, rushing on, leapt upon 
Conrade’s noble charger, and seizing the Marauis by the 
throat, pulled him aown from the saddle. The plumed 
rider lay rolling on the sand, and the frightened horse 
fled in wild career through the camp. 

“Thy hound hath pulled down the right quarry, I 
warrant him ” — said the King to the Nubian, “and I vow 
to Saint George he is a stag of ten tynes ! — Pluck the dog 
off, lest he throttle him.” 

The Ethiopian, accordingly, though not without diffi- 
culty, disengaged the dog from Conrade, and fastened liini 
up, still highly excited, and struggling in the leash. Mean- 
while many crow^ded to the spot, especially followers of 
Conrade, and officers of the Stradiots, who, as they saw 
their leader lie gazing wildly on the sky, raised him up 
amid a tumultuary cry of — “Cut the slave and his houna 
to pieces ! ” 
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But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, was heard 
clear above all other exclamations — “ He dies the death 
who injures the hound ! He hath but done his duty, after 
the sagacity with which God and nature have endowed 
the brave animal. — Stand forward for a false traitor, thou 
Conrade. Marquis of Montserrat ! I impeach thee of 
treason.” 

Several of the Syrian leaders had now come up, and 
Conrade, vexation, and shame, and confusion struggling 
with passion in his manner and voice, exclaimed, “What 
means this ? — With what am I charged ? — Why this base 
usage, and these reproachful terms ? — Is this the league 
of concord which England renewed but so lately ? ” 

“Are the Princes of the Crusade turned hares or deers 
in the eyes of King Richard, that he should slip hounds 
on them ? ” said the sepulchral voice of the Grand Master 
of the Templars. 

“It must be some singular accident —same fatal mis- 
take” — said Philip of France, who rode up at the same 
moment. 

“Some deceit of the Eneniy,” said the Archbishop of 
Tyre. 

“ A stratagem of the Saracens,” cried Henry of Cham- 
pagne — “It were well to hang up the dog, and put the 
slave to the torture.” 

“ Let no man lay hand upon them,” said Richard, “ as 
he loves his own life ! — Conrade, stand forth, if thou 
darest, and deny the accusation wnioh this mute animal 
hath in his noble instinct brouglit against thee, of injury 
done to him, and foul scorn to England ?” 

“ I never touched the banner,” said Conrade hastily. 

“ Thy words betray thee, Conrade ! ” said Richard ; 
“for how didst thou know, save from conscious guilt, 
tliat the question is concerning the banner 1 ” 

“Hast thou then not kept the camp in turmoil on that 
and no other score?” answered Coniude ; “and dost thou 
impute to a prince and an ally a crime, which, after all, 
was probably committed by some paltry felon for the 
sake of the gold thread ? Or would st thou now impeach 
a confederate on the credit of a dog ? ” 

By this time the alarm was becoming general, so that 
Philip of France interposed. 

“ Princes and nobles,” he said, “you speak in presence 
of those whose swords will soon be at tlie throats of each 
other, if they hear their leaders at such terms together. 
In the name of Heaven, let us draw off, each his own 
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troops, into their separate quarter^ and ourselves meet 
an hour hence in the Pavilion of Council, to take some 
order in this new state of confusion.” 

“ Content,” said Kin^^ Richardj “ though I should have 
liked to have interrogated that caitiff while his gay doublet 
was yet besmirched with sand — But the pleasure of France 
shall be ours in this master.” 

The leaders separated as was i>roposed, each prince 
l)lacing himself at the head of his own forces ; and then 
was hoard on all sides the crying of war cries, and the 
sounding of gathering-notes upon bugles and trumpets, 
by which the diflerent stragglers were summoned to tiudr 
])rince’s banner ; and the troops were f liortly seen in mo- 
tion, t^ach taking different routes thiough the cainj) to 
theii* own quar<<us. But although any iinm§|dif^t(i act of 
violence was thus prevented, yet the accident which had 
talcen place dwelt on every mind ; and those foreigners 
who had tliat morning hailed Richard as the worthiest to 
lead their army, now resumed their prejudices against his 
pride and intolerance, while the English, conceiving the 
honour of their country connected with the quarrel, of 
which various reports had gone about, considered the 
natives of other countries jealous of the fame of England 
and her King, and disposed to undermine it by the meanest 
arts of intrigue. Many and various were the rumours 
spread upon the occasion, and there was one which averred 
that the Queen and her ladies had been much alarmed by 
(he tumult, and that one of them had swooned. 

The C/Ouncil assembled at the appointed hour. Conrade 
had in the meanwhile laid aside nis dishonoured dress, 
and with it the shame and confusion which, in spite of his 
talents and promptitude, had at first overwhelmed him, 
owing to the strangeness of the accident, and sudden- 
ness of the accusation. He was now robc'd like a prince, 
and entered the council -chamber attended by the Arch- 
duke of Austria, the Grand Masters both of the Temjne 
and of the Order of Saint John, and several other poten- 
tates, who made a show of supporting him and defending 
his cause, chiefly perhaps from political motives, or because 
they themselves nourished a personal enmity against 
llicnard. 

This appearance of union in favour of Conrade was far 
from influencing the King of England. He entered the 
Council with his usual indifference of manner, and in the 
same dress in which he had just alighted from horseback. 
He cast a careless and sotnewJuat scornful glance on the 
XX. — 17 
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leaders, who had with studied affectation arranged them- 
selves around Conrade, as if owning liis cause^ and in the 
most direct terms charged Conrade of Montserrat with 
having stolen the Banner of England, and wounded the 
faithful animal who stood in its defence. 

Conrade arose boldly to answer, and in despite, as he 
expressed himself, of man and brute, king or dog, avouched 
his innocence of the crime charged. 

“ Brother of England,” said Philip, who willingly as- 
sumed the character of moderator oi the assembly, “ this 
is an unusual impeachment. We do not hear you avou(;h 
your own knowledge of this matter, farther than your 
belief resting upon the demeanour of this hound towards 
the Marquis of Montserrat. Surely the word of a knight 
and a prince should bear him out against the barking of 
a cur h ” 

“ Royal brotlier,” returned Richard, “ recollect that the 
Almighty, who gave the dog to be companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested him with a nature 
nobh^ and incapable oi d(}ceit. He forgets neither friend 
nor foe—rememlxu'vS, and wit,h accuracy, both benelit and 
injury. He hath a share of man s intellig(*nce, but no share 
of man’s falscdiood. You jmiy bribe a soldier to shiy a man 
with his sword, or a witiu'ss to take life by false accusation ; 
but you cannot make a hound tear his ])enefac(,()r lu? is 
the friend of man, save hen man justly incurs his en- 
mity. i)i’ess yonder MaiHiuis in wh.it jieacock-robes you 
will -disguise his ai)pear;i,nco--aJU‘r his complexion with 
drugs and wash(‘,s —hide him amidst an hundred men — 1 
Mali y('t paavn my sceptre that tlie hound detects him, 
and expresses his resemtment, as you have this day Ixdield. 
This is no new incident, although a strange one. Mur- 
derers and robbers have been, ere now, convicted, and 
BufFored death under such evidence, and men have said 
that the finger of God was in it. In thine own land, 
royal brotlier, and upon such an occasion, the nnitter was 
tried by a solemn duel betwixt the man and tluj dog, Jis 
appellant and defendant in a challenge of murder. Tlie 
dog Moas victorious, the man M’as punished, and the crime 
was confessed. Credit me, royal brother, tliat hidden crimes 
have oft(‘n been brought to light by the testimony even 
of inanimate substances, not to mention animals far in- 
ferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who is the friend 
and companion of our race.’^ 

“>Such a duel there hath indeed been, royal brother,” 
ansNvered Philip, “and tliat in the reign of one of our 
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predecessors, to whom God be gracious. But it was in 
the olden time, nor can we hoid^ it a precedent fitting for 
this occasion. The defendant in that case was a private 
gentleman, of small rank oi respect ; his oJensive M'eapons 
were only a club, his defensWe a leathern jerkin. But 
we cannot degrade a prince to the disgrace of using such 
rude arms, or to the ignominy of such a combat.” 

“I never meant that you should,” said King Bichard ; 
“ it were foul play to hazard the good hound’s life against 
that of such a double-faced traitor as this Courade hath 
proved himself. But +here IBs our own glove — we appeal 
him to the combat in respect of ihe evidence we brought 
forth against him. A king, at least, is more than the 
mate of a marquis.” 

Conrade made no hasty cBort to seize on tlie pledge 
which Bichard '^ast into the middle of the assembly, and 
King Philip had time to reply, ere Uie Mai-quis made a 
motion to lift the glove. 

“ A king,” said he of Franvre, “ is as much more than a 
match for the Marquis Conrade, as a dog would be less. 
Boyal Bichard this cannot be permitted. You are the 
lead(jr of our expedition— the sword and buckler of Cliris- 
tendom.” 

“I protest against siu^h a combat,” said the Y(nu‘tian 
pitivcditore, “until the King of England shall bav(: rc'paid 
the fifty thousand bezants wbicli he is indebti^d to the 
republic. It enougli to be threatened with loss of 
our debt, should our debtor fall by tlie liands of the 
pagans, without the additional risk of his being slain 
in bra^ Is amongst Christians, concerning dogs and 
banners.” 

“And 1,” said William with the Long Sword. Earl of 
Salisbury, “protest in my turn agaiiast my royal brother 
periling his life, which is the property of the people of 
England, in such a cause. — Here, noble brother, receive 
back your glo\ e, and think onlv as if the wind had blown 
it from youi’ hand. Mine shall lie in its stead. A king’s 
son, though with the bar sini.ster on his shield, is at least 
a match for this marmoset of a marquis.” 

“ Princes and nobles,” said Conrade, “ I will not accept 
of Kin^ Bichard^s defiance. Pie hatn been chosen our 
leader against the Saracens, and if his consci<mco can 
answer the accusation of provoking an ally to the fi(dd on 
a quarrel so frivolous, imne, at least, cannot endure the 
reproach of accepting it. But touching his bastard 
brother, William of Woodstock, or against any other who 
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shall adopt, or shall dare to stand godfather to this most 
false charge, I will defend my honour in the lists, and 
prove whosoever impeaches it a false liar.” 

“ The Marquis of Montserrat,” said the Archbishop of 
Tyre, “ hath spoken like a wise and moderate gentleman ; 
and methinks this controversy might, without dishonour 
to finy party, end at this point.” 

“ Methinks it might so terminate,” said the King of 
France, “provided King Richard will recall his accusa- 
tion, as made u])on over slight groumls.” 

“Philip of France,” answered Cmur de Lion, “my 
words sliall never do my thoughts so much injury. I 
have charged yonder Conrade as a thief, who, under cloud 
of night, stole from its place the emblem of England’s 
dignity. I still believe aiid charge him to be such ; and 
when a day is appointed for the combat, doubt not that, 
since Conrade declines to meet us in person, I will find a 
champion to a]}pear in support of my challenge ; for thou, 
William, must not thrust thy long sword into this quarrel 
without our special license.” 

“ Since my rank makes me arbiter in this most unhappy 
matter,” said Philip of F ranee, “ I appoint the iifth day 
from hence for the decision thereof, oy way of combat, 
according to knightly usage — Richard King of England, 
to appear by his champion as appellant, and Conrade, 
Marquis of Montserrat, in his own person, as defendant. 
Yet J own, I know not where fo find neutral ground 
where such a quarrel may be fought out ; for it must not 
be in the neighbourliood of this camp, where the soldiers 
would make faction on the different sides.” 

“ It were well,” said Richard, “ to apply to the gener- 
osity of the royal Saladiii, since, heathen as he is, I have 
never known knight more fulfilled of nobleness, or to 
whose good faith we may so peremptorily intrust our- 
selves. I speak thus for those who may be doubtful of 
mishap —for myself, wherever I see my foe, I make that 
spot my battl e g round.” 

“ Be it so,” said Philip ; “ we will make this matter 
known to Saladin, although it be showing to an enemy 
the unhappy spirit of discord which we would willingly 
hide from even ourselves, w^ei’e it possible. Meanwhile, i 
dismiss this assembly, and charge you all, as Christian 
men and noble knights, that ye let this unhappy feud 
breed no farther brawling in the camp, but regard it as a 
thing solemnly referred to the judgment of God, to 
whom each of you should pray that ne y^ill dispose of 
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victory in the combat according to the truth of the 
quarrel ; and therewith may His will be done 1 ” 

“Amen, anien ! ’ was answered on ail sides ; while the 
Templar whispered the Maurns, “Conrade, wilt thou not 
add a petition to be delivered from the power of the dog, 
as the rsalmist hath it?” 

Peace, thou ! ” replied the Marquis ; “ there is a 

revealing demon abroad, which may re])ort, amongst 
other tidings, how far thou dost carry the motto of tliy 
order — Ftnatur Leo^ 

‘Thou wilt stand the brunt of challenge?” said the 
Tern plar. 

“Doubt me not,” said Conrade, “ i would not, indeed, 
have willingly met the iron arm of liichard himself, and 
I shame not ' o confess that I rejoice to be free of his 
encounter. But, from h:s bastard bi other downward, the 
man breathes not in his ranks whom 1 fear to meet.” 

“ It is well you are ro confident” continued the 
Templar ; “ iind in that case, the fangs of yonder hound 
have done more to dissolve this league of ])rinces, than 
either thy devices, or the dagger of the Cliaregite. Seest 
thou how, under a brow studiously overclouded, Philip 
cannot conceal the satisfaction whicli l)e feels at the 
prospect of release from the alliance which sat so heavy 
on him ? Mark how Henry of Champagne smiles to him- 
self, like a sparkling goblet of his owii wine — and see the 
chuckling delight of Austria, who thinks his quarrel is 
about to be avenged, without risk or trouble of his own. 
Hush, he approaches. — A. most grievous chance, most 
royal Austria, that these breaches in the walls of our 
Zion” 

“ If thou meanest this Crusade,” replied the Duke, “I 
would it were crumbled to pieces, ana each were safe at 
home ! — I speak this in coniidence.” 

“ But,” said the Marquis of Montserrak “to think this 
disunion should be maefe by the hands of King Pichard, 
for whose pleasure wo have been contented to cuidure so 
niucli, and to whom we have been as submissive as slaves 
to a master, in hopes that he would use his valour against 
our enemies, instead of exercising it upon our friends ! ” 

“I see not that lie is so much more valorous than 
others,” said the Archduke. “1 believe, had the noble 
Marquis met him in the lists, he would have had the 
better ; for, though the islander deals heavy blows with 
the polo-axe, he is not so very dexterous with tlie lance. 
1 should have cared little to have met him myself on our 
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old quarrel, had the of Christendom permitted to 
sovereign princes to breathe tlieraselves in the lists — And 
if thou desirest it, noble Marquis, I will myself be your 
godfather in this combat.” 

“And I also,” said (lie Grand Master. 

“ Come, then, and take your nooning in our tent, noble 
sirs,” said the Duke, “and we’ll speak of this business, 
over some right 7iiere7istein” 

They entered together accordingly. 

“ What said our patron find these great folks together ? ” 
said Jonas Schwanker to his companion, the spruch- 
sprecher, who had used the freedom to press nigh to his 
master when the council was dismissed, while the jester 
waited at a more respectful distance. 

“Sei'vant of Folly,” said the spruck-sprcchrry “moderate 
thy curiosity —it beseems not that I should tell to thee 
the counsels of our master.” 

“ Mfin of wisdom, you mistake,” answered Jonas ; “ wo 
are both the constant attendants on our patron, and it 
concerns us alike to know whether thou or 1 — Wisdom or 
Folly — have the deeper interest in liirn.” 

“lie told to the jManpiis,” answered the apnich-Kprerhc^ry 
“ and to the Grand Master, thfit he was aweary of these 
wars, and would be glad he was safe fit home.” 

“Thfit is a diawu cast, and counts for nothing in the 
game,” said the j<‘ster ; “ it was most wise to think thus, 
but great folly to tell it to otlna'S — proceed.” 

“ IL'i, hem !” said the sprtfc/i-f<p7rc/tr'r ; “he next said to 
them, that Itichard wiis not more valorous than others, or 
over dexterous in the tiltyard.” 

“Woodcock of my side,” said Sch wanker ; “this was 
egregious folly. What next ? ” 

“Nay, I am sonjething oblivious,” replied the man of 
wisdom — “ho invited them to a goblet of nierenMemJ’ 

“That hath a show of wisdom in it,” said Jonas, “thou 
may’st mark it to thy credit in the meantime ; but an he 
drink too much, as is most likely, I will have it pass to 
mine. Anything more ? ” 

“Nothing worth memory,” answered the orator, “only 
be wished lio had taken the occasion to meet llichard in 
the lists.” 

“Out upon it — out upon it ! ” said Jonas — “this is such 
dotage of folly, that I am wellnigh ashamed of winning 
the game by it — Nevertheless, fool as he is, we will follow 
him, most sage dipruch-sprecher, and have our share of the 
wine of nieremUinJ^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Yet this inconstancy Is such, 

As thou, too, shait adote; 

I co^il J not love *hee, love, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 

Montrosb'b Lbies. 

When King Richard returned to his tent, he coiiimanded 
the Nubian to be brought before him. He enttu ecl with 
hi.-’, usual ceremonial ri^verence, and, haying prostrated 
himself, remained standing before the King, in the atti- 
tude of a slave awaitinir the orders cf his master. It was 
perhaps well for him, that the ])reservation of his char- 
acter required his eyes to be fixed on the ground, since 
the keen glaime with which Richard for sonn? time sur- 
veyed him in silence, vyould, if fully encountered, have 
been dilTicult to sustain. 

“Thou caust wcdl of wood-craft,” said the King, after a 
pause, “and hast started thy game and brought him to 
I)ay, as aldy fis if Tristreui himself had taught tJiee.^ But 
this is not all— he must be brou;j;ht down at force. I 
myself would have liked to liave hnelled my liunting- 
spear at him. Tiiero are, it seems, resp(‘cts which jirevent 
this. Thou art about to returm to the camp of tlieSoldan, 
bearing a letter, requiring of his courtesy to appoint 
neutral ground for the clec^d of chivalry, and, should it 
consist with his pleasure, to concur with us in witnessing 
it. Now, speaking cor jectu rally, we think thou might’st 
iiiid in that camp some cavalier, wiio, for the love of 
truth, and Ids own augmentation of honour, will do battle 
with this same ti aitor of Montserrat ? ” 

The Nubian raised his eyes and fixed them on the King 
with a look of eager ardour ; tlien raised them to Heaven 
witli such solemn gratitude, that tho^ water soon glistened 
ill them— -then bent his head, as affirming wdiat Ricluu'd 
desired, and resumed his usual posture of submissive 
attention. 

“It is well,” said the King; “and I see thy desire to 
oblige me in this matter. And herein, I must needs say, 
lies the excellence of such a servant as thou, who hast 
not speech either to debate our purpose, or to require 

1 An universal tradition ascribed to Sir Tristrem, famous for his love of the 
fair Queen Yseult— the laws concernirijr the practice of wood-craft, or venerie, 
as it was called, beinjr those that related U) the rules of the chase, which were 
deemed of much consequence during the middle ages. (S.) 
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explanation of what we have determined. An English 
serving-man, in thy place, had given me his dogged ad- 
vice to trust the combat with some good lance of my 
household, who, from my brother Longsword downwards, 
are all on fire to do battle in my cause ; and a chattering 
Frenchman had made a thousand attempts to discover 
wherefore I look for a champion from the camp of the 
infidels. But thou, my silent agent, canst do mine errand 
without questioning or comprehending it; with thee to 
hear, is to obey.” 

A bend of the body, and a genuflection, were the ap- 
propriate answer of tlu^ Ethiopian to these observations. 

“ And now to another point,” said the King, and speak- 
ing suddenly and rapidly. — “Have you yet seen Edith 
riantagenet ? ” 

The mute looked up as in the act of being about to 
speak, — nay, his lips had begun to utter a distinct nega- 
tive, — when the abortive attempt died away in the im- 
periect murmurs of the dumb. 

“ Why, lo you there ! ” said the King. “ The very sound 
of the name of a royal maiden, of beauty so surpassing as 
that of our lovely cousin, seems to have power enough 
wellnigh to make the dumb speak. What miracles then 
might her eye work upon such a subject! 1 will make 
the experiment, friend slave. Thou shalt see this choice 
beauty of our court, and do the errand of the princely 
Soldan.” 

Again a ioyful glance—again a. genufl(‘ction — but, as he 
ai'ose, the Iving laid his hand lieavily on his shoulder, and 
])roceeded with stern gravity thus. — “ Let me in one thing 
warn you, my sable envoy. Even if thou should’st feel 
that the kindly influence of her, wdiom thou art soon to 
behold, should loosen the bonds of thy tongue, presently 
imprisoned, as the good 8oldan expresses it, within the 
ivory walls of its castle, beware how thou changest thy 
taciturn character, or speakest a word in her presence, 
even if thy powers of utterance were to be miraculously 
restored. Believe me, that I should have thy tongue ex- 
tracted by tlie roots, and its ivory palace, that is, 1 pi e- 
.sume, its range of teeth, drawn out one by one. Where- 
fore, be wise and silent still.” 

The Nubian, so soon as the King had removed his 
heavy grasp from his shoulder, bent his head, and laid his 
hand on his lips, in token of silent obedience. 

But Kichard again laid his hand on him more gently, 
and added, “This behest we lay on thee as on a slave. 
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Wert thou knight and gentleman, we would require thine 
honour in pledge of thy silence, which is one especial 
condition of our present trust ” 

The Ethiopian rnised his body proudiy, looked full at 
the King, and laid his riglit hrna on lus heart. 

Richard tlien summoned his chamberhtin. 

‘‘Go, Keville,'’ he snid, “ with tliis slave, to the tent of 
our royal consort, and say it is our pleasure that ho have 
an audience — a private audience — of om* cousin Edith. 
He is charged with a commission to lior. Thou canst 
show him the way also, iu ease he requin^a thy guidance, 
though thou may’st have observed it is wonderful how 
familiar he already seems to be witL the purlieus of our 
ramp. — And thou, too. friend Ethiop,” the King continued, 
“ what thou dost, do quickly, and return hither within 
the half hour.’’ 

“I stand discovered,” thought the seeming Nubian, as, 
with downcast looks and folded arms, he followed the 
hasty stride of Neville towards the teiit of Queen Beren- 
garia. — “ I stand undoubtedly discovered and unfolded to 
King Richard ; yet I cannot perceive that his resentment 
is hot against me. If I understand his words, and surely 
it is impossible to misinterpret them, lie gives me a noble 
chance of redeeming my honour upon tlio crest of tliis 
false Marquis, whose guilt I read in his craven eye^ and 
quivering lip, when the charge was made against him. — 
Roswal, faithfully hast thou served thy master, and most 
dearly shall thy wrong be avenged I— But what is tlio 
meaning of my present permission to look upon her, 
whom 1 had despaired ever to see again?— And why, or 
how, can the royal Flantagenet consent that I should 
see his divine kinswoman, either as the messenger of the 
heathen Saladin, or as the guilty exile whom lie so lately 
expelled from his camp— his audacious avowal of the 
aflection which is his pride, being the greatest enhance- 
ment of his guilt? That Richard should consent to her 
receiving a letter from an infidel lover, by the hands of 
one of such disproportioned rank, are either of them 
circumstances equally incredible, and, at the same time, 
inconsistent witn each other. But Richard, when un- 
moved by his heady passions, is liberal, generous, and 
truly noble, and as such I will deal with him, and act 
according to his instructions, direct or implied, seeking 
to know no more than may gradually unfold itself with- 
out my officious enquiry. To liim who has given jiie so 
brave an opportunity to, vindicate my tarnished honour, 
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I owe aequiescenre and o]>edit‘nco. and, painful as it may 
be, t he debt shall be paid. And yet,” — thus the proud 
swelling of his heart farther suggested, — “Cceur de Lion, 
as he is called, might have measured the feelings of others 
l)y liis own. I urge an address to his kinswoman ! /, 

wlio never spoke word to her when I took a royal prize 
from her hand — when I was accounted not the lowest in 
feats of chivalry among the defenders of the Cross ! I 
approach her when in a base disguise', and in a servile 
hal)it — and, alas ! when my actual condition is that of a 
slave, witli a spot of dishonour on that which was once 
my shield ! I do this ! He little knows me. Yet I thank 
him for the opportunity which may make us all better 
acquainted with (‘ach otner.” 

As he arrived at this conclusion, they paused before 
the entrance of the Queen’s i)avilion. 

They were of course admitted by the guards, and 
Neville, leaving the Nubian in a small apartment, or 
antechamber, which was but too well remembered by 
him, ))assecl into that which wuis used as the Qutjen’s 
presence-cliamber. He communicated his royal master’s 
pleasure in a low and respectful tone of voice, very 
ditferent from the bluntness of Thomas de Yaux, to 
whom Jlichard was every tiling, and the rest of the court, 
including Herengaria lierself, was nothing. A burst of 
laugliter followed the communication of ins errand. 

“And what like is the Nubian slave, who comes am- 
bassador on such an errand from the Soldan? — a Negro, 
])e Niiville, is he not?” said a female voice, easily recog- 
nized for that of i’erengaria. “A Negro, is he mot, De 
Neville, with black skin, a head curled like a ram’s, a fiat 
nose, and blubber lips— lia, worthy Sir Henry?” 

“ Let not your Grace forget the shin-bones,’’ said another 
voice, “bent outwards like the edge of a Saracen scimitar.” 

“ Rather like the bow of a Cupid, since he comes upon 
a lover’s errand,” said tlie Queen. “ Gentle Neville, thou 
art ever prompt to jdeasure us poor women, who have so 
little to pass away our idle moments. We must see this 
messenger of love. Turks and Moors have I seen many, 
but Negro never.” 

“ I am creat(?d to obey your Grace’s commands, so you 
will bear me out with my sovereign for doing so,” an- 
swered the debonair knigiit. “Yet, let me assure your 
Grace, you will see somewhat different from what you 
expect.’^ 

“ So much the better-uglier yet than our imaginations 
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can fancy, yet the chosen lovc-niessciiger of this gallant 
Sold an ! ” 

‘‘Gracious madam,” said the Lady Caiista, “may I im- 
j)Iore you would permit tlie food knight to carry this 
messenger st^*aight to tlie Lady Edith, to whom his cre- 
dentials arc addressed ? We have already escaped hardly 
for such a frolic.” 

“ Escaped ? ’’— repeated the Queen, scornfully. “ Yet 
tliou mayst ho right, Caiista, in thjT- caution — let this 
Nubian, as thou callest him, liist do ln‘s errand to our 
cousin— Besides, he is mute too— is iie not ?” 

“He is, gracious madam,’’ answered tlio knight. 

“llo^yal sport have these E: stei u hidies,” said Beren- 
gana, “attended by those before whom they may say 
anything, yet iio can I’cpcirt nothing. Whereas in our 
camp, as the Pi-elate of 8.dnt nude’s is wont to say, a bird 
of the air will carry the matter.” 

“Because,” said De Neville, “your Grace forgets that 
you speak within canvass walls.” 

The voices sunk o)\ this observation, and after a little 
whispering, the Englisli knight again returmal to the 
Ethiopian, and made him a sign to follow. Ho did so, 
and Neville conducted him to a pavilion, ]utched some- 
what apart from that of the (iucen, for* the accommodation, 
it seemed, of the Lady Editli and her attendants. One of 
her Coptic maidens received tlie message coinmuiiicated 
by Sir Henry Neville, and, in the spac(' of a very few 
minutes, the Nubian w'as ushered into Edith’s presence, 
wdiile Neville was left on the outside of tho tent. The 
slave who introduced him witlidrew on a signal from her 
mistress, and it was with humiliation, not of tho posture 
only, but of the very inmost soul, that the unfortunate 
knight, thus strangely disguised, threw himself on one 
knee, with looks bent on the ground, and arms folded on 
his bosom, like a criminal who expects his doom. Edith 
was clad in the same maimer as when she received King 
Richard, her long transparent dar'k veil hanging around 
her like the shade of a summer night on a beautiful land- 
scape, disguising and rendering obscure the beauties 
which it could not hide. She held in her hand a silver 
lamp, fed with some aromatic spirit, which burned with 
unusual brightness. 

When Ecfith came within a step of the kneeling and 
motionless slave, she held the light towards his face, as if 
to peruse his features more attentively, then turned from 
him, and placed her lamp so as to throw tho shadow of 
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his face in profile upon the curtain wliich hung beside. 
She at length spoke in a voice composed, yet deeply sor- 
rowful 

“ Is it you ?— Is it indeed you, bravo Knight of the 
Leopard — gallant Sir Kenneth of Scotland— is it indeed 
vou? — thus servilely disguised — thus surrounded by an 
hundred dangers?” 

At hearing the tones of his lady’s voice thus unex- 
pectedly addressed to him, and in a tone of compassion 
approaching to tenderness, a corresponding reply rushed 
to the knight’s lips, and scarce could Richard’s commands, 
and his own promised silence, prevent his answering, that 
the sight he saw, the sounds ne just heard, were sullicient 
to recompense the slavery of a life, and dangers which 
threatened that life every hour. He did recollect himself, 
however, and a deep and impassioned sigh was his only 
reply to the high-born Edith’s question. 

“I see—I know I have guessed right ” — continued Edith. 
“ I marked you from your first appearance near tlie plat- 
forni on which I stood with the Queen. I knew, too, youi’ 
valiant hound. >She is no true lady, and is unworthy of 
the service of such a knight as thou art, from whom dis- 
guises of dress or hue could conceal a faithful servant. 
Speak, then, without fear, to Edith Plantagenet. She 
knows how to grace in adversity the good knight who 
servt^.d, honoured, and did deeds of arms in her name, 
when fortune befri(‘ndod him. — Still silent ! Is it fear or 
shame that keeps thee so? Fear should be unknown to 
thee ; and for sliame, let it remain with those who have 
wronged thee.” 

The knight, in despair at being obliged to play the 
mute in an interview so interesting, could only express 
his mortification by sighing deeply, and laying his finger 
upon his lips. Edith stepped back, as if somewhat dis- 
pleased. 

“What!” she said, “the A.siatic mute in very deed, as 
well as in attire ? This I looked not for — Or thou may’st 
scorn me, perhaps, for thus boldly acknowledging that I 
have heediully observed the homage thou hast paid me ? 
II (fid no unworthy thoughts of Edith on that account. 
She knows well the bounds which reserve and modesty 
prescribe to high-born maidens, and she knows when and 
hovy far they should give place to gratitude — to a sincere 
desire that it were in her power to repay services and 
re})air injuries, arising from the devotion which a good 
knight bore towards her.— Why fold thy hands together, 
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and wring them with so much passion Can it he,” she 
added, shrinking back at the idea— ‘‘that their cruelty 
lias actually deprived thee of speech ? Thou shakest thy 
head. Be it a spell — be it obstinacy, I question thee no 
farther, but leave thee ^o do thine errand after thine own 
fashion. I also can be mute.” 

The disguised knight nir de an action as if at once 
lamenting liis own condition, and deprecating her dis- 
pleasure, while at the saino time bo presented to her, 
wrapped, as usual, in line silk and cloth of gold, the letter 
of the Soldnn. 8ne took it, survej^ed ih cai'elcssly, then 
laid it aside, and bmuling her eyes once inoie on the 
knight, she said in alow tone — ‘‘Not even a word to do 
thine errand lo me?” 

He ])resse(l both his hands to his brew, as if to intimate 
the pain which he felt at being iinalde to obey her ; but 
she turned from him in anger. 

“ Begone ! ” she said. “ 1 have spoken enough — too 
much — to one who will not v aste on me a word in reply. 
Begone !- and say, if I have wronged thee, 1 have doiK^ 
penance ; for if 1 have been the unhappy means of 
dragging thee down from a station of honour, I have, in 
this interview, forgotten my own worth, and lowered 
myself in thy eyes and in my own.” 

81ie covered her eyes with her hand, and seemed deei)ly 
agitated. Sir Kenneth would have approached, but she 
waved him back. 

“Stand off! thou whose soulHeaven hath suited to its new 
station ! Aught less dull and fearful than a slavish mulu 
had spoken a word of gratitude, were it but to reconcile 
me to my own degradation. Why pause you ? — l)egone ! ” 

The disguised knight almost involuntarily looked to- 
wards the letter as an apology for jirotracting his stay. 
She snatched it up, saying, in a tone of irony and con- 
tempt, “I had forgotten —the dutiful slave waits an 
answer to his message. — How’s tt:is — froTii tlie Soldan ! ” 

She hastily ran over the contents, which were expressed 
both in Arabic and French, and wiien she had done, she 
laughed in hitter anger. 

“ Now this passes imagination ! ” she said ; “no jongleur 
can show so deft a transmutation I His legerdemain can 
transform zechins and bezants into doits and maravedies • 
but can his art convert a Christian knight, ever esteemed 
among the bravest of the Holy Crusade, into the dust- 
kissing slave of a heathen Soldan — the bearer of a Paynim’s 
insolent proposals to a Christian maiden— nay, forgetting 
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the laws of honourable chivalry, as well as of religion ! 
But it avails not talking to the willing slave of a heathen 
hound. Tell your master, when his scourge shall have 
found thee a tongue, that which thou hast seen me do.” — 
So saying, she threw the Soldan’s letter on the ground, 
and placed her foot upon it — “ And say to him, that Edith 
Plantagenet scorns the homage of an unchristeiied Pagan.” 

With these words she was about to shoot from the 
knight, when, kneeling at her feet in bitter agony, he 
ventured to lay his hand upon her robe, and oppose lier 
departure. 

“ Heard st thou not what I said, dull slave?” she said, 
turning short round on him, and speaking with emphasis ; 
“ tell tlie heathen Soldan, thy master, that I scorn his suit 
as much as I despise the prostration of a worthless rene- 
gade to religion and chivalry — to (irod and to his lady ! ” 

So saying, she burst from him, tore her garment from 
his grasp, and left the tent. 

The voice of Neville, at the same time, summoned him 
from without. Exhausted find stupihed by the distress 
he h.'id undergone during tliis interview, from wliich he 
could only have extricated Inmself by breach of the 
engagement wliich he liad fonned with Ring Bicliard, the 
unfortunate knight .stMgg(u*ed rather jliaii walked after 
the English baron, till they ri'iiclied the loyal pavilion, 
before wliich a party of borsemi j had just dismounted. 
There was light ana motion witin ■, the tent, and when 
Neville entered with liis disguised r t^A odant, they found 
the King, with several of his nobility, engaged in welcom- 
ing those who were newly arrived. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

i 

“ The tears I shed must ever fall 11 
I weep not for an absent swain. 

For time may hapjuer luairs recall. 

And parted lovers meet again, 

** I weep not for the silent dead, 

Their pains are jiast, their sorrows o’er, 

And those that lt)ved their stops must trtad, 

Wlien death shall join to i>art no more.’* 

But worse than absence, worse than death, 

She wept her lover’s sullied fame, 

And, fired with all the i»ride of^birth. 

She wept a soldier’s injured name. 

Ballad. 

The frank and bold voice of Richard was heard in 
joyous grat Illation. 
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** Thomas do Vaux ! stout Tom of the Gills i by the 
head of King Henry, thou art welcome to me as ever was 
flask of wine to a jolly toper ! I should scarce have 
known how to order rny battle array, iv less I had thy 
bulky form in mine eye as a L'lnd-mark to form my ranks 
upon. We shall have blows anon, Thomas, if the saints 
be gracious to us ; and had we fought in thine absence, 
I would have looked to hear of thy being found iianging 
upon an elder-tree.” 

“1 should have borne my disanpointment with more 
Christian patience, I tnist,” said Thomas de, Vaux, “than 
to l.ave died the death of an apostate. Hut 1 tluvnk your 
Grace for my welcome, which is the inc)r(5 genei'ous, as io 
respects a banquet of blows, of which, sav ing your j)l(‘asurf‘, 
you are ever too apt to engross the Jai’ger share ; hut hero 
nave I brought one, to whom your Grace will, 1 know, 
give a yet warmer welcome.” 

Tlio person who now stepped forward to make obeisance 
to llichard, was a young man of low' stature and slight 
form. His dj'ess was as modest as his ligure was unim- 
pressive, but he bore on his bonnet a gf>ld Imckhi, witli a 
gem, the lustres of which could only be rivalled by the 
brilliaiu^y of the eye which the honm t shachnl. It wa.s 
the? only striking ieature in liis eountenanca^ ; but when 
0110(5 noticed, it ever made a strong imja*ession on lla^ 
spectator. About his nf‘ck thei'o hung in a sea, if of sky- 
blue silk a as it was calJ(^.d, - that is, tlie k('y with 

which a harp is tuned, and which was of solid gold. 

This personage wa:>uld have kiH^(ded reverc^ntly to 
flichard, but the monarch raised him in joyful hast(‘, 
pressed him to his bosom warmly, and kissed him on 
eitluT side of the face. 

“ illondel de Nesle ! ” he exclaimed joyfully — “ welcome 
from Cyprus, my king of minstnts ! — welcome to the 
King of Englaiidf, who rates not his owm dignity more 
liiglily than he does tliine. I have b(5en sick, man, and, 
by my soul, 1 believe it was for lack of tluM^ ; for, wei’e I 
half w^ay to the gate of Heaven, iiK^thinks thy strains 
could call me back. — And what new's^ rny gentle mast-fu-, 
from the land of the lyre? Anytliing fresli from the 
trouveuTS of Provence? — anything from the minstnds of 
merry Normandy i -above all, hast thou thyself been busy? 
— Bub I need not ask thee — thou canst not be idle, if thou 
w'ouldst— thy noble qualities are like a lir(5 burning 
witliin, and compel thee to pour thyself out in music and 
SOI nr.” 
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“Something I have learned, and something I have 
done, noble King,” answered the celebrated Blondel, with 

retiring modestjr, which all Richard’s Enthusiastic 
admiration of his skill had been unable to banish. 

“We will hear thee, man — we will hear thee instantly,” 
said the King ; — then touching Blondel’s shoulder kindly, 
he added, “that is, if thou art not fatigued with thy 
journey ; for I would sooner ride my best horse to death, 
than injure a note of thy voice.” 

“ My voice is, as over, at the service of my royal patron,” 
said Blondel ; “but your Majesty,” he added, loolking a,t 
some papers on the table, “seems more importantly 
engaged, and the hour waxes late.” 

“ Not a whit, man, not a whit, my dearest Blondel. I 
did but sketch an array of battle against the Saracens, a 
tiling of a moment — almost as soon done as the routing 
of them.” 

“Methinks, however,” said ‘'Thomas de Vaux, “it were 
not unfit to enquire what soldiers your Grace hath to 
array. I bring reports on that subject from Ascalon.” 

“Thou art a mule, Thomas,” said the King — “a very 
mule for dulness and obstinacy ! — Come, nobles — a hall— 
a hall ! — range ve ai'ound him — Give Blondel the tabouret 
—Where is his liarp-bearer ? — or, soft — lend him my harp, 
his own may be damaged by the journey.” 

“I would your Grace would take my report,” said 
Thomas de Vaux. “ I have ridden far, and have more list 
to my bed than to have my ears tickled.” 

1 %// ears tickled ! ” said the King ; “ that must be with 
a woodcock’s f(?ath,er, and not with sweet sounds. Hark 
thee, Thomas, do thine ears know the singing of Blondel 
from the braying of an ass?” 

“In faith, my liege,” replied Thomas, “I cannot well 
say; but, setting Blondel out of the question, who is a 
born gentleman, and doubtless of high acquirements, I 
shall never, for the sake of your Grace^s question, look on 
a minstrel, but 1 shall tliink upon an ass.” 

“And might not your manners,” said Richard, “have 
excepted me, who am a gentleman born as well as 
Blondel, and, like him, a guild-brother of the Joyeuse 
science ? ” 

“Your Grace should remember,” said De Vaux, smiling, 
“ that ’tis useless asking for manners from a mule.” 

“Most truly spoken,” said the King ; “and an ill-con- 
ditioned animal thou art. — But come hither, master mule, 
aud be unloaded, that thou mayst get thee to thy litter,^ 
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without anv music beiu^ wasted on thee. — Meantime, do 
thou, good brother of Salisbury, go to our consort’s tent, 
and tell her that Blondel has arrived, with his budget 
fraught with the newest minstrelsy — Bid her come hither 
instantly, and do thou escort liei, and see that our cousin, 
Edith Plantag3net, remain net behind.” 

His eye then rested fo^ a moment on the NuHan, with 
that expression of doubtful meaning, which his counte- 
nance usually displayed when he looked at hi:u. 

“ Ha, our silent and secret messenger returned ? — Stand 
up, Jave, behind the back of De Neville, and thou shalt 
hear presently sounds which will nuakc thee bless God that 
he afflicted thee rather with dumbness vhan deafness.” 

So saving, he turned f’^om the rest of the com])any to- 
wards De Vaux, and plunged instantly into the military 
chitails which thac baron laid before him. 

About the time that the lord of Gilsland had finished 
his audience^ a messenger announced that the Queen and 
her attendants wei-e approaching the royal tent. — “ A 
flask of wine, ho ! ” said the King ; “ of old King Isaac’s 
long-saved Cyprus, which we won when w^e stormed 
Famagosta — fill to the stout Lord of Gilsland. gentles 
— a more careful and faithful servant never had any 
prince.” 

‘‘lam glad,” said Thomas do Vaux, “that your Grace 
finds the mule a useful slave, though his voice be less musi- 
cal than horse-hair or wire.” 

“ What, thou canst not yet digest that quip of the mule ? ” 
said Bichard. “ Wash it down with a brimming flagon, 
man, or thou will choke upon it. — Why^ so — well pulled !— 
and now I will tell thee, thou art a soldier as well as I, and 
we must brook each other’s jests in the hall, as each other’s 
blows in the tourney, and love each other the harder wo 
hit. By my faith, if thou didst not hit me as hard as I 
did thee in our late encounter ! thou gavest all thy wit to 
the thrust. But here lies the difference betwixt thee and 
Blondel. Thou art but my comrade — I might say n)y 
pupil— in the art of war; Blondel is my master in the 
science of minstrelsy and music. To lliee I permit the 
fi eedom of intimacy — to him I must do reverence, as to my 
superior in his art. Come, man, he not peevish, but re- 
main and hear our glee.”^ 

“ To see your Majesty in such cheerful mood, ’ said the 
Lord of Gilsland, “by my faith, I could remain till Blondel 
had achieved the great Bomance of King Arthur, which 
lasts for three days.” 

XX , — 18 
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We will not tax your patience so dee])Iy/’ said the 
King. “But seoj yonder glare of torches without shows 
that our consort approaches — Away to receive her, man, 
and win thyself grace in the brightest eyes of (Christendom. 
Nay, never stop to adjust thy cloak. See, thou hast let 
Neville come between the wind and the sails of thy 
galley!” 

“ lie was never before me in the field of battle,” said De 
Vaux, not greatly pleased to see himself anticipated by 
the more active service of the chamberlain. 

“ No, neither he nor anyone went before thee there, my 
good Tom of the dills,” said the King, “ unless it was oui^- 
self, now and then.” 

“Ay, my liege,” said De Vaux, “and let us do justice to 
the unfortunate; — the unha])py Knight of the Leopard 
hfith been before me, too, at a season ; for, look you, he 
weighs less on horseback, and so” 

“llush 1 ” said the King, interrupting him in a peremp- 
tory tone — “ not a word of him !” — and instantly stepped 
forward to greet his royal consort ; and wlnm ho had done 
so, he presented to her Blondel, as idjig of minstrelsy, and 
his Jiiastev in the gay science. Berengaria, who well knew 
that her royal Jmsband’s ])assion for poetry jind music 
elmost equalled his apj>etite for warlike f;nne, and that 
Blondel was his especial favourite, took ajixious care to 
I’eceive him with all the lladtering distiiictioTis due to 
OIK*, whom the King dolighted to honour. Yet it was evi- 
dent, that, tliougli Blondel made suitable redurns to the 
compliments showered on him sometliing too abundantly 
by the roy;il b(;auty, he owned xvith deeper rexenmee 
and n)or(i liumble gratitude the sinq)ie and graceful wel- 
coiiK* of Edith, whose kindly greeting appeared to him, 
j)er}iaps, sincere in proportion to its brevity and simplicity. 

Both the Queen and her royal husband weje aware of 
this distinction, and llichard, seeing his consort somewhat 
])i(juc(l at the preference assigned to his cousin, by which 
jM'rliajrs he himself did not feel much grati lied, said in the 
lie.-iring of botli, — “We minstrels, Berengaria, as thou 
niayst see by the bearing of our master Blondel, pay more 
reverence to a severe judge, like our kinswoman, than to a 
kindly partial friend, like thyself, who is willing to take 
our wortli u})on trust.” 

Edith was moviH by this sarcasni of her royal kinsman, 
and luvsitated not to reply, that, “To be a harsh ana 
.scv(M e judge, was not an attribute proper to her alone of 
all tiie Idantagcnets.” 
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She had perhaps said more, having some touch of the 
temper of that liouse, which, deriving their name and 
cognisance from the lowly broom (Fianta Gt listaX assumed 
as an emblein of humility, were perhaps one of the 
proudest families that ever ruied in England ; but her 
''ye, when kindling in her n-ply, suddoiily caught those 
of tJie Nubian, although he endeavoured to conci'al him- 
xself behind the ncbles who were piesent, and she sunk 
upon a seat, turning so pale, that the Queen Px'rengaria 
deemed licrself obliged to call fo” Vvatei- and essences, 
and to go through the other ceremonies apju’opnate to a 
lady’s swoon. Richard, who better esti?nated Editli’s 
strength of mind, callecl to Blonde! to assume his seat 
and commence his lay, declaring tlutt minstrelsy was 
worth every other* recipe to recall a Plantngenet to life. — 
“Sing us,” ho said, ‘‘that song of tbe Bloody Vest, of 
which thou didst formerly give mo the argument, ere I 
left Cyprus ; thou must te perfect in it by this time, or, 
as our yeomen say, thy bow is broken.” 

The laixious eye of the minstrel, however, dwelt on 
Edith, and it was not till he observed her returning 
colour that he obeyed the repeat(‘d commands of the 
King. Then, accompanying his voices with tlie harp, so 
as to grace, but yet not drown, the sense of what he sung, 
ho chanted in a sort of recitative, one of those ancient 
adventures of love and knighthoocl, which were wont of 
yore to win th(^ public attention. ^ 8o soon as he began to 
})rplude, the^ insignificance of his persona] appearance 
seemed to disappear, and his countenance glowed with 
energy and inspiration. His full, manly, mellow voice, so 
absolutely under command of the purest taste, tlirilled on 
eveiy ear, and to every heart. Richard, rejoiced as after 
victory, called out the appropriate summons for silence, 

Lieten, lords, in bower and hall ; 

while with the zeal of a patron at once and a pupil, he 
ari-anged the circle around, and hushed them into silence ; 
and he himself sat down wdth an air of expectation and 
interest, not altogether unmixed with the gravity of the 
professed critic. The eourti(*.rs turned their eye.s on the 
King, that they might be ready to trace and imitate the 
emotions his features should expniss, and Tliomas de Vaux 
yawned tremendously, as one who submitted unwillingly 
to a wearisome penance. The song of Blondel was of 
course in the Norman language ; but the verses which 
follow, express its meaning ana its manner. 
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Blootg JJcsst. 

'Twas near the fair city of Bencvent, 

When the sun was settinpr on bough and bent, 

And knights were preparing in bower and tent, 

On the eve of the Baptist’s tournament ; 

When in Lincoln green a stripling gont. 

Well seeming a page by a princess sent, 

Wander’d the camp, and, still as he went. 

Enquired for the Englishman, Thomas a Kent. 

Far hath he fared, and farther must fare. 

Till he finds his pavilion n<»r stately nor rare — 

Little save iron and steel was there ; 

And, as lacking the coin to pay armourer’s care, 

With his sinewy arms to the shoulders bare. 

The good knight with hammer and file did repair 
The mail that to-morrow must see him wear, 

For the honour of Saint John and his lady fair. 

“ Thus speaks my lady,” the page said he. 

And the knight bent lowly both head and knee, 

“ She is Henevent’s Princess so high in degree, 

And thou art as lowly as knight may well be — 

He that would climb so lofty a tree. 

Or spring such a gulf os divides her from thee, 

Must dare some high deed, by which all men may sec 
His ambition is back'd by his hie cliivalrie. 

“Therefore thus speaks my lady,” the fair page he said, 

And the knight lowly louted with hand and with head, 

“ Fling asi(io the good armour in which thou art clad. 

And don thou this weed of her night gear instead, 

For a hauberk of steel, a kirtle of thread : 

And charge, thus attired, in the tournament dread. 

And fight as thy wont is where most blood is shed, 

And bring honour away, or remain with the dead." 

Untroubled in his look, and untroubled in ids breast, 

The knight the weed hath taken, and reverently hath kissed 
“ Now blessed be the monient, the messenger l)C blest ! 

Muc;h honour’d do 1 hold me in my lady’s liigh behest ; 

And say unto my lady, in this dear night-weed dress’d, 

To the best armed champion I will not veil my crest ; 

But if I liv'e and bear me well ’tis her turn to take the test.” 

Here, gentles, ends the foremost fytte of the Lay of the Bloody Vest. 

“Thou hast changed the measure upon us unawares in 
that last couplet, niy Bloiidel ? ” said the King. 

“Most true, my lord,” said Blondel. “I rendered the 
verses from the Italian of an old harper, whom I met in 
Cyprus, and not having had time either to translate it 
accurately, or commit it to memory, I am fain to supply 
gaps in the mii.sic and the verse as I can nj^on the spur of 
the moment, as j^ou see boors mend a quickset fence with 
a fagot.” 

“Nay, on my faith,” said the King, “ I like these rattling 
rolling Alexandrines — methinks they come more twaiig- 
ingly off to the music than that briefer measure.” 
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“Botli are licensed, as is well known to your Grace,” 
answered Blondel. 

“They a^e so, Blondel,” said Richard ; “yet methinks 
tlie scene, where there is like to be lighting, will go best 
mi in these feanio thundering Alexandrines, which sound 
like the charge of cavalry ; while the other measure is 
but like ihe sidelong andde of a lady’s palfrey.” 

“It shall be as your Grace pleases,” replied Blondeh and 
began again to prelude. 

“Nay, first cherish thy fancy wiili a cup of fiery Chios 
wine,” said the King , “and hark tnee, I would have thee 
ding away that ne.w-fangled restriction of thir.e, of ter- 
minating in accurate and sina’ar rhync'S. They are a 
constraint on thy flow uf fancy, and make thee resemble 
a man dancing in fetb-rs.” 

“The fetters '.re easily flung off, at least,” said Blondel, 
again sweeping his hngers o'^er the strings, as one who 
^\ ould rather have played than listened to criticism. 

“But why put them on, man?” continued the King — 
“Wherefore thrust thy genius into iron bracelets? I 
marvel how you got forward at all — I am sure 1 should 
not have been able to compose a stanza in yonder ham- 
pered measure.” 

Blondel looked down and busied himself with the strings 
of his harp, to hide an involuntary smile which crept 
over his features ; but it escaped not Richard’s ohserva- 
tiou. 

“ By my faith, thou laugh’st at me, Blondel,” ho said ; 
“and, ill good truth, every man deserves it, who presumes 
to play the master when he should be the pupil ; but wo 
kings get bad habits of self-opinion. — Come, on with thy 
lay, dearest Blondel — on after tliine own fashion, better 
than aught that we can suggest, though we must needs 
be talking.” 

Blondel resumed the lay ; but, as extemporaneous com- 
position was familiar to him, he iaik^d not to comply with 
the King’s hints, and was perhaps not displeased to show 
with how much ease he could new-model a poem even 
while in the act of recitation. 

Bloohg Uest. 

Fyttb Skoond. 

Thk Baptist’s fair morrow beheld gallant feats— 

There was winning of honour, and losing of seats— 

'fhere was hewing with falchions, and Hpiintering of staves, 

The victors won glory, the won graves. 
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O, many a knig’ht there foiigrht bravely and well, 

Yet one was accounted his peers to excel. 

And ’twas he whose sole armour on body and breast, 

Seem’d the weed of a damsel when bound for her rest. 

There were some dealt him wounds that were bloody and sore, 
But others respected his pliffht, and forbore. 

It is some oath of honour,” they said, “ and I trow, 

'Twere unknishtly to slay him achieving* his vow.” 

Then the Prince, for his sake, bade the tournament cease. 

He flung down his warder, the i rii!ii|>i;t'< fUiig peace; 

And the judges declare, and v--inp-.-titor.-: jiciti. 

That the Knight of the Night-gear was first in the field. 

The feast it was nigh, and the mass it was nigher, 

When before the fair Princess low louted a squire, 

And deliver’d a garment unseemly to view, 

With sword-cut and Hj)ear-thru6t, all hack’d and pierced through ^ 
All rent and all tatter’d, all clotted with blood, 

With foam of the horses, with dust, and with mud. 

Not the point of that lady’s small finger, I ween, 

Could have rested on spot was unsullied and clean. 

“ Tliis token my master, Sir Thomas a Kent, 

Restores to the Princess of fair Benevent ; 

He that cUmb.s the tall tree has wcni right to the fruit, 

He that leaves the wide gulf should })revail in his suit; 

Through life’s utmost peril the i)riji!:e I Viave won, 

And now must the faith of my mistress he shown ; 

For she who prompts knights on such danger to run. 

Must avouch his true service in front of the sun. 

“ ‘ I restore,' says my master, * the garment I’ve worn. 

And I claim of the Princess to don it in turn ; 

For its stains and its rents she should prize it tlie more, 

Since by shame ’tis unsullied, though crimson’d witli gore.*” 

Tlien deep blush’d the Princess yet kissed she and press'd 
The bloou-af)otted robes to her Ii|>s and her breast. 

“Go tell my true knight, church and chamber shall show. 

If I value the blood on this garment or no.” 

And when it was time for the nobles to pass. 

In solemn pro<'ession to minster and inass, 

’I’he first walk'd the Princess in purj)lc and pall. 

But the blood-besmear’d night robe she wore over all ; 

Aiul eke, in the hall, where they all sat at dine. 

When she knelt to her father and proffered the wine, 

Over all her rich robes and state jewels, she wore 
Tliat wimple unseemly bedabbled with gore. 

Then lord.s whisper’d ladies, as well you may think, 

And ladies replied, with nod, titter, and wink ; 

And the Prince, who in anger and shame had look’d down, 

Turn’d at len^h to his daughter, and Kpt>ke with a frown ; 

Now since tnou hast publish’d thy folly an<l guilt, 

E’en atone with thy hand for the blovxl thou host spilt ; 

Yet sore for your boldness you both will repent, 

Wlien you wander as exiles from fair Benevent.” 

Then out spoke stout Thomas, in hall where he stood. 

Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless t»f mood : 

“ The blood tliat I lost for this daughter of thine, 

I pour’d forth as freely as flask gives its wine ; 

And if for my sake she brooks i>enance and blame. 

Do not doubt I will save her from suffering and shame; 

And light will she reck of thy princedom and rent, 

When 1 hail her, in England, the Countess of Kent 1” 
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A murmur of applause ran through the assent bly, 
following the example of Richard himself, who loaded 
with praises his favourite minstrel, and ended by pre- 
senting him with a ring of considcrtdde value. The 
Queen hastened to distingdish the favourite by a rich 
bi-aeelet, and many of the nobles who were present 
followed the loyal example.^ 

our eoiisiu Edith,'’ said the King, “become insen- 
sible to tne sound of the harp she once loved T’ 

“She thanks Rlondel for liis lay,” replied Edith, “but 
(h>ubly the kindness of the kinsman who suggested it.’' 

“Thou art angry, cousin,” said the King; “angry 
because thou hast heard of a wonuui more wayward than 
thyself. ])ut you escape mo not— I will walk a space 
homeward with you towards the Queen’s jxivilion — wo 
must have cc.ifenmce together ere the night has waned 
into niorning.” 

'Idle (^Uieen and her attendants were now on foot, and 
the other guests withdrew from the i 3yal t(!nt. A train 
with, blazing torches, and an escort of andiers, awaited 
Rerengaria without the pavilion, and she was soon on her 
way homeward, llicliard, as ho had proposed, walked 
beside his kinswoman, and compclhal her to accept of his 
arm as her support, so that they could speak to each other 
without being overheard. 

“What answer, then, am I to return to the noble 
Soldan?” said Richard, “The Kings and Princes are 
falling from me, Edith — this new (luarrel hath alienated 
them once more. I would do something for the Holy 
Sepulcliie by composition, if not by victory; and tho 
chance of my doing this depends, alas, on the caprice of a 
woman. I would lay my single spear in the rest against 
ten of the best lances in Christendom, rather than argue 
with a wilful wench, who knows not what is for her own 

f ood. — What answer, coz, am T to return to the Soldan ? 
t must be dc^cisive.” 

“ Tell him,” said Edith, “that the poorest of the Planta- 
genets will rather wed with misery than with misbelief.” 

“Shall I say with slavery^ Edith?” said the King — 
“ Methinks that is nearer thy thoughts.” 

“ There is no room,” said Edith, “ for the suspicion you 
so grossly insinuate. Slavery of the body might have 
been pitied, but that of the soul is only to be despised. 
Hhame to thee. King of merry England ! Thou hast 
enthralled both tho limbs and the spirit of a knight, once 
scarce less famed than thyself,” 
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“ Should I not prevent my kinswoman from drinking 
poison, by sullying the vessel which contained it, if I saw 
no other means of disgusting her with the fatal liquor?” 
replied the King. 

“It is thyself,” answ’-ered Edith, “that would press me 
to drink poison, because it is proffered in a golden 
chalice.” 

“Edith,” said Richard, “T cannot force thy resolution ; 
but beware you shut not the door which Heaven opens. 
The hermit of Engaddi, he whom Popes and Councils ha\ e 
regarded as a prophet, hath read in the stars that thy 
marriage shall reconcile me with a powerful enemy, and^ 
that thy husband sliall be Christian, leaving thus the 
fairest ground to hope, that the conversion of the Sold an, 
and the bringing in of the sons of Ishmatd to the pale of 
the church, will be the consequence of thy wedding with 
>Saladin. Come, thou must make some sacrifice rather 
than mar such happy prospects.” 

“Men may sacrince rams and goats,” said Edith, “but 
not honour and conscience. I have heard that it was tlie 
dishonour of a Christian maiden which brought the Sara- 
cens into Spain — the shame of another is no likely mode 
of expelling them from ]^aIestine.” 

“ Dost thou call it shame to become an Empress ? ” said 
the King. 

“I call it shame and dishonour to profane a Christian 
sacrament, by entering into it with an infided wliom it 
cannot bind; and I call it foul dishonour, that 1, iho 
descendant of a Christian princess, should become of free- 
will the head of a haram of heathen concubines.” 

“Well, kinswoman,” said the King, after a pause, “I 
must not quarrel with thee, though I think thy dependent 
condition might have dictated more compliance.” 

“My liege,” replied Edith, “your Grace hath worthily 
succeeded to all the wealth, dignity, and dominion of tlie 
House of Plantagenet, — do not, therefore, begrudge your 
poor kinswoman some small share of their pride.” 

“By my faith, wench,” said the King, “thou hast un- 
horsed me with that very word ! so we will kiss and be 
friends. I will presently dispatch thy answ^er to Saladin. 
But after all, coz, were it not better to suspend your 
answer till you have seen him ? Men say he is pre- 
eminently handsome.” 

“There is no chance of our meeting, my lord,” said 
Edith. 

“By Saint George, but there is next to a certainty of it,” 
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said the Kine; “for Saladin will doubtless afford us a free 
field for the doing of this new battle of the Standard, and 
will witness it himself. Berengjiria is wild to behold it 
also, and I dare be sworn not a feather of you, her com- 
panions and attendants, will "emain behind — least of all 
thou thyself, fair coz. Bnt come, we have reached the 
])aviiion, and must part — not in uiikindness though — nay, 
thou must seal it with thy lip as well as thy Iwuid, sweet 
Edith - it is my right, as a sovereign to kiss my pretty 
vassals.” 

lie embraced her respecltully and afh'ctionately, and 
rciturned through the moonlight ctiinj), humming to him- 
self such snatches of Blenders lay as h(i could recollect. 

On his arrival, he lost ir time in making up his dis- 
patches for (Saladin, and d<;li\ered tlumi to the Nubian^ 
with a charge wO set out by peeT3 of day on his return to 
the Soldan. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 


We heard the Techir, — so these Arabs call 
'J'heir shout of onset, when, with lou<l aei laiiu, 

They challcns^e heaven t.> give them vietory. 

i e'je of Da m asms. 


On the subsequent morning, Ricluird was invited to a 
conference by Philip of France, in which the lat<,er, with 
many expressions of liis high est(i(un for liis brother 
of England, communicated to him, in terms extremely 
courteous, but too explicit to be misunderstood, his 
jiositive intention to return to Europe, and to the caivs 
of his kingdom, as entirely despairing of future success 
in their undertaking, with their diminished forces and 
civil discords. Richard remonstraUKi, but in vain ; and 
when the conference ended, he received without surprise 
a manifesto from the Duke of Austria, and several otJier 
princes, announcing a resolution similar to that of Philip, 
and in no modifiea terms, assigning, for their defection 
from the cause of the Cross, the inordinate ambition and 
arbitary domination of Richard of England. All hopes 
of continuing the war with any prospect of ultimate 
success, were now abandoned, and Richard, while he shed 
bitter tears over his disappointed hopes of glory, was little 
consoled by the recollection, that the lailure was in 
some degree to be imputed to the advantages which he 
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liad given Ids enemies by his own hasty and imprudent 
temper. 

‘‘They had not dared to have deserted my father thus,” 
he said to De Vaux, in the bitterness of his resentment. — 
“No slanders they could have uttered against so wise a 
king would have been believed in Christendom ; whereas, 
— fool that I am ! — I have not only afforded them a pre- 
text for deserting me, but even a colour for casting all the 
blame of the rupture upon my unhappv foibles,” 

Tliese thoughts were so deeply galling to the King, 
tluit De Vaux was rejoiced when the arrival of an ambas- 
sador from Saladin turned his reflections into a different 
channel. 

This new envoy was an Emir much respected by the 
Soldan, whose name was Abdallah (d Hadgi. He derived 
his descent from the family of the Prophet, and the race 
or tril>e of Hasherri, in witness of which genealogy he 
wore a green turban of large dimensions. He had also 
three times ])ei formed the journey to Mecca, from which 
he derived his epithet of El Hadgi, or the Pilgrim. Not- 
withstanding these various pretensions to sanctity, Ab- 
dallah was (for an A nib) a boon companion, who enjoyed 
a merry tale, and laid aside his gravity so far as to quaff 
a blithe flagon, when secrecy ensured him against scandal. 
He was likewise a statesman, whose abilities had been 
used by Salad in in various negotiations with the Christian 
Princes, and particularly with liiohard, to whom El Hadgi 
was personally known and acc(;ptable. Animatfid by. the 
cheerful acquiescence with which the envoy of Saladin 
afforded a fair field for the combat, a safe conduct for all 
who might choose to witness it, and oflered his own 
person as a guarantee of his fidelity, Richard soon forgot 
Ids disappointed hopes, and the approaching dissolutioji 
of tlie Christian league, in the interesting discussions 
X>receding a combat in the lists. 

The station, called the Diamond of the Desert, was 
assigned for the place of conflict, as being nearly at an 
equal distance betwixt the Christian and S^aracen camps. 
It was agreed that Conrade of Montserrat, tlie defendant, 
with his godfatliers, the Archduke of Austria, and tlie 
Grand Master of tlie Templars, should appear there on 
the day fixed for the combat, with an nundred armed 
followers, and no more ; that Richard of England, and 
his brother Salisbury, who supported the accusation, 
should attend with the same number, to protect his 
champion ; and that the Soldan should bring with him 
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a guard of five hundred chosen followers, a band con- 
sidered as not more than equal to the two hundred 
Christian lances. ^ Such persons of consideration as either 
party choose to invite to witness the contest, were to 
wear no other weajions than their swords, and to corue 
without defensive armour The Soklan undc^rtook the 
preparation of the lists, and to provide accommodations 
and refreshments of ever*' kind for all who were to assist 
at the solemnity ; and his letters expressed, with much 
courtesy, the pleasure which he anticipated in tlie pro- 
m^ect of a personal and peaceful meeting with the Alelecli 
liic, and his anxious desire to render his reception as 
agreeable as possii)le. 

All preliminaries being irianged. and communicated 
to the defendant and Ills godfathers, Abdallali the Hadgi 
was admitted co a >uore private interview, where ho heard 
with delight tlie strains of lllondel. Having first care- 
fully put his green turban out of sight, aiul assumed a 
Greek cap in its sxead, he rocjuited thehjorman niinsti*ers 
music with a drinkiiig song from the Persian, and quafied 
a hearty flagon of Cyprus wine, to show that his practice 
matched his principles. On the next day, grave and 
sober as the water-drinker Mirglip. he bent liis brow to 
the ground before Saladin’s footstool, and rendered to the 
Soldan an ficcount of his embassy. 

On the day before that appointed for the combat, 
Coiirade and his friends set off by daybreak to repair to 
the place assigned, and llichard left the camp at the same 
hour, and for tiie same purpose ; but, as had been agreed 
upon, lie took his journey by a diflerent route, a pre- 
caution whicli liad been judged necessary, to prevent the 
possibility of a quarrel b<;twixt their armed attendants. 

The good King himsidf was in no humour for quarrel- 
ling with any one. Nothing could have added to his 
pleasurable anticipations of a desperate and bloody com- 
bat in the lists, except his being in lus own royal person 
one of the combatants ; and he was half in charity again 
even with Conrade of Montserrat, Lightly armed, richly 
dressed, and gay as a bridegroom on the eve of his 
nuptials, Kichard caracoled along by tlie side of Queen 
Berengaria’s litter, pointing out to her the various sc(mea 
through which they passed, and cheering with tale and 
song the bosom of the inhospitable wilderness. The 
former route of the Queen^s pilgrimage to Engaddi had 
been on the other side of the chain of mountains, so that 
the ladies were strangexs to the scenery of the desert; 
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and though Berengaria knew lier husband’s disposition 
too well not to endeavour to seem interested in what he 
was pleased either to say or to sing, she could not In^lp 
indulging some female fears when she found herself in tho 
howling wilderness with so small an escort, winch seemed 
almost like a moving speck on the bosom of the plain, 
and knew, at the same time, they were not so distant 
from the camp of Saladiii but what they might be in a 
moment surprised and swept off by an overpowering 
liost of his tic'.ry-footed cavalry, should the Tagan be 
faithless enough to enubrace an opportunity thus tempt- 
ing. But when she hinted these suspicions to Richard, 
he repelled them with displeasure and disdain. “It were 
worse than ingratitude,” he said, “to doubt the good 
faith of the gemerous Sold;in.” 

Yet the same doubts and fears recurred more than once, 
not to the timid mind of the C^een alone, but to the 
firmer and more candid soul of Edith Plantagenet, who 
h.'ul no such confidence in the faith of the Moslem as to 
render her perfectly at ease when so much in their 
power ; and her surprise h{\d been far less than her 
terror, if tho desert around had suddenly resounded wdth 
tho shout of Alla hu ! and a band of Arab cavalry h;ul 
pounced on them like vultures on their prey. Nor were 
these suspicions lessened, when, as evening approached, 
they were aware of a single Arab horseman, distinguishea 
by his turhan and long lance, hovering on the edge of a 
small eminence like a nawk poised in tlio air, and who 
instantly, on tho appearance of the royal retinue, darted 
off with the speed of the same hird, when it shoots down 
the wind and disappears from the horizon. 

“We must be near the station,” said King Richard; 
“and yonder cavalier is one of Saladin’s outposts — me- 
thinks I hear the noise of the Moorish horns and cymbals. 
Get you into order, my hearts, and form yourselves around 
tlie. ladies soldierlike and firmly.” 

As he spoke, each knight, squire, and archer, hastily 
closed in upon lus appointed ground, and they proceeded 
in the most compact order, which made their numbers 
appear still smaller ; and to say the truth, though there 
might be no fear, tliere was anxiety as well as curiosity 
in the attention with which they listened to the wild 
bursts of Moorish music, which came ever and anon more 
distinctly from the quarter in which the Arab horseman 
had been seen to disappear. 

De Vaux spoke in a whisper to the King — “Were it 
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not well, my liege, to send a page to ihe top of that saiicl- 
hank ? Or would it stand with your pleasure that I prick 
forward? Methinks, by all yonder clasl^ and clang, if 
there be no more than fve hundred men beyond the sand- 
hills, half of the Soldan’s retinue must be drummers and 
cymbal-tossers. — Shall I spu.' on ?” 

The baron had checked his liorse with the bit, and was 
just about to stnke him with the spurs, when the King 
exclaimed — “Not for the world. Such a caution would 
express suspicion, and could do little to prevent surprise, 
which, hovvever, I appreJiend not.'^ 

They advanced accordingly in close and firm order till 
tliey surmounted the of low sand-hills, and came in 
sight of the appointed rtation, when a ^plendid, but at the 
same time a startling spectacle, awaited them. 

The Diamond of the Desert, so lately a solitary foun- 
tain, distinguished only amid the waste by solitary grouns 
of palm-trees, was now the ce.itre of an encampment, the 
embroidered flags and gilded ornaments of which glittered 
far and wide, and reflected a thousand rich tints against 
the setting sun. The coverings of the large mvilioiis 
were of the gayest colours, scarlet, bright yellow, pale 
blue, and other gaudy and gleaming hues, and the tops of 
their pillars, or tent-poles, were decorated with golden 
pomegranates, and small silken flags. But, besides these 
distinguished pavilions, there were, what Thomas de Vaux 
considered as a portentous number of the ordinary black 
tents of the Araus, being suflBcient, as he conceived, to ac- 
commodate, according to the Eastern fashion, a liost of 
five thousand men. A number of Arabs and Curds, fully 
corresponding to the extent of the encampmeuat, were 
hastily assembling, each leading his horse in his hand, and 
their muster was accompanied by an astonishing c];tmour 
of their noisy instruments of martial music, by wliicli, in 
all ages, the warfare of the Arabs has been animated. 

They soon formed a deep and confused mass of dis- 
mounted cavalry in front of their encampment, when, at 
the signal of a shrill cry, which arose high over the clan- 
gour of the music, each cavalier sprung to his saddle. A 
cloud of dust, arising at the moment of this nianmuvre, 
hid from iliehard and his attendants the camp, tlie palm- 
trees, and tlie distant ridge of mountains, as well as the 
troops whose sudden movement had raised the cloud, and, 
ascending high over their heads, formed its(‘lf into the 
fantastic forms of writhed pillars, domes, and minarets. 
Another shrill yell was heard from the bosom of this cloudy 
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iaiHirnacle. It was the signal for the cavalry to advance, 
which tliey did at full gallop, disj)osing themselves as they 
came forward, so as to come in at once on the front, 
flanks, and rear of llichard’s little body-guard, who were 
thus surrounded, and almost choked by the dense clouds 
of dust enveloping them on each side, through which were 
seen alternately, and lost, the grim forms and wild faces 
of the Saracens, brandisliirig and tossing their lances in 
every possible direction, with the wildest cries and halloos, 
and frequently only reining up their horses when within 
a spear’s length of the Christians, while those in the rear 
discharged over the lieads of both parties thick volleys of 
arrows. One of these struck the litter in which the Queen 
w.'is seated, who loudly screamed, and the red spot was on 
lliehard’s brow in an instant. 

“ Ha ! 8aint George,” lie exclaimed, we must take some 
order with this infidel scum !” 

But l^.dith, whose litter was near, thrust her head out, 
and with lier hand holding one of the shafts, c;x claimed, 
“ Iloyal Hi chard, bewato what you do ! see, these arrows 
are headless ! ” < 

“Noble, sensible wench!” exclaimed iliehard ; “by 
Heaven, thou shamest us all by thy readiness of thought 
and eye.— Be not moved, my English hearts,” he ex- 
claimed to his followers--' “th(ur arrows have no heads 
— and their spears, too, lack the ste(;l points. It is but a 
wild welcome, aft,(‘r their savage fashion, though doubtless 
they would rejoice to see us daunted or disturbed. Move 
onward, slow and steady.” 

The little phalanx moved forward accordingly, accom- 
])aiiied on all sides by tlie Arabs, with the shrillest and 
most piercing cries, the bowmen, meanwhile, displaying 
thdr agility by shooting as near the crests of the Chris- 
tians as was possible, without actually hitting them, while 
the lancers cliarged each other with such rude blows of 
ilieir blunt w (^apons^ that more than one of tliem lost his 
saddle, and welinigh his life, in this rough sport. All 
fliis, though designed to express welcome, hacf rather a 
doubtful appearance in the eyes of the Europeans. 

As they had advanced nearly halfway towards the camp, 
King Iliehard and his suite forming, as it were, the nucleus 
round which this tumultuary body of horsemen howled, 
whooped, skirmished, and gallopeci, creating a scene of in- 
describable confusion, another shrill cry was heard, on 
which all these irregulars, who were on the front and upon 
the flanks of the little body of Europeans, wheeled off, 
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and forming themselves into a long and deep coii;n*n, fol- 
lowed with comparative order and silence in the rear of 
llichard s troop. The dust began now to dissipate in their 
front, when there advanced to meet the iii, through that 
cloudy veil, a body of cavalry a difleront and more re- 
gular description, completely armed with oflensi\e and 
defensive wciapons, and who might w<‘j1 ha^ c served as a 
body-guard to the pi-oudest of jEastern monarcdjs. This 
splendid troop consisted of five hundred num, and each 
horse which it contained was worth an eaiTs rfinsoni. Tho 
riderb v'-ere Georgian and Circassian s]a\ (‘S in the very 
pi’ime of life ; their helmets and ha.aherks were formed of 
steel rings, so bright that they shone like silver ; their 
vestures were of tire gayc^st coLjurs, and some of cloth of 
gold or silver; tlie sasb.es wore twisted witli silk and 
gold, their ric^ tut'bans wore plumed and jewrdlod, and 
their sabres and poniavds, of Damascrme steed, were 
adorned with gold and gems on hilt and scabbard. 

This splendid array advju'ced to the .iouiul of nnlilary 
music, and wlren tiiey met the Christian body, they opened 
their tiles to the right and left, and let them ontin’ Ix^twt^cn 
their ranks, liichard now assumed the foremost ]:thico in 
his troop, aware that iSaladin himself was a])])roa.ching. 
Nor was it long when, in the centre of his body-guard, 
surrounded by his domestic otlicers, and tliosii Jiideous 
negroes who guard the Eastern hararn, and wliose mis- 
shapen forms were rendered yi^t more frightful by the 
ricliness of their attire, came tho Soldan, with the look 
and manners of one on whose brow nature bad written. 
This is a King! In his snow-white turban, vest, and 
wliite Eastern trousers, wearing a sash of scarlet silk, 
without any other ornament, Baladin might have seemeil 
tho plainest dressed man in his own guard. But closer 
inspection discerned in his turhan that inestimable gem, 
which was called by the poets, the Sea of Light ; the 
diamond on which his signet was engraved, and which he 
wore in a ring, was probably worth all the jewels of the 
English crown, and a sapphire, which terminatt 3 d the hilt 
of his canjiar, was not or much inferior value. It should 
b(' added, that to protect him from the dust, which, in the 
A ieinity of the Dead Sea, resembles the finest ashes, or, 
]3erhaps, out of Oriental pride, the Soldan wore a sort of 
Ax il attached to his turban, which partly obscured the 
A i(‘w of his noble features. He rode a milk-white Arabian, 
Avbich bore him as if conscious and proud of his noble 
burden. 
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There was no need of farther introduction. The two 
heroic inonarchs, for such they both were, threw them- 
selves at once from horseback, and the troops halting and 
the music suddenly ceasing, they advanced to meet each 
other in profound silence, and, after a courteous inclina- 
tion on either side, they embraced as brethren and equals. 
The pomp and display upon both sides attracted no farther 
notice — no one saw aught save Eichard and Saladin, and 
they too b(dield nothing but each other. The looks with 
which Eichard surveyed Saladin, were, however, more 
intently curious than those which the Soldan fixed upon 
him ; and the Soldan also was the first to break silence. 

“The Melech Jtic is welcome to Saladin as water to this 
desert ! I trust he hath no distrust of this numerous 
array ? Excepting the armed slaves of my household, 
those who surround you with eyes of wonder and of 
welcome, are, even the humblest of them, the privileged 
nobles of my thousand tribes ; for who that could claim 
a title to be present, would remain at home when such 
a Prince was to be seen as Eichard, with the terrors 
of whose name, even on the sands of Yemen, the nurse 
stills her child, and the free Arab subdues his restive 
steed ! ” 

“And these are all nobles of Araby?” said Eichard, 
looking around on wild forms with their persons covered 
with haicks, their countenance swart witn the sunbeams, 
their teeth as white as ivory, their black eyes glancing 
with fierce and preternatural lustre from unuer the shade 
of their turbans, and their dress being in general simple, 
even to meanness. 

“They claim such rank,” said Saladin; “but though 
numerous, they are within the conditions of the treaty, 
and bear no arms but the sabre — even the iron of their 
lances is left behind.” 

“I fear,” muttered De Vaux in English, “they have 
left them where they can be soon found. — A most flourish- 
ing House of Peers, I confess, and would find West- 
minster-Hall something too narrow for them.” 

“ Hush, De Vaux,” said Eichard, “ I command thee.— 
Noble Saladin,” he said, “suspicion and thou cannot 
exist on the same ground. — Seest thou,” pointing to tlie 
litters — “ I too have brought some champions with me, 
though armed, perhaps, in breach of agreement, for bright 
eyes and fair leatures are weapons wbich cannot be left 
behind.” 

The Soldan, turning to the litters, made an obeisance 
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as lowly as if looking towards Mecca,, and kissed the sand 
ill token of respect. 

“Nay,” said Richard, — “they will not fear a closer 
encounter, brother ; wilt thou not ride towards their 
litters, and the curtains will bv, presently withdrawn ?” 

“That may Alla prohibit ' ” said Saladin, “since not an 
Arab looks on, who wo jld not think it shame to the noble 
ladies to be seen with their faces uncovered.” 

“Thou shalt see them, then, in privete, my royal 
brother,” enswered Richc.rd. 

“ To what jiurpose ? answered Saladin, mournfully. 
“Thy last letter was, to the hopes whicli I nad entertained, 
]ik(‘. water to tire ; and wherefore sh,,n]d I again light a 
lianie, which may indeed cOvisninc, but cannot cheer me 
- -J>ut will not my brother pass to the tent whicli his 
sra vant hath prep/a’^ed for him ? My principal black 
slave hath taken order for the reception oi the Princesses 
— tin* otlicers of my liousehoM will attend your followers, 
and ourself will bo the chamberlain of tne royal Richard.” 

lie led the way accordingly to a splendid pavilion, 
where was everything that royal luxury could devise. 
] )e Vaux, who was in attendance, then removed the chappo 
{c<tpa\ or long-riding-cloak which Richard wore, and no 
stood before Saladin in the close dress which showed to 
advantage the strength and symmetry of his person, 
while it bore a strong contrast to the flowing robes which 
disguised the thin frame of the Eastern monarch. It was 
Richard’s two-handed sword that cliiefly attracted the 
attention of the Saracen, a broad straiglit blade, the 
seemingly unwieldy length of which extended wellnigh 
from the shoulder to the heel of tlie wearer. 

“Had I not,” said Saladin, “seen this brand flaming 
in the front of battle, like that of Azrael, I had scarce 
believed that human arm could wield it. Might I request 
to see the Melech Ric strike one blow with it in peace, 
and in pure trial of strength ? ” 

“Willingly, noble Saladin,” answered Richard ; and 
looking around for something whereon to exercise his 
strength, he saw a steel mace, held by one of the atten- 
dants, the handle being of the same metal, and about an 
inch and a half in diameter — this he placed on a block of 
wood. 

The anxiety of De Vaux for his master’s honour led 
him to whisper in English— “ For the blessed Virgin’s sake, 
1)6 ware what you attempt, my liege ! Your full strength 
is not as yet returned— give no triumph to the inj&dei” 
XX. — 19 
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“Peace, fool!” said Pichard, standing firm on his 
ground, and enstirig a fierce glance around — “ tliinkest 
thou that I can fail in his presence ?” 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his hands, 
rose aloft to the King’s left shoulder, circled round his 
head, descended with the sway of some terrific engine, 
and the bar of iron rolled on the ground in two pieces as 
a woodsman would sever a sapling with a hedging-bill. 

“ By the head of the Prophet, a most wonderful blow ! ” 
said the Soldan, critically and accurately examining the 
iron bar which had been cut asunder ; and the blade of 
the sword was so well tempered as to exhibit not the 
least token of having su fibred by the feat it had per- 
formed. He i-lnui took the King’s hand, and looking on 
the size and muscular s( rength which it exhibited, laughed 
as he placed it Ixiside his own, so lank and thin, so inferior 
in brawn and sinew. 

“Ay, look well,” said De Vaux, in English, “it will be 
long ere your long jackanape’s fingers do such a feat with 
your fine gilded reaping-hook there.” 

“(Silence, De Vaux,” said Kichard ; “by Our Lady, he 
understands or guesses thy meaning — bo not so broad, I 
pray thee.” 

The Soldan, indeed, presently .said— “ Sorricthing I would 
fain atterni^t — though, wherefore should the weak show 
their inferiority in ])resence of the strong? Yet, each 
land h.’ith its own exercises, arid this may be new to the 
Melech Uic.” — So saying, he took from the floor a cushion 
of silk and down, and placed it upright on one end. — 
“Can thy weapon, my brother, sever that cushion?” he 
said to King Richard. 

“ No, surely,” replied the King; “no sword on earth, 
were it the Excalibar of King Arthur, can cut that which 
0])poses no steady resistance to the V>low.” 

“ Mark, then,” said Saladin ; and, tucking up the sleeve 
of his gown, showed his arm, thin indeed and spare, but 
which constant exercise had hardened into a mass consist- 
ing of nought but bone, brawn, and sinew. He unsheathed 
liis scimitar', a curved and narrow blade, which glittered 
not like the swords of the Franks, but was, on the con- 
trary, of a dull blue colour, marked with ten millions of 
meandering hires, which showed how anxiously the metal 
had been welded by the armourer. Wielding this weapon, 
apparently so ineflicient when compared to that or 
Richard, the Soldan stood resting his weight upon his 
left foot, which was slightly advanced ; he balanced him- 
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self a little as if to ctoady his aim, then stepping at once 
forward, drew the scimitar across tlie cushion, applying 
the edge so dexterously, and with so little apparent 
ctibri'/, that the cushion seemed rather to fall asunder than 
to be divided by violence. 

“It is a juggler’s trick,” ..aid De Vav.x, darting forward 
and snatching up the portion of the cushion which had 
been cut off, as if to assure himself of the reality of the 
feat, — there is gramarye in this.” 

The Soldan seemed tc comprehend Idin, for he undid 
tl'.o sort of veil whi<di he had hitherto worn, laid it double 
along the edge of his sabre, extended the wmapon edge- 
wavo in the air, and '^^rawlng it suddenly through the 
veil, although it hung on the blade entindy loose, severed 
that also into two part.s, which floated to dillei ent sides 
of the tent ecpiaily displaying tiie <*xtreine temper and 
sharpness of the wmapon, and the exejuisito dexterity of 
him who used it. 

“Now, in good faith, my brother,” said Bichard, “thou 
art e^ en matchless «it the trick of tlie sword, and right 
perilous were it to n.cei thee ! Still, how^ever, I put some 
faith in a downright English blow, and what w e cannot 
do by sleight, we eke out by strength. Nevertheless, in 
truth thou art as ex])ert in inflicting wound.s, ns my sage 
Hakim in curing them. I trust I shall see the learned 
leech — I have much to thank him for, and had brought 
some small present.’^ 

As lie s])oke, Saladin exchanged his turban for a Tartar 
cap. He had no sooner done so, than Do Vaux opened at 
once his extended mouth and his large round eyes, and 
Bichard gazed with scarce less astonishment, while the 
Soldan spoke in a grave and altered voice : “ The sick 

man, sayeth the poet, while he is yet infirm, know eth the 
physician by his step ; but when he is recovered, he 
knoweth not even liis face when he looks upon him.” 

“A miracle ! — a miracle I ” exclaimed Bichard. 

“Of Mahound’s working, doubtless,” said Thomas de 
Vaux. 

“That I should lose my learned Hakim,” said Bichard, 
“merely by absence of his cap and roVie, and that 1 should 
find him again in my royal brother Saladin ! ” 

“Such is oft the fashion of the world,” answered the 
Soldan ; “the tattered robe makes not always the 
dervisch.” 

“And it was through thy intercession,” said Richard, 
“that yonder Knight of the Leopard was saved from 
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death— and by thy artifice that he revisited iny camp in 
disguise 

“Even so,” replied Saladin ; “I was pliysician enough 
to know, that unless the wounds of his bleeding honour 
were stanched, the days of his life must be few. His 
disguise was more easily penetrated than I had expected 
from the success of my own.” 

“An accident,” said King Richard (probably alluding to 
the circumstance of his applying his lips to the wound of 
the supposed Nubian), “let me first know that his skin 
was artificially discoloured ; and that hint once taken, de- 
tection became easy, for his form and person are not to 
be forgotten. I confidently expect that he will do battle 
on the morrow.” 

“lie is full in preparation, and high in hope,” said the 
Soldan. “ I have furnished him with weapons and horse, 
thinking nobly of him from what I have seen under 
various disguises.” 

“Knows he now,” said Richard, “to whom he lies 
under obligation?” 

“ He doth,” replied the Saracen — “ I was obliged to 
confess my person when I unfolded my purpose.” 

“And confessed fie aught to you?” said the King of 
England. 

“Nothing explicit,” replied the Soldan ; ''hut from 
much that passed betw<!en us, I conceive his love is too 
highly placed to be happy in its issue.” 

“And thou knowest, that his daring and insolent 
passion crossed thine owm wishes?” said Richard. 

“1 might guess so much,” said Saladin; “but his 
passion had existed ere my wishes had been formed— and, 
i must now add, is likely to survive them. I cannot, in 
honour, revenge me for my disappointment on him who 
had no hand in it. Or, if this high-born dame loved him 
better than myself, who can say that she did not justice 
to a knight, of her own religion, who is full of noble- 
ness ? ” 

“Yet of too rnean lineage to mix with the blood of 
Plantagenet,” said Richard, haughtily. 

“Such may be your maxims in Frangistan,” replied 
the Soldan. “Our poets of the Eastern countries say, 
that a valiant camel-driver is worthy to kiss the lip of a 
fair Queen, when a cowardly prince is not worthy to 
salute the hem of her garment. — But with your permission, 
noble brother, I must take leave of thee for the present, 
to receive the Duke of Austria and yonder Nazarene 
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knight, much less worthy of hosjntalitjr, but who must 
yet be suitably entreated, not for their sakes, but for 
mine own honour — for what saiili sage Lokinan ? 
‘ 8ay not that the food is lost unto thee whicTi is given to 
the stranger — for if his body ue strengthened and fattened 
therewithal, not less is thine own wo: ship and good name 
cherished and augmented.’” 

The Se.racen Monarcli departed from King Richard’s 
tent, and having indicated to him, rather with signs than 
with speech, where tiu; pavilion of the Queen and her 
attendants was pitched, he went to receive the Marquis 
of Montserrat and his attendants, for whom, with less 
gO(id-will, but with equal splendour, the magnificent 
Roldan had provide 1 accdnimodatiuns. The most ample 
refreshments both in the Oriental, and after the European 
fashion, were spread before the royal and princely guests 
of Saladin, each in their own separate pavilion ; and so 
attentive was the Soidan to the liabits and tastes of his 
visitors, that Grecian slaves were stationed to pr(;sent 
them with the goblet, which is the abomination of the 
sect of Mahommed. Ere Richard had finished his meal, 
the ancient Onirah, who had brought the Solclan’s letter 
to the Christian camp, entered witn a plan of the cere- 
monial to be observed on the succeeding day of combat. 
Richard, wlio knew the taste of liis old acquaintance, 
invited him to pledge him in a flcagon of wine of Schiraz ; 
but Abdallah gave him to understand, with a rueful 
aspect, that self-denial, in the preseiit circumstances, was 
a matter in which his life was concerned ; for that Saladiii. 
tolerant in many respects, both observed, and enforced 
by liigh penalties, tlie Jaws of the Prophet. 

“Nay, then,” said Richard, “if he loves not wine, that 
lightener of the human heart, his coruersion is not to be 
hoped for, and the ])rediction of the mad priest of 
Engaddi goes like chafl'down the wind.” 

liie King then addressed himself to settle the articles 
of combat, which cost a considerable time, as it was 
necessary on some points to consult with the opposite 
parties, as well as with the Soidan. 

They were at length finally agreed upon, and adjusted 
by a protocol in French and in Arabian, which was sub- 
scribed by Saladiu as umpire of the field, and by Richard 
and Leopold as gmirantees for the two combatants. As 
the Omrah took his final leave of King Richard for the 
evening, De Vaux entered. 

“The good knight,” he said, “who is to oo battle to* 
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morrow, requests to know, wliether he may not to-night 
pay duty to his royal godfather?” 

“Hast thou seen him, De Vaux?” said the King, smil- 
ing ; “ and didst thou know an ancient acquaintance ? ” 

“By our Lady of Lanercost,” answered Da Vaux, 
“there are so many surprises and changes in this land, 
that my poor brain turns. I scarce knew Sir Kenneth of 
Scotland, till his good hound, that had been for a short 
while under my care, came and fawned on me ; and even 
then I only knew the tyke by the depth of his chest, 
the roundness of his foot, and his manner of baying ; for 
the poor gaze-hound was painted like any Venetian 
courtezan.” 

“ Thou a?*t better skilled in brutes tlian men, De Vaux,” 
said the King. 

“I will not deny,” said De Vaux, “I have found them 
ofttimes the honester animals. Also, your Grace is pleased 
to term me sometimes a brute myself ; besides that I 
serve the Lion, whom all men acknowledge tlie king of 
brutes.” 

“By Saint George, tliere thou brokest thy lance fairly 
on my brow,” said the King. “1 have ever said thou 
hast Ji sort of wit, f)e Vaux — marry, one must strike 
thee with a sledge-hammer ere it can l^e made to sparkle. 
But to the present gear— is the good knight well armed 
and equipped ?” 

“Fully, my liege, and nobly,” answ('red De Vaux ; “I 
know the armour well— it is that which the Venetian 
commissary otl'ered your liighness, just ere you became 
ill, for live hundred bezants.” 

“And hath sold it to tlie infidel Soldan, I warrant 
me, for a few ducats more, and pj*esent payment. These 
Venetians would sell the sepulchre itself !” 

“Tlie armour will never be borne in a nobler cause,” 
said De Vaux. 

“Thanks to the nobleness of the Saracen,” said the 
King, “not to the avarice of the Venetians.” 

“ I would to God your Grace would be more cautious,” 
said (he anxious De Vaux. — “Hc^re are we deserted by 
all our allies, for points of offence given to one or another; 
we cannot hope to prosper upon the land, and we have 
only to (luarrel with the amphibious republic, to lose the 
means of retreat by sea 1 ” 

“I will take care,” said Richard, impatiently; “but 
scliool mo no more. Tell me rather, for it is of interest, 
hath the knight a confessor?” 
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“He hath,” answered De Vaux; “the hermit of Enjraddi, 
who erst did him that office when preparing for death, 
attends him on the present occasion ; the tame or the 
duel having brought him liither.” 

“Tis well,” said Richard ; ''and j\^w for the knight’s 
request, to him, Rich ird will receive him when the 

discharge of his devoir beside the Diamond of tlio Desert 
shall have atoneci for his fault beside the Mount of Saint 
(teorge- and as thou passest through the camp, hd the 
Queen know I will visit lier pavilion — and tell lilondel to 
meet mo there.” 

De Yaux departed, and in about an hour afterwards, 
Richard, wrapping his mantle around him, and taking 
his ghittern in his hand, \ -a Iked in tlie direction of the 
Queen’s pavilion. SeveiaJ Arabs passed him, but always 
with averted neads, and looks lixed upon the eai'th, 
tliough he could obser\e that all gazed earnestly after 
him when he was past. This led him justly to conjecture 
that his person was knowui to them ; but that either the 
Soldan’a commands, or their own Oriental politeness, 
forbade them to seem to notice a sovereign who desired 
to remain incognito. 

When the King reached the pavilion of his Queen, ho 
found it guarded by those unhappy officials wdiom East<;rii 
jealousy places around the zenana. Rloiidel was walking 
before the door, and touched his rote from time to time, 
in a manner which made the Africans show their ivory 
teeth, and bear burden with their strange gestures and 
shrill unnatural voices. 

“What art thou after with this herd of black cattle, 
Blondel ?” said the King ; “ wherefore goest thou not into 
the tent 1 ” 

“Because my trade can neither spare the head nor th(‘, 
fingers,” said Blondel; “and these honest blackamoors 
threatened to cut me joint from joint if 1 pressed forwa-rd.” 

“Well, enter with me,” said the King, “ajid 1 will bcj 
thy safeguard.” 

The blacks accordingly lowered pikes and swords to 
King Richard, and bent their eyes on the ground, as if 
unworthy to look upon him. In the interiorof the 2 )aviiion, 
they found Thomas de Yaux in attendance on the Queen. 
While Berengari^. welcomed Blondel, King Richard spoke 
for some time secretly and apart witn his fair kinswoman. 

At length, “Are we still foes, my fair Edith?” he said, 
in a whisper. 

“No, my liege,” said Edith, in a voice just so low as 
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not to interrupt the music — “none can bear enmity 
against King Ilichard, when he deigns to show himself, 
as he really is, generous and noble, as well as valiant and 
honourable.” 

So saying, she extended her hand to him. The King 
kissed it in token of reconciliation, and then proceeded. 

“You think, my sweet cousin, that my a^er in this 
matter was feigned ; but you are deceived. The punish- 
ment I inflicted upon this knight was just ; for he had 
betrayed — no matter for how tempting a bribe, fair cousin 
— the trust committed to him. Ilut 1 rejoice, perchance 
as much as you, that to-morrow gives him the chance to 
win the field, and throw back the stain which for a time 
clung to him, upon the actual thief and traitor. No ! — 
future times may blame R-ichard for impetuous folly; but 
they shall say, that in rendering judgment, he was just 
when he should, and merciful when he could.” 

“Laud not thyself, cousin King,” said Edith. “They 
may call thy justice cruelty — thy mercy caprice.” 

“And do not thou pride thyself,” said the King, “as if 
thy knight, who hath not yet buckled on his armour, 
were unbelting it in triumph — Conrade of Afontserrat is 
held a good lance. What if the Scot should lose the 
day?” 

“It is impossible ! ” said Edith, firmly — “My own eyes 
saw yonder Conrade tremble and change colour, like a 
base thief. He is guilty — and the trial by combat is an 
appeal to the justice of God. — I niy.self, in such a cause, 
would encounter him without fear.” 

“ By the mass, I think thou wouldst, wench,” said the 
King, “ and beat him to boot ; for there never breathed a 
truer Plantagenet than thou.” 

He paused, and added in a very serious tone, — “See 
that tnou continue to remember what is due to thy 
birth.” 

“What means that advice, so seriously given at this 
moment ? ” said Edith. “Am I of such light nature as to 
forget my name — my condition?” 

“I will speak plainly, Edith,” answered the King, “and 
as to a friend, — What will this knight be to you, should 
lie come otF victor from yonder lists T” 

“To 7)ie?” said Edith, blushing deep with .shame and dis- 
pleasure, — “ What can he be to me more than an honoured 
knight, wortliy of such grace as Queen Berengaria might 
confer on liim, had he selected her for his lady, instead of 
a mpre unworthy choice? The meanest knight may 
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devote himself to the service of an empress, hut tlie glory 
of his choice,” she said proudly, “must he his reward.’ 

“Yet he hath served and suffered mucli for you,” said 
the King. 

“I have paid his services vith hoi-^oiir and applause, 
and his sufferirigs with tear'",” answered Edith. “Had he 
desired other reward, he would have done wisely to have 
bestowed liis affections within his own decree.” 

“You would not then wear the hloody night gear for his 
sahe?” said King Kichard. 

' No more,” answered Edith, “than I would have re- 
quired him to expose his life by an action, in which there 
was more madness than honcur.” 

“Maidens talk ever thus,” s.iid the King; “hut when 
the favoured lover presses his suit, she says, with a sigh, 
her stars had oecrecd otherwise.” 

“Your Grace has now, for rhe second time, threatened 
me with the influence of my horoscope,” Edith replied, 
with dignity. “Trust me, my liege, whatever he the 
powei* of the scars, your poor kinswoman will never wed 
either infidel, or obscure adventurer. — Permit me, that I 
listen to the music of Blondel, for tlie tone of your royal 
admonitions is scarce so grateful to the ear.” 

The conclusion of the evening offered nothing worthy 
of notice. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Heard yc the din of battle bray, 

Laricc to lance, and Jjorse t() horse? 

Or AY. 

It had heen agreed, on account of the heat of tlie 
climate, that the judicial combat, which was the cause of 
the present assemblage of various nations at the Diamond 
of the Desert, should take place at one hour after sunrise. 
The wide lists, which had heen coiustrueted under the in- 
spection of the Knight of the Leopard, enclosed a space 
of hard sand, which was one hundred and twenty yards 
long by forty in width. They extend(;d in length from 
north to south, so as to give both parties the equal 
advantage of the rising sun. Saladin’s royal seat was 
ere(tted on the western side of the enclosure, just in the 
centre, wliere the combatants were exi)ected to meet in 
mid encounter. Opposed to this was a gallery with closed 
casements, so contrived, that the ladies, for whose accom- 
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rnodation it was erected, might see the fight without 
being tliemselves exposed to view. At either extremity 
of the lists was a barrier, which could Vie opened or shut 
at pleasure. Tlirones had been also erected, but the Arch- 
duke, perceiving that his was lower than King Eichard’s, 
refused to occupy it ; and Cceur de Lion, who would have 
submitted to much ere any formality should have inter- 
fered with tlie combat, readily agreed that the sponsors, 
as they were called, should remain on horseback during 
the fight. At one extremity of the lists were placed the 
follov ( I s of Iticliard, and opposed to them were those who 
accompanied the defender, Conrade. Around the throne 
destined for the Soldan, were ranged his splendid Georgian 
Guards, and the rest of the enclosure was occupied by 
Christ ian ;ind Maliommedan spectators. 

Long Ix'fore davdirejik, the lists were surrounded by 
even a larger number of Saracens than Eichard had seen 
on the preceding evening. When the first ray of the sun’s 
glorious oi b arose above the desert, the sonorous call, “To 
prayer — to pr'ayer ! ” was poured forth by the Soldan 
himself, and answered by others, whose rank and zeal 
entitled them to act as muezzins. It was a striking 
spectacle to see them,, all sink to earth, for the purpose of 
repeating tlu'ir devotions, with their faces turnea to Mecca. 
Eut when they arose fioin the ground, the sun's rays, now 
strengthening fast, s(‘-eiiied to confirm the Lord of Gils- 
land’s conjoctur’e of the night before. They were flashed 
back from 111.1113^ Ji spear-Jiead, for the pointless lances of 
the ]jreccdin^ tlay were certainly no longer such. De 
Vaux i)oijit('(l it out to his master, who answered with 
impati(uice, that he had perfect confidence in the pood 
faith of the Soldan ; but if De Vaux was afraid of his 
bulky body, he might retire. 

Soon after this the noise of timbrels was heard, at the 
sound of which the whole Saracen cavaliers threw them- 
selves from their horses, and prostrated theuiselves, as if 
for a second morning prayer. This was to give an oppor- 
tunity to the Queen, with Edith and her attendants, to 
pass from the pavilion to the gallery intended for them. 
Fifty guards of Salad in’s seraglio escorted them, with 
naked sabri's, whose orders were, to cut to pieces whom- 
soever, were he prince or peasant, should venture to gaze 
on the ladies as they passed, or even presume to raise his 
head until the cessation of the music sriould make all men 
aware that they were lodged in their gallery, not to be 
gazed on by the curious eye. 
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This superstitious observance of Oriental reverence to 
the fair sex, called forth from Queen Berengaria some 
criticisms very unfavouroble to Saladiu and his countiy. 
But their den, as the royal fair called it, oeing securely 
closed and guarded by their sable attendants, she was 
under the necessity of eonten^'ing herself with seeing, and 
laying aside for the present the still more ex< 3 uisit 6 
pleasure of being seen. 

Meantime the sponsors of both champions went, as was 
their duty, to see that they were duly armed, and prepared 
for cornbab The Archduke of Austria wns in no hurry 
to perform this part of the ceremony, having had rathej* 
an uni’isaally severe debauch upon wine pi 8chiraz the, 
preceding evening. But the Cnind Alastm- of the Temple, 
more deeply concerned in the ev^ent of the combat, was 
early before the voat of Coniade of Montserrat. To hia 
great surprise, the attendants refused him admittance. 

“Do you not know nis?, ye knaves said the Grand 
Master, in great anger. 

“We do, most valiant and reverend,’* answered Coii- 
rade’s squire ; “ but even you may not at present enter— 
the Ma^rquis is about to confess himself.” 

“Confess himself!” exclaimed tlic Templar, in a tone 
wlipi’o alarm mingled with surprise and scorn — “and to 
whom, I ])r;iy thee/r’ 

“ My iinister bid mo be secret,” said the squire ; on which 
the Grand I^laster puslied 2 )ast him, and entered the tent 
almost Ijy force. 

The Marquis of Montserrat was kneeling at the f(‘et of 
the Hermit of Engaddi, and in the act of beginning liis 
confession. 

“What means this, Marquis?” said the Grand Master : 
“up, for shame — or, if you must needs confess, am not I 
here?” 

“1 have confessed to you too often already,” replied 
Conrade, with a pale cheek and a faltering voice. “ For 
God’s sake, Gi*aud Master, begone, and let me unfold my 
conscience to this holy man.” 

“In what is lie holier than I am?” said the Grand 
Master. — “ Hermit, prophet, madman — say, if thou darest, 
in what tliou excellest me ? ” 

“Bold and bad man,” replied the Hermit, “know that 
I am like the latticed wundow, and the divine light passes 
through to avail others, though, alas 1 it helpeth not me. 
Thou art like the iron stanchions, which neither receive 
light themselves, nor communicate it to any one.” 
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“ Prate not to me, but depart from this tent,” said the 
Grand Master ; “ the Marquis shall not confess this morn- 
ing, unless it be to me, for I part not from his side.” 

“Is this 7/owr pleasure ?” said the Hermit to Conrade ; 
“for think not 1 will obey that proud man, if you con- 
tinue to desir'e my assistance.” 

“Alas,” said Conrade, irresolutely, “ what would you 
have me say ? Farewell for a while — we will speak 
anon.” 

“ Oh, procrastination ! ” exclaimed the Hermit, “ thou 
art a soul-murderer ! — Unhappy man, farewell — not for 
a while, but until we sliall botli meet — no matter where. 
— And for thee,” he added, turning to the Grand Master, 
“ Tkemble ! ” 

“ Tremble 1” replied the Templar, contemptuously, “I 
cannot if I would.” 

The Hermit heard not his answer, having left the tent. 

“Come ! to this gear hastily,” s;iid the Grand Master, 
“since thou wilt needs go through the foolery. — Hark 
thee — I think I know most of thy frailties by heart, so 
we may omit the detail, which may be somewhat a long 
one, and begin with the absolution. What signifies count- 
ing the spots of dirt that we are about to Avash from our 
hands ? ” 

“ Knowing what thou art thyself,” said Conrade, “ it is 
blasphemous to speak of pardoning another.” 

“That is not .according to the canon, Lord Marquis,” 
said the Templar, — “ thou art more scrupulous than ortho- 
dox. The absolution of the wicked priest is as effectual 
as if lui were liimself a saint, — otherwise, God help the 
poor penitent 1 What wounded man enquires Avhetlier 
the surgeon that tents his gashes have clean hands or no ? 
— Come, shall we to this toy 

“No,” .s.aid Conrade, “I will rather die unconfessed, 
than mock tlic sacrament.” 

“ Come, noble Marquis,” said the Templar, “ rouse up 
your courage, and speak not thus. In an hour’s time thou 
shalt st.and victorious in the lists, or confess thee in thy 
helmet like a valiant knight.” 

“Alas, Grand Mast('r,” answered Conrade, “all augurs 
ill for this aJi'air. Tlie strange discovery by the instinct 
of .a dog- the rtn'ival of this Scottish knight, who comes 
into the lists like a spectre — all betokens evil.” 

“ Pshaw,” said the Templar, “ 1 have seen thee bend thy 
lance boldly agninst him in sport, and with equal chance 
of success — think thou art but in a tournament and who 
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bonrs him better in the tilt-yard tlian tlioii ? -Come, 
scjuires and armourers, your master must be accoutred for 
the field.” 

The attendants entered accordingly, and began to arm 
the Marquis. 

“ What morning is without ? ” said Conrade. 

“The suii rises dimly,” answered a squire. 

“Thou seest, Giand Master,” said Conrade, “nought 
smiles on us.” 

“Thou wilt figlit the more coolly, my sen,” answered 
the Templar; “thank Heaven, that hath tempered the 
sun of Palestine to suit thino occasion.” 

Thus jested tlie Grand Moster ; ))nt hie jests had lost 
their intluence on the harass^^d mind of the Marquis, and, 
notwithstanding his attempts to seem gay, his gloom com- 
municated itse.L to the Templar. 

“ This craven,” he tliought, “ will h)se the day in j)ure 
faintness and cowardice or heart, which he calls tender 
conscience. I, whom visions and auguries shake not — who 
am firm in my purposi' as the living rock — I should have 
fought the combat myself. — Would to God the Scot may 
strike him dead on the spot — it were next best to his win- 
ning the victory. Put come what will, he must have no 
other confessor than myself— our sins are too much in 
common, and ho might confess my share with his own.” 

While these thoughts pa.ssed through his mind, ho 
continued to assist the Marquis in arming, but it was in 
silence. 

The hour at length arrived, the trumpets sounded, the 
knights rode into the lists armed at all point-s, and mounted 
like men who were to do battle for a kingdom’s honour. 
They wore their visors up, and riding around the lists 
three times, showed themselves to the spectators. Both 
were goodly persons, and both had noble countenances. 
But there was an air of manly confidence on the brow of 
the 8cot — a radiancy of hope, which amounted even to 
cheerfulness, while, although pride and efibrt hfid recalled 
much of Conrad e’s natural courage, there lowered still on 
his brow a cloud of ominous despondence. Even his steed 
seemed to tread less lightly and blithely to the trumpet- 
sound than the noble Arab which was bestrode by Sir 
Kenneth ; and the sjjruch-sprecher shook his head while 
he observed, that while the challenger rode around the 
lists in the course of the sun, that is, from right to left, the 
defender made the same circuit widdersins^ that is, from 
left to right, which is in most countries held ominous. 
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A temporary altar was erected just beneath the gallery 
occupied by the Queen, and beside it stood the Hermit in 
the dress oi: his order, as a Carmelite friar. Other church' 
men were also present. To this altar the challenger and 
defender were successively brought forward, conducted 
))y their respective sponsors. Dismounting before it, 
each knight avouched the justice of his cause by a solemn 
oath on the Evangelists, and prayed that his success 
might be according to the truth or falsehood of what he 
then swore. They also made oath that they came to do 
battle in kniglitly guise, and witli the usual weapons, 
disclaiming the use of spells, charms, or magical devices, 
to incline victory to their side. Tlie challenger pro- 
nounced his vow with d. firm and manly voice, and a bold 
and cheerful countenance. When the ceremony was 
finished, the Scottish knight looked at the gallery, and 
bent his head to the earth, as if in honour of those 
invisible beauties which were enclosed within ; then, 
loaded with armour as he was, sprung to the saddle with- 
out the use of the stirrup, and made his couj’ser carry 
him in a succession of caracoles to his station at the 
eastern extremity of the lists. Conrade also presented 
himself before the altar with boldness enough ; but his 
voice, as he took the oath, sounded hollow, as if drowned 
in his helmet. The lips with Avhich he appealed to Heaven 
to adjudge victory to the just quarrel, grew white as they 
uttered the impious mockery. As he turned to remount 
his horse, the Clrand Master appn^achcd him closer, as if 
to i^^^ctify something about the sitting of his gorget, and 
whispered,— “ Coward and fool! — recall tliy senses, and 
da me this battle bravely, else, by Heaven, shouldst thou 
escape liim, thou esciii)est not me 

The savage tone in which this was whispered, perhaps 
completed the confusion of the Marquis’s nerves, for he 
stumbled as he made to horse ; and though he recovered 
his feet, sprung to the saddle with his usual agility, and 
displayed his address in horsemanship as he assumed his 
position opposite to the challenger’s, yet the accident did 
not escape those who were on the watch for omens, which 
might predict the fate of the day. 

The priests, after a solemn prayer, that God would 
show the rightful quarrel, departed from the lists. The 
trumpets or the challenger then rung a flourish, and a 
herald -at-arms proclaimed at the eastern end of the lists, 
— “Here stands a good knight, Sir Kenneth of Scotland, 
champion for the royal King Eichard of England, who 
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accusoth Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, of foul treason 
and dishonour done to the said King.” 

When the words Kenneth of Scotland announced the 
name and character of the champion, Litluu to scarce 
generally known, a loua and cheerful acclaim burst from 
the followers of King Richard, and hardly, notwithstand- 
ing repeated commands of silence, sidlered the r('j)ly of 
the defendant to be heard. He, of course, avouclu'd his 
innocence, and offered his body for battle. The csciuires 
of the combatants now approached, and deli ’cred to oach 
his shield and lance, assisring to hang the former around 
his neck, that his two hands might remain frc'o, one for 
the management of the bridle, the othee to direct the 
lance. 

The shield of the Scot displayed his old bearing, the 
Leopard, but -v hli the addition of a collar and broken 
chain, in allusion to his l^lte captivity. The shield of 
the Marquis bore, in r(‘ference to his title, a serrated 
and rocky mountain. Each sliook his lance aloft, as if 
to ascertain the weight and toughness of the unwieldy 
weapon, and then laid it in tlio rest. The s])onsors, 
heralds, and squires, now retired to the barriers, and 
the combatants sat opposite to each otln'r, fac^e to fac(\ 
with couched lance, and closed visor, the hninaii foi-in so 
completely enclosed, that they look(id more like statiu's 
of molten iron, than beings of flesh and blood, llio 
silence of suspense waas now general — men breathed 
thicker, and thdr very souls siauned sea, ted in thdr ey(is, 
while not a sound was to be li(‘ard save the snorting and 
pawing of the good steeds, who, sensible of what was 
about to happen, were impatient to dash into career. 
They stood thus for perha])S three minub^s, when, at a 
signal given by the 8oldan, an hundnal instruirients 
rent the air with their brazen clamours, and eM,ch cham- 
pion, striking his horse with the spur.s, and slacking the 
rein, the horses started into full gallo]), and the kni^its 
met in mid space with a sliock like a thunderbolt. The 
victory was not in doubt — no, not one momeiit. (Jonracle, 
indeea, showed himself a practised warr ior; for ho struck 
his antagonist knightly in the midst of Jiis shidd, })ear- 
ing his lance so straight and true, that it shivered into 
^linters from the steel spear-head up to the ver-y gauntlet. 
The horse of Sir Kenneth recoiled two or tliree yards 
and fell on his haunches, but the r ider easily raised him 
with hand and rein. But for Conrad e, there was no 
recovery. Sir Kenneth’s lance bad pierced through the 
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sliiekl, through a plated corslet of Milan steel, through a 
secret^ or coat of linked mail, worn beneath the corslt t, 
had wound(!d him deep in the bosom, and borne him 
from his saddle, leaviiig the truncheon of the lance fixt'd 
in his wound. The sponsors, heralds, and Saladin him- 
self, descending from his throne, crowded around the 
wounded man ; while Sir Kenneth, who had drawn his 
sword ere yet ho discovered his antagonist was totally 
helpless, now commanded him to avow his guilt. The 
helmet was hastily unclosed, and the wounded man, 
gazing wildly on the skies, replied, — ^‘What would you 
more ! — God hath decided justly — 1 am guilty— but tlu^re 
are worse traitors in the camp than 1. — In pity to n)y 
soul, let me have a confessor ! ” 

lie revived as lie uttc^red these words. 

“The talisman - the ])Owerfui remedy, royal brother!” 
said King llichard to Saladin. 

“The traitor,” answered the Soldan, “is more fit to be 
dragged from the lists to the gallows by the heels, than 
to profit by its virtues and some such fat(^ is in his 
look,” he added, after gazing lixedly upon the wounded 
man ; “ for. though his wound may be cured, yet AzraeFs 
seal is on tne wretch’s biow.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Kichard, “I pray you do for liiin 
what you may, that he may at least hav(^. tinu* for con- 
fession — Slay not soul and body ! To him one half hour 
of time may be worth more, by ten thousand fold, tliaii 
tlie life of the olc]c‘st jia, triarch.” 

“My royjil brother’s wisli .shall be obeyed,” said Saladin. 
— “Slaves, bear this wounded man to our tei^t.” 

“Do not so,” said the Templar, who had hitherto stood 
gloomily looking on in silence. — “The royal Duke of 
Austria and myself will not permit this unhappy Cliristian 
IVince to be delivered over to the Saracens, that they 
may try their spells upon him. We are his sponsors, and 
demand that he be assigned to our care.” 

“That is, you refuse the certain means offered to re- 
cover him V’ said Richard. 

“Not so,” said the Grand Master, recollecting himself. 
— “If the Soldan useth lawful medicineis, he may attend 
the patient in my tent.” 

“l)o BO, 1 pray thee, good brother,” said Richard to 
Saladin, “ though the permission be ungraciously yielded. 
— But now to a more glorious work. Sound, trumpets — 
shout England—in honour of England’s champion ! ” 

Drum, clarion, trumpet, and cymbal, rung fottli at 
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once, and the deep and regular shout which for ages has 
be(‘u the English acclamation, sounded amidst the shrill 
and irregular yells of the Ai’abs, like the diapason of 
the organ amid the howling of a storm. There was 
silence at length. 

“Brave Ivinglit of the Leopard ” resumed Cocur de Lion, 
“thou hast shown thrt the Ethiopian 7nay change his 
skin, and the leopard Iiis S])ots, thougli clerks quote 
Scripture for tlie impossibility. Yet I have more to say 
to you vvdem I lia\’c conducted you to tlie presence of tin? 
tubes, the best judges, and best rewarders, of deeds of 
chivalry.” 

Th?. Knight of the Leopard l)OW(?d cvssent. 

“And thou, princely SalaJin, wilt rise attend them. T 
promise thee our Queen will not think herself welcome, if 
she lacks the opportunity to thank her royal host for her 
most princely reception.” 

Haladin bent bis’ Lead gracefully, but declined the 
invitation. 

“Imust attend the wounded man,” he said. “The 
leech leaves not his j^atient more than the champion the 
lists, even if ho bo summoned to a bower like those of 
Bar-adise. And farther, royal Richard, know that the 
1)1 ood of the East Hows not so temperately in the presence 
of beauty, as that of your land. WIi;it saith tlie Book 
itself? ‘Her eye is as the edge of the sword of the 
Brophet, who shall look upon it V Ho that would not be 
burnt avoidethto tread on hot embers — wise men spread 
not the Hax before a bickering torch — He, saith the sage, 
who hath forfeited a treasure, doth not wisely to turn 
back his head to gaze at it.” 

Richard, it may be believed, respected the motives of 
delicacy which flowed from manners so different from his 
own, and urged his request no farther. 

“ At noon,^’ said the Soldan, as he departed, “ I trust 
ye will all Jiccopt a collation under the black camel-skin 
tent of a chief of Curdistan.” 

The same invitation was circulated among the Chris- 
tians, comprehending all those of sufficient importance to 
be admitted to sit at a feast made for princes. 

“ Hark ! ” said Richard, “ the timbrels announce that 
our Queen and her attendants are leaving their gallery — 
and see, the turbans sink on the ground, as if struck 
down by a destroying angel. All lie prostrate, as if the 
glance of an Arab’s eye could sully the lustre of a lady’s 
cheelc ! Come, we will to the pavilion, and lead our 
XX. — 20 
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conqueror thither in triumph.— How I pity that noble 
Soldan, who knows but of love as it is known to those of 
inferior nature ! ” 

Blondel tuned his harp to its boldest measure, to 
welcome the introduction of the victor into the pavilion 
of Queen lierengaria. He entered, supported on either 
side by his sponsors, Richard ana Thomas I^ongsword, 
and knelt gracefully down before the Queen, though 
more than half the homage was silently rendered to Edith, 
who sat on lior right hand, 

‘‘Unarm liim, my mistresses,” said the King, whose 
delight was in the execution of such chivalrous usages— 
“ Let Beauty honour Chivalry I Undo his spurs, Beren- 
gai’ia ; Queen though thou be, thou owest him what 
marks of favour thou canst give. — Unlace his helmet, 
Edith — by this hand thou shalt, wert thou the proudest 
Flantagenet of the line, and he the poorest knight on 
earth ! ” 

Both ladies obeyed the royal commands, — Berengaria 
with bustling assiduity, as anxious to gratify lier hus- 
band’s humour, and Edith blushing and growing pale 
a1t(u*nat.(‘ly, as slowly and awkwardly she undid, with 
Longsword’s assistance, tlie fastenings, which secured the 
heliinit to the gorget. 

“And what expect you from beneath this iron shell?” 
said Richard, as the removal of the casque gave to view 
the noble countenance of 8ir Kenneth, his face glowing 
with recent exertion, and not less so with present emotion. 
“What think ye of him, gallants and beauties?” said 
Richard. “ Doth he resoinble an Ethiopian slave, or doth 
lie present the face of an obscure and nameless ad- 
v(‘nturer ? No, by my good sword ! — Here terminate his 
\arious disguises. He hath knelt down before you 
unknown save by bis worth — he arises, equally dis- 
tinguished by birtli and by fortune. The adventurous 
knight, Kenneth, arises David Earl of Huntingdon, Prince 
Royal of Scotland 1 ” 

There was a general exclamation of surprise, and Edith 
dropped from her liand the helmet, which she had just 
received. 

“Yes, my masters” said the King, “it is even so. Ye 
know how Scotland deceived us when she proposed to 
send this valiant Earl, with a bold company of her best 
and noblest, to aid our arms in this conquest of Palestine, 
l>ut failed to comply with her engagements. This noble 
youth, under whom the Scottish Crusaders were to have 
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been arraj^od, foul scorn that, bis arm should be 

withheld troiu the holy warfare, and joined us at Sicily 
with a small train ot devoted and faithful attendants, 
w'hich was augmented by many of Ins countrymen to 
whom the rank of their leader ./as unhnovvn. The confi- 
dants of the Royal Prince had all, save one old follower, 
fallen by death, when his secret, but too w(dl kept, haa 
nearly occasioned my cutting oif, in 'i Scottish adventurer, 
one of the noblest hopes of Europe.— Why did you not 
mention your rank, noble Huntingdon, a\ hen endangered 
by my hasty and passionate sentence? — Was it that jmn 
thouglit Richard capable of abusii^g the advantage I 
possessed over the heir of a King whom 1 have so often 
found hostile?” 

“I did you not that injustice, royal Richard,” answered 
the Earl of Huntitigdon ; ‘‘but iny pride brooked not 
that I should avow myself Prince of Scotland in order to 
save my life, endangerv.d for default of loyalty. And, 
moreover, I had made my vow to preserve my rank 
unknown till the Crusade should be accomplished ; nor 
did 1 mention it save in arflcii/o woW/.s', and under the 
seal of confession, to yonder reverend liermit.” 

ft was the knowledge of that secret, then, which 
made the good man so urgent with me to recall my severe, 
sentence ?^^ said Richard. ‘‘ Well did he say, that, had 
this good knight fallen by my mandate, I should have 
wislied the deed undone though it liad cost me a limb— A 
limb !— I should hfive washed it undone had it cost me my 
lifo—since, the world would have said tliat Richard had 
abused the condition in which the heir of Seotljind had 
])laced himself, by his confidence in his generosity.” 

“ Yet, may wm know of your Grace by what strange and 
happy chance this riddle was at length read?” said the 
Queen Berengaria. 

‘‘ Letters were brought to us from England,” said the 
King, “in which we learnt, among other unpleasant news, 
that the King of Scotland had seized upon three of our 
nobles, when on a pilgrimage to Saint Ninian, and alleged 
as a cause, that his heir, being supposed to be fighting in 
the ranks of the Teutonic Knights, against the hfiatiien 
of Borussia, was, in fact, in our camp, and in our power ; 
and, therefore, William proposed to hold these nobles as 
hostages for his safety. This gave me the first light on 
the real rank of the Knight of the Leopard, and my sus- 
picions w ere confirmed by De Vaux, wno, on his return 
from Ascalon, brought back with him the Earl of Hunt- 
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ingdon’s sole attendant, a thick-sculled slave, who had 
gone thirty miles to unfold to De Vaux a secret he should 
liave told to me.” 

“ Old Strauchan must be excused,” said the Lord of 
Gilsland. “ He knew from experience that my heart is 
somewhat softer than if I wrote myself Plantagenet.” 

“ Thy heart soft ? thou commodity of old iron — and 
Cumberland flint, that thou art 1 ” exclaimed the King. — 
“ It is we Plantagenets who boast soft and feeling hearts, 
Edith,” turning to his cousin, with an expression which 
called the blood into her cheek — “Give me thy hand, my 
fair cousin, and, Prince of Scotland, thine.” 

“Forbear, my lord” said Edith, hanging back, and 
endeavouring to hide her confusion, under an attempt to 
rally lier royal kinsman’s credulity. “Remember you not 
that my hand was to be the signal of converting to the 
(Christian faith the Saracen and Arab, Saladin and all his 
turbaned host F’ 

“Ay, but the wind of prophecy hath chopped about, 
and sits now in another corner,” replied Richai’d. 

“Mock not, lest your bonds be made strong,” said the 
Hei'init, stepiring forward. “The heavenly host write 
nothing but truth in their brilliant records — it is naan’s 
ej^es which are too weak to read their characters aright. 
Know, that when Saladin and Kenneth of Scotland slept 
in my grotto, I read in the stars that there rested under 
my roof a ])rinc(i, the natural foe of Richard, with whom 
the fate of Edith Plantagenet was to be united. Could T 
doubt that this must be the Soldan, whose rank was well 
known to me, as he often visited my cell to converse on 
the revolutions of the heavenlv bodies ? — Again, the lights 
of the firmament proclaimed tliat this Prince, the husband 
of Edith Plantagenet, should be a Christian ; and 1, — weak 
and wild interpreter ! — argued thence the conversion of 
the noble Saladin, whose good qualities seemed often to 
incline him towards the better faith. The sense of my 
weakness hath humbled me to the dust, but in the dust 1 
have found comfort ! I have not read aright the fate of 
others — who can assure me but that I may have miscal- 
culated mine own ? God will not have us break into his 
council-house, or spy out his hidden mysteries. We must 
wait his time wdth watching and prayer — with fear and 
with hope. I came hither the stern seer— the proud 
pro])het — skilled, as I thought, to instruct princes, and 
gifted even with supernatural powers, but burdened with 
a weight which I deemed no shoulders but mine could 
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have borne. But my bands have been broken ! I go 
hence humble in mine ignorance, penitent — and not hope- 
less.” 

With these words he withdre'w'’ from the assembly ; and 
it is recorded. that,irom that period, his frenzy fits seldom 
occurred, ana his penances were of a rniider character, 
and accompanied with bettor hopes of the future. So 
much is there of seif-opinion, even in insanitj’', that the 
conviction of his having entertained and expressed an 
unfounded prediction v^lth so much vehemence, seemed 
to operate like loss of blood on the human frame, to 
modify and lower the fever of tlie bi-ain. 

It is needless to follow into fart her particulars the confer- 
ences at the royal tent, or to cn'^^uire whether David, Earl 
of iluntingdo]'., vaas as mute in the presence of Edith 
Plantagenet, as when he was bound to act under the 
ch.aracter of an obscure and nameless adventurer, it 
may bo well believed that he tiiere expressed, with suit- 
able cani(}stness, the passion to whicli he had so often 
before found it difficult to give words. 

The hour of noon now approached, and Saladin waited 
to receive the Princes of Christendom in a tent, which, 
hut for its large size, ditlered little from that of the 
ordinary shelter of the common Curd man, or Arab ; yet, 
beneath its ample and sable covering, was prepan'd a 
banquet after the most gorg(‘ous fasmion of the Ejist, 
extended upon carpets of the i-ichost stuffis, with cusliions 
Liid for tlie guests. But wo cannot stop to d(*scribo th(> 
cloth of gold and silver— the su])erl) embroidery in Arab- 
esque — the shawls of Caschmere ~ ;iii(l the muslins of India, 
which were h(u*e unfolded in all thedr splendour; far less 
to tell the didei'ent sweetmeats, ragouts edged with rice 
coloured in various manners, with all the other niceties of 
Eastern cookery. Lambs roasted whole, and game and 
poultry dressed in pilaus, were i)iled in vessels of gold, 
and silver, and porcelain, and int(?rmixed with largo 
mazers of sherbet, cooled in snow and iee from the caverns 
of Mount Lebanon. A magnificent pile of cushions at the 
head of the banquet, seemed prepared for the master of 
the fejist, and such dignitaries as he might call to share 
that place of distinction, while, from the roof of the tent 
in all quarters, but over this seat of eminence in particulai*, 
waved many a banner and pennon, the trophies of battles 
won, and kingdoms overthrown. But amongst and above 
them all, a long lance displayed a shroud, tlio banner of 
Death, with this impressive inscription — “ Saladin, King 
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OF Kinos— Saladin, Victor of Victors—Salaoin must 
DIE.” Amid these preparations, the slaves who had ar- 
ranged the refreshments stood with drooped heads and 
folded arms, mute and motionless as moiuiment.'il statuary, 
or as automata, which waited the touch of the artist to 
put them in motion. 

Expecting the approach of his princely guests, the 
Soldan, imbued, as most were, with the superstitions of 
his time, pamstnl over a horoscope and corresponding scrollj 
which had been sent to him by the Hermit of Engaddi 
when he departed from the camp. 

“Strange and mysterious science,” he muttered to him- 
self, “ which, pretending to draw the curtain of futurity, 
misleads those whom it seems to guide, and darkens the 
scene which it pn'tends to illuminate 1 Who would not 
have said that I was that enemy most dangerous to Eich- 
ard, whose enmity was to be ended by marriage with his 
kinswoman'? Yet it now appears tliat a union betwixt 
this gallant Earl and the lady will briiig about friendshii) 
betwixt Eichard and Scotland, an enemy more dangerous 
than I, as a wild-cat in a chamber is more to be dreaded 
than a lion in a distant desert. — But then,” he continued 
to mutter to himself, “ the combination intimates, tliat tliis 
husband was to bo Chri.stian. — C'hristian ho repeated, 
after a i^austi, — “That gave the insane fanatic slarg,‘izer 
hopes that 1 might rc.mounce my faith ! but me, the faitli- 
ful follower of our Eropli(‘t— me it should have undeceived. 
— Lie there, mysterious scroll,” he at.khal, thrusting it 
under the pile of cusliions; “strange are thy bodements 
and fatal, since, even when true in themselves, they work 
upon those who attempt to decipher their meaning, all 
the effects of falsehood. — How now 1 what means this in- 
trusion '? ” 

He spoke to the dwarf Nectabanus, who rushed into the 
tent fearfully agitattjd, with each strange and dispropor- 
tioned feature wrenched by horror into still more extra- 
*vagant ugliness, — his mouth open, his eyes staring, his 
hands, with their shrivelled and deformed fingers, wildly 
expanded. 

“ What now ?” said tlie Roldan, sternly. 

Accipe hoe /” groaned out the dwarf. 

“Ha ! saystthou ?” answered Saladin. 

Acci'pe hoc replied the panic-struck creature, un- 
conscious, perhaps, that he repeated the same words as 
before. 

“ Hence, I am in no vein for foolery,” said the Emperor, 
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“Nor am I further fool,” said the dwarf, “ than to make 
my folly lielp out my wnts to earn my bread, poor help- 
less wi*etch !- Uear, hoar me, great Soldaii 1” 

“Nay, if thou hast actual vn*ong to complain of,” said 
Saladin, “ fool or- wise, thou ur^ entitled to the ear of a 
King. — Ivetire hither with n^e and he led iiim into the 
inner tent. 

Whatever their conference related to, it was soon bi-oken 
off by the fanfare of tire trumpets, announcing the an*ivaj 
of the various b’hristian pi*inces, wliom SaLniin AvelcoriKHi 
to his tent with a n>jai courte^sy well becoming tlnur 
rank and his own; but chiefly, In saluted the young 
Earl of Huntingdon, and generously eongiatulated him 
upon prospects, which seei av! have interfered with 
and overclouded those which he had himself enter- 
tained. 

“But think not,” said tlie Soidan, “ thou noble youtli, 
that the Prince of ScoMaiid is more welcome to Saladin, 
than was Kenneth to the solitary llderim wlnm they met 
in the desert, or tl'O distressed Itthiop to the Hakim 
Adonbec. A brave and generous disposition like thim^ 
hath a value inde])endent of condition and birth, as the 
cool drauglit, vvhicli I hero profier tlu^e, is as delicious 
from an earthen vessel as frorrj a goblet of g(dd.” 

Tlie Earl of Huntingdon made a suitable reply, grate- 
fully acknowledging the various important services lie 
had received fiom the generous Soldan ; but when he had 
ph'dged (Saladin in the bow l of slierlx^.t, which the Soldau 
had proffered to him, lie could not help remarkire vvith a 
smile, “The brave cavalier, llderim, knew not the for- 
mation of ice, but the muniticent Soidan couxS his sher bt't 
with snow.” 

“ Wouldst thou have an Arab or a Curdman as wise as 
a Hakim said the Boldan. “H- who does on a disguise 
must make the sentiments of his heart and tin; learning of 
his head accord with the drcos which he ass umes. I desirt^d 
to see how a brave and single-hearted cavalier of Erangis- 
tan would conduct liimseli in debate with such a chief as 
I then seemed ; and I questioned the truth of a well- 
known fact, to know by what arguments thou wouldst 
support thy assertion.” 

While they were speaking, the Archduke of Austria, 
wlio stood a little apart, was struck wdth the mention 
of iced sherbet, and took wdth pleasure and some bluntm^ss 
the deep goblet, as the Earl oi Huntingdon was about to 
rejilacc it. 
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“ Most delicious ! ” ho exclaimed, after a deep draught, 
which the heat of the weather, and the feverishness follow- 
ing the debauch of the ])receding day, had rendered 
doubly acceptable. He sighed as he handed the cup to 
the Grand Master of the Templars. Saladin made a sign 
to the dwarf, who advanced anc^ronounced, with a harsh 
voice, the words, Accipe hoc! Tne Templar started, like 
a steed who sees a lion under a bush beside the pathway; 
yet instantly recovered, and to hide, perhaps, his confusion, 
raised the goblet to his lips — but thocc lips never touched 
that goblet’s rim. Tho sabre of Saladin left its sheath 
as lightning leaves the cloud. It was waved in the air, 
— and the head of tho Grand Master rolled to the extremity 
of the tent, while the trunk remained for a second stand- 
ing, with the goblet still clenched in its grasp, then bdl, 
the liquor mingling with the blood that spurted from the 
veins.^ 

There was a general exclamation of treason, and Austria, 
nearest to whom Saladin stood witli the bloody sabre in 
his hand, started back a^: if apprehensive that his turn 
was to come next, iliehard and others laid hand on their 
swords. 

“Fear nothing, noble Austria, said Saladin, as com- 
posedly as if nothing had happened, “nor you, royal 
England, be wroth at what you have seen. Not for his 
manifold treasons; — not for the attemjjfc which, as may be 
vouched by his own squire, ho instigated against King 
Jiichard’s life ; — not that he pursued tho Prince of Scot- 
land and myself in the desert, reducing us to save our 
lives b^/ die speed of our horses ; — not that lie had stirred 
up tlio Maronites to attack us upon thi:: very occasion, 
had 1 not brought up unexpectedly so many Arabs as 
rendered the sclujme abortive; — not for any or «ali of these 
crimes does he now lie there, although each were deserv- 
ing such a doom; — but because, scarce half an hour ero 
lie polluted our presence, o.s the simoom empoisons the 
atmosphere, he poniaixled his comrade and accomplice, 
( kmrade of IMontserrat, lest he should confess the infamous 
plots in which they had both been engaged.” 

“ How ! Coiirade murdered?— And by the Grand Master, 
]\is sponsor and most intimate friend !’^ exclaimed Iliehard. 
“Noble Soklan, I would not doubt thee— yet this must be 
proved — otherwise ” 

“Tliere stands the evidence,” said Saladin, pointing to 
the terrified dwarf. “Alla, who sends the fire-fly tp 
1 See Note 2. 
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illuminate the night season, can discover secret crimes 
by the most contemptible means.” 

The Soldan proceeded to tell the dwarf’s story, which 
amounted to this. — In his foolish curiosity, or, as he partly 
confessed, with some thoughts of pilfering, Nectabanus 
had strayed into the tent of Conrade, which had been 
deserted by his attendents, some of whom had left the 
encampment to carry the news of his defeat to his brother, 
and others were availing themseives of the means which 
Saladin had supplied for revelling. The wounded man 
slept under the influence of vSaladin’s wonderful talisman, 
so that the dwarf had opportunity to pry about at plea- 
sure, until he was frightened into concealment by the 
sound of a heavy step. He skulked behind a curtain, yet 
could see the motions, and hear the words, of the Grand 
Master, who entered, and carefully secured the covering 
of the pavilion behind him. Mis victin^ started from 
sleep, and it would appear Giat he instantly suspected 
the purpose of his old associate, for it was in a tone of 
alarm that lie demanded wherefore he disturbed him ? 

come to confess and to absolve thee,” answered the 
Grand Master. 

Of their further speech the terrified dwart remembered 
little, save that Conrade implored the Grand Master not 
to break a wounded reed, and that the Templar struck 
him to the heart with a Turkish dagger, with the words 
avcipe hoc — words which long afterwards haunted the 
terrified imagination of the concealed wdtness. 

“I verified the tale,” said Saladin, “by causing the 
body to bo examined ; and I made this unhappy being, 
whom Alla hatli made the discoverer of the crime, repeat 
in your own presence the words w'hich the murdenjr 
S})OKe ; and you yours(;lvcs saw the efiect which they 
produced u])on liis conscience.” 

TJie Soldau paused, and the King of England l>roke 
sil(‘nc(', : - - 

“ If this be true, as I doubt not, we have wfitnessod a 
great act of justice, though it bore a different aspect, 
but wherefore in this presence! wherefore w'ith thine 
own hand 'I ” 

“I had designed otlierwise,” said Saladin ; “but had I 
not hastened nis doom, it had been altogether averted, 
since, if I had permitted Jiim to taste of my cup, as he 
was about to do, how could 1, without incurring the brand 
of inhospitality, have done liim to death as he deserved? 
Had lie murdered my father, and afterwards partaken of 
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my food and my bowl, not a hair of his head could 
have ])eeu injured by me. But enough of him — let 
his carcass and his memory be removed from amongst 

us/^ 

Tlie body was carried away, and the marks of the 
slaugliter olditerated or concealed with such ready dex- 
terity, as showed that the case was not altogether so 
uncommon as to paralyse the assistants and officers of 
Saladin’s household. 

But the (Christian princes felt that the scene which 
they had belndd weighed heavily on their spirits, and 
although, at tlie courteous invitation of the Soldan, they 
assumed their seats at the banquet, yet it was with the 
si]en(‘e of doubt and a.ma/ement. The spirits of Bichard 
alone surmounted all cause for suspicion or embarrassment. 
Yet he, too, sc'caned to ruminate on some proposition, as 
if he were desirous of making it in the most insinuating 
and acc(q)tal)ie manner which was possible. At length 
he drank off a large bowl of wine, and, addressing the 
Soldan, desired to know whether it was not true tliat he 
had honoured the Earl of Uuntingdon with a personal 
encounter. 

Hahidin answend w itli a. smile, tliat he had proved his 
hoi’se and his w( a]>ons with the heir of Scotland, as 
cavali(us are wont to do with each other when they meet 
in the dcsiut — and modestly added, that though the 
coml)at was not entirely (hnusive, lie had not, on his part, 
much reason to ])ride himself on the event. The Scot, on 
tlie other luind, disclaimed the attributed superiority, 
and wislu'd to assign it to the Soldaii. 

“Euougli of honour thou hast had in the encounter,” 
said Hichard, “ and I eip^y tliee more for that, than for 
the smiles of Edith Plantagenet, though one of them 
might reward a bloody day’s work. — But what say you, 
nobh‘ princes ; is it titting that such a royal ring of 
chivalry should l)r(\ak up without something being done 
for future times to speak of ? What is the overthrow 
and death of a traitor-, to such a fair garland of honour as 
is liere assemhlod, and which ought not to part without 
witnessing something more worthy of their regard? How 
say you, princely Soldan — What if we two Hiould now, 
and before this fair company, decide the long- contended 
qiu'stion for this hind of Palestine, and end at once these 
tedious wars ? Yonder are the lists ready, nor can 
l^iynimrie ever liopci a better champion than thou. I, 
unless worthier oilers, will lay down my gauntlet iu 
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behalf of Christendom, and, in all love and honour, we 
will do mortal battle for the possession of Jerusalem.” 

There was a deep pause for the Soldar’s aiiswci*. His 
cheek and brow colouied liigrhly, and it was the opinion 
of many present, tiiat he h(isitated whether he should 
accept the challenge. At length he said, “Fighting for 
the Holy City against those whom we regard as idol- 
aters, and woj-shippers of stocks and stones, and graven 
images- I might confide that ATa would strengthen 
my arm ; or if I fell beneath the sword of the Meleeli 
I could not pass to Faradise by more glorious 
de^ath. But Alla has already given Jerusalem to the 
true nelievers, and it v. ^re a temptii g the Cod of the 
Prophet to ])eril upo*^ my own j)eisonal strength and 
skill, that whi^'h I hold securely by the superiority of 
my forces.” 

“If not for Jerusalem, then,” said Kicliard, in the tone 
of one who would entreat a favour of an intimate friend, 
“ yet for the love uf honour, let us run at least three courses 
with grinded Iriioes?” 

“Even this,” said 8aladin, half smiling at Cmur do 
Lion’s affectionate earnestness for the combat, “even this 
1 may not lawfully do. The master places the sheplierd 
over tlie flock, not for the shepherd’s own sake, hut for 
the sake of the sheep. Had I a son to hold the sceptre 
when I fell, I miglit have had the liberty, as I liave the 
will, to brave this bold encounter ; but your own Scrip- 
ture sjxyeth, that when the herdsman is smitten, the 
sheep ar*e scattered.” 

“Thou hast had all the fortune,” said Biohard, turning 
to the Earl of Huntingdon with a sigh. “I would have 
given the best year in my life for that one half hour 
beside the Diamond of the Desert ! ” 

The cliivalrous extravagance of Kichard awakened the 
spirits of the assembly, and when at length they arose to 
depart, Saladin advanced and took Ccnur de Lion by tlic 
hand. 

“ Noble King of England,” ho said, “ we now part, never 
to meet again. Tliat your league is dissolved, no more to 
be reunited, and that your native forces are far too few 
to enable you to prosecute your enterprise, is as well 
known to me as to yourself. I may not yield you up 
that Jerusalem which you so much desire to hold. It is 
to us, as to you, a Holy City. But whatever other terms 
Bichard demands of Bakulin, shall be as willingly yielded 
as yonder fountain yields its waters. Ay, ana the same 
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should be as frankly afforded by Saladin, if Kichard stood 
in the desert with but two archers in his train ! ” 


The next day saw Kichard’s, return to his own camp, 
and in a short space afterwards, the young Earl of Hun- 
tingdon was espoused by Edith Plantagenet. The Soldaii 
s(‘nt, as a nuptial present on this occasion, the celebrated 
Talisman ; but though many cures were wn’ought by, 
means of it in Europe, none equalled in success and 
celebrity those which the Soldan achieved. It is still in 
(existence, having been bequeathed by the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon to a brave knight of Scotland, Sir Simon of the 
Lee, in whose ancient and highly honoured family it is 
still preserved ; and although charmed stones have been 
dismissed from the modern Pharmacopoeia, its virtues 
are still applicid to for stopping blood, and in cases of 
canine madness.^ 

Our story closes here, as the terms on which Richard 
relinquished his conquests are to be found in every history 
of the period. 


1 See Note 3.— The Lee Peimy. 



NOTES TO THE TALISMAN. 

Note 1.— SiK TxIOma^s Multon of Gil-sland. 

He wAvS a historical hero, faithfully attached, as is here ex- 
pressed, to King Kichard, and is noticed 'with distinction in the 
romance mentioned in the Introduction. At the boginning of the 
romance, mention is made of a tournament, in whicdi the King 
returns three times with a fresh suit of arinoui’, .vhich acted as a 
disguise ; and at ea(‘h apu'^araiua, so'ma knight of great prowess 
h:.d a sharp encounter with him. When Kichard returned the 
s(!cond time, tlie following is A^r Ebi.s’s ac co’Mit of his proceedings: 
— “ He now mounted a bay horse, assumed suit of armour, painb,d 
rod, and a helmet, the crest of . biv h was r red hound, with a long 
tail w’hich readied to the earth ; an emblem intended to convey 
iiis indignation ..gainst the lieathen hounds who dcliled the Holy 
Land, and his determination to attempt their destruction. Having 
siilii(dent]y signalized himself in his now disguist*, he rode into the 
ranks for the purpose of selecting a more f rmidahlo adversary ; 
and, delivering his spoar to his squire, took his mace, and assaulted 
Sir Tiumias de Multon, a knight wdioso prowess was deservedly 
held in the highest estimation. Sir Thomas, {ipparentl) not at all 
disorilered by a blow which would have felhd a common adveisary, 
calmly advised him to go and amu.se himself elst^whcre ; hut 
Kichard, having aimed at him a .second and more violent stroke, 
by which his helmet was nearly crushed, he returned it with such 
vigour that the king lost his stirrup.s, and, recovering himself with 
some difliculty, rode off with all speed into the forest." — Kllis's 
Spccimeiui, pp. 193, 194. 


Note 2. 

The manner of the death of the siippo.sed Grand A1 aster of the 
Templars, was taken from the real tragedy enacted by Saladin, upon 
the [)erson of Arnold or Reginald de Chatillon. 'J’iiis })erson, a 
soldier of fortune, had .seized a castle on the verge of the desert, 
from wlioncG he made plundering excursions, and insulted and 
abused the pilgrims who were on their journey to Mecca. It was 
cliieiiy ou Ids account that Saladin dciclarcd war against Guy do 
Lusignaii, the last Latin King of the Holy Land. The Christian 
monarch was defeated by Saladin with the loss of 30,000 men, and 
having been made prisoner, with Chatillon and othens, was con- 
ducted before the Soldan. The victor presented to his exhausted 
captive a cup of sherbet, cooled in snow. Lusignan having drank, 
was about to hand the enp to Chatillon, when the Soldan interfered. 
“Your person," he said, “iny royal prisoner, is sacred, but the 
cup of Saladin must not he profaned by a hlaspliemous robber and 
rufliaii." So saying, he slew the captive knight by a blow of his 
scimitar. — See Gibbon’s Ilistonj, 
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Note 3.— The Lee Penny. 

Since the last sheet of this volume of the present edition^ was 
printed off, a kind friend has transmitted tne following curious 
document, by which it would appear that the alleged virtiuis of the 
Lee Penny had at one time given uneasiness to our Presbyterian 
brethren of Clydesdale. 


(Copy) 

Extract from the Assemblie Books at Glasgow, anent the Lee Penny 
stone. 


Apvd Glasgow i 21 of October,^ 
Synod. Sehs. 2. 

Quhilk day, amongest the referries of |the Brethren of the 
Ministry of Lanark, it was proponed to the Synod that Gavin 
Hamilton of Kaploch had pursueit an Complaint before them 
against Sir James Lockhart of Lee, anent the superstitious using 
of an Stone, set in silver, for the curing of dcsoased Cattle, the 
said Gavin allirrncd could not be lawfully usit, and that tliey had 
deforrit to give ony deeisionne thairin till the advice of the As- 
semblic might be had concerning the same. Tim Assemblie having 
inquirit of the manner of u.sing theri'of, and particularly understoofl, 
bo examination ol' tlie said Laird of L(!(; and olliervvise, that tbo 
custom is only to cast the stone in some water, and give the (leseasit 
Cattle thereof to drink, and th.at the same is done without using 
any words, ^uu■ll ns Cdnirmers and So'‘ccieirs use in thair unlawful 
practices ; and considering that in nature tliair are many things 
seen to work strange ellucts, whereof no human wit can give a 
reason, it having pleast God to give to stones and herhs a speciall 
vevtue for healing of many infirmities in man and beast, advises 
the Ih’ethren to surcease; thair ]»roccss, as therein they perceive no 
ground of Oll'ence, and admonishes the said Laird of Leo, in the 
using of the said stone, to take lieid that it he usit liercjiftor with 
the l('ast scandle that possibly muybe. Extrai^d out of tlie Books of 
the Assemblie holdeii at Glasgow', and subscribed at tbair command. 

M. Roijrht Young, (Jerk to the 
Assemblie at Glasgow. 


1 The edition of 1832. 

2 The year is unfortunately not ffiven ; but the Sir James Locldiart named in 
the extract was born in 1590, and died in 1674. (S.) 
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The species of publicatiou wliicl' has come to be generally known 
by the title of Anniuil, buing a miscellany of prose and verse, 
equipped with niiiiierous engravings, and put forth every year about 
Christmas, had nourished for a long while in Germany, before it 
was imitated in this country by an enterprising bookseller, a German 
by birth, Mr Ackermann. The rapid success of his work, as is the 
custom of the time, gave birth to a host of rivals, and, among 
others, to an Annual styled The Keepsake, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1828, and attracted much notice, chiefly in consequence 
of the very uncommon splendour of its illustrative accompaniments. 
The expenditure which the spirited proprietors lavished on this 
magnificent volume, is understood to have boon not less than from 
ten to twelve thousand pounds sterling 1 

Yarious gentlemen of such literary reputation that any one might 
think it an honour to be associated with them, had been announced 
as contributors to this Annual, before application was made to me 
to assist in it ; and I accordingly placed with much pleasure at the 
Editor’s disposal a few fragments, originally designea to have been 
worked into the Clironicles of the Canongate, besides a MS. Drama, 
the long-neglected performance of my youthful days — The House 
of Aspen. 

The Keepsake for 1828 included, however, only three of these 
little prose tales — of which the first in order was that entitled 
“My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror.” By way of introduction to this, 
when now included in a general collection of my lucubrations, I 
have only to say, that it is a mere transcript, or at least with very 
little embellishment, of a story that I remembered being struck 
with in my childhooa, when told at the fireside by a lady of eminent 
virtues, and no inconsiderable share of talent, one of the ancient 
and honourable house of Swinton. She was a kind of relation of 
my own, and met her death in a manner so shocking, being killed 
in a fit of insanity by a female attendant who had been attached to 
XX.— -21 
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her person for half a lifetime, that I cannot now recall her memory, 
child as I was when the catastrophe occurred, without a painful 
re-awakening of perhaps the first images of horror that the scenes 
of real life stamped on my mind. 

This good spinster had in her composition a strong vein of the 
superstitious, and was pleased, among other fancies, to read alone 
in her chamber by a taper fixed in a candlestick which she had 
had formed out of a human skull. One night this strange piece of 
furniture acquired suddenly the power of locomotion, and, after 
performing some odd circles on her chimney-jjiece, fairly leaped on 
the floor, and continued to roll about the apartment. Mrs Swinton 
calmly proceeded to the adjoining room for another light, and 
had the satisfaction to penetrate the mystery on the spot. Rats 
abounded in the ancient building she inhabited, and one of these 
had managed to ensconce itself within her favourite memento morL 
Though thus endowed with a more than feminine share of nerve, 
she entertained largely that belief in supernaturals, which in those 
times was not considered as sitting ungracefully on the grave and 
aged of her condition ; and the story of the Magic Mirror was one 
for which she vouched with particular confidence, alleging indeed 
that one of her own family had been an eye-witness of the incidents 
recorded in it. 


“ I tell the tale as it was told to me.” 

Stories enow of rnneh the same cast will present themselves to 
the recollection of such of my readers as have ever dabbled in a 
species of lore to which I certainly gave more hours, at one period 
of my life, than I should gain any credit by confessing. 


August, 1881. 
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“There are timsa 

When Fancy })layB hei gambols^ in despite 
Even of our watchful senses, wiienr in i-ooth 
Substance seems shadow, shadow subsUace seems, 

■Wheii the broad, i)alpable, ind mark’d partition, 

*Twixt that W'hich ic^ ai‘d is not, seems dissolved, 

As if the mental eye gain’d jwwer to cazo 
Beyond tne limits of the existing world. 

Such hourj of shadowy dreams I better love 
Tlian all the gross realitici of life." 

Anmyrnous. 

My Aunt Margaret w as one of that respected sisterhood, 
upon whom devolve all the trouble and solicitude inci- 
dental to the possession of children, excepting only that 
which attends their entrance into the world. We w'ere a 
large family, of very different dispositions and constitu- 
tions. Some were dull and peevish — tliey were sent to 
Aunt Margaret to be amused ; some were rude, romjnng, 
and boisterous — they w'ere sent to Aunt Margaret to he 
kept quiet, or rather, that their noise might be removed 
out of hearing : those who were indisposed were sent 
with the prospect of being nursed — those who were 
stubborn, with the hope of tneir being subdued by the 
kindness of Aunt Margaret’s discipline ; in short, she had 
all the various duties of a mother, without the credit and 
dignity of the maternal character. The busy scene of her 
Various cares is now over — of the invalids and the robust, 
the kind and the rough, the peevish and pleased children, 
who thronged her little parlour from morning to night, 
not one now remains alive but myself ; who, afflicted by 
early infirmity, was one of the most delicate of her 
nurselings, yet, nevertheless, have >utiived them all. 

It is still my custom, and shall bo rjo while I have the 
use of my limbs, to visit my respected relation at least 
three times a-week. Her abode is about half a mile from 
the suburbs of the town in which I reside ; and is acces- 
sible, not only by the high road, from which it stands at 
some distance, but by means of a greensward footpath, 
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leading through some pretty meadows. I have so little 
left to torment me in life, that it is one of my greatest 
vexations to know that several of these sequestered fields 
have been qevoted as sites for building. In that wliich 
is nearest the town, wheelbarrows have been at work for 
several weeks, in such numbers, that, I verily believe, its 
whole surface, to the depth of at least eighteen incnes, 
was mounted in these mpnotrochs at the same moment, 
and in the act of being transported from one place to 
another. Huge triangular piles of planks are also 
reared in different parts of the devoted messuage ; and a 
little group of trees, that still grace the eastern end, 
which rises in a gentle ascent, have just received warning 
to quit, expressed by a daub of white paint, and are to 
give place to a curious grove of chimneys. 

It v^culd, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to reflect 
that thic little range of pasturage once belonged to my 
father (whoso family was of some consideration in the 
world), and was sold by patches to remedy distresses in 
which he involved himself in an attempt by commercial 
adventure to redeem his diminished fortune. While the 
building scheme was in full operation, this circumstance 
was often pointed out to me by the class of friends who 
are anxious that no part of your misfortunes should 
escape your observation. “ Such pasture-ground ! — lying 
at the very town’s end — in turnips ana potatoes, the 
parks would bring £20 per acre, and if leased for building 
— O, it was a gold mine ! — And all sold for an old song 
out of the ancient possessor’s hands!” My comforters 
cannot bring me to repine much on this subject. If I 
could be allowed to look back on the past without 
interruption, I could willingly give up the enjoyment of 
present income, and the hope of future profit, to those 
who have purcluxsed what my father sold. I regret the 
alteration of the ground only because it destroys associa- 
tions, and I would more willingly (I think) see the Earl’s 
Closes in the hands of strangers, retaining their silvan 
appearance, than know them for my own, if torn up by 
agriculture, or covered with builaings. Mine are the 
sensations of poor Logan : 

The horrid plou^rh has rased the green 
Where yet a child I stray'd ; 

The axe hfhs foil’d the hawthorn screen, 

The schoolboy's summer shade,” 

I hope, however, the threatened devastation will not be 
consummated in my day. Although the adventurous 
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spirit of times short while since passed gave rise to the 
undertaking, I have been encouraged to think, that the 
subsequent changes have so far damped the spirit of 
speculation, that the rest of the woodland footpath lead- 
ing to Aunt Margaret^s retreat will be left undisturbed 
for her time and mine. I an. interested in this, for every 
step of the >yay, after I have passed through the green 
already mentioned, has for me something of early remem- 
brance -.—There is the stile at which I car recollect a 
cross child’s maid upbraiding me with my infirmity, as 
she lifted me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty step^ 
which my brothers travei-sed with sho^'t and bound. J 
remember the suppressed bitterness oi the moment, and, 
conscious of my own inferiori.j", the feeling of envy with 
which I regarded the easy movements and elastic steps 
of my more happily fornied brethren. xVlas I these goodly 
barks have all perished on life’s wide ocean, ana only 
that which seemed so little seaworthy, as the naval phrase 
goes, has reached the port when the tempest is over. 
Then there is rhe pool, where, manmuvring our little 
navy, constructed out of the broad water-flags, my elder 
brother fell in, and was scarce saved from the watery 
element to die under Nelson’s banner. There is the 
ha^el copse also, in which mv brother Henry used to 
gather nuts, thinking little tliat he was to die in an 
Indian jungle in quest of rupees. 

There is so much more of remembrance about the little 
walk, that — as I stop, rest on my crutch-headed cane, 
and look round with that species of comparison between 
the thing 1 was and that which I now am — it almost in- 
duces me to doubt my own identity; until I find myself 
in face of the honeysuckle porch of Aunt Margaret’s 
dwelling, with its irregularity of front, and its odd 
projecting latticed windows; where the workmen seem 
to have made it a study that no one of them should re- 
semble another, in form, size, or in the old-fashioned stone 
entablature and labels which adorn them. This tenement, 
once the manor-house of Earl’s Closes, we still retain a 
slight hold upon ; for, in some family arrangements, it had 
been settled upon Aunt Margaret during the term of her 
life. Upon this frail tenure depends, in a great measure, 
the last shadow of the family of Both well of Earl’s Closes, 
and their last slight connexion with their patcriial inheri- 
tance. The only representative will then be an infirm old 
man, moving not unwillingly to the grave, which has de^ 
von red all that were dear to his affections. 
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When I have indulged such thoughts for a minute or 
two, I enter the mansion, which is said to have been the 
gatehouse only of the original building, and find one 
being on whom time seems to have made little impres- 
sion ; for the Aunt Margaret of to-day bears the same 
proportional age to the Aunt Margaret of my early youth, 
that the boy of ten years old does to the man of (byV 
Lady !) some fifty-six years. The old lady’s invariable 
costume has doubtless some share in confirming one in the 
opinion, that time has stood still with Aunt Margaret. 

The brown or chocolate-coloured silk gown, with ruffles 
of the same stuff at the elbow, within which are others of 
Mechlin lace — the black silk gloves, or mitts, the white 
hair combed back upon a roll, and the cap of spotless cam- 
bric, which closes around the venerable countenance, as 
they were not the costume of 1780, so neither were tney 
that of 1826 ; they are altogether a style peculiar to the 
individual Aunt Margaret. There she still sits, as she sat 
thirty years since, with^ her wheel or the stocking, which 
she works by the fire in winter, and by the window in 
summer, or, perhaps, venturing as far as the porch in an 
unusually fine summer evening. Her frame, like some 
well-constructed piece of mechanics, still performs the 
operations for which it had seemed destined ; going its 
round with an activity which is gradually diminished, 
yet indicating no probability that it will soon come to 
a period. 

The solicitude and affection which had made Aunt Mar- 
garet the willing slave to the inflictions of a whole nur- 
sery, have now for their object the health and comfort of 
one old and infirm man ; the last remaining relative of 
her family, and the only one who can still find interest 
in the traditional stores which she hoards, as some miser 
hides the gold which he desires that no one should enjoy 
after his death. 

My conversation with Aunt Margaret generally relates 
little either to the present or to the future ; for the passing 
day we possess as much as we reauire, and we neither of 
us wish for more ; and for that which is to follow we have 
on this side of the grave neither hopes, nor fears, nor 
anxiety. We therefore naturally look back to the past ; 
and forget the present fallen fortunes and declined im- 
portance of our family, in recalling the hours when it was 
wealthy and prosperous. 

With this slight introduction, the reader will know as 
much of Aunt Margaret and her nephew as is necessary 
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to comprehend the following conversation and narra- 
tive. 

Last week, when, late in a summer evening^ I went to 
call on the old lady to whom my reader is now introduced, 
I was received by her with all her usual affection and be- 
nignity; while, at the same time, she seemed abstracted 
and disposed to silence. I asked her the reason. “ They 
have been clearing out the old chapel,’' she said ; “John 
Clayhudgeons having, It seems, discovered that the stuff 
witnin—being, I suppose, the remains of our ancestors — 
was excellent for top-di(^ssing the meadows.” 

Here I started up with more alacrity than I have dis- 
played for some years ; but sat down while my aunt 
added, laying her hand upon my sleeve, “The chapel has 
been long considered as common ground, my dear, and 
used for a penfLkl, and what objection can we have to the 
man for employing what is his own, to his own profit ? 
Besides, I did speak to him, and he very readily and 
civilly promised, that, if he found bones or monuments, 
they should be carefully respected and reinstated : and 
what more could I ask f So, the first stone they round 
bore the name of Margaret Both well, 1585, and I have 
caused it to be laid carefully aside, as I think it betokens 
death ; and having served my namesake two hundred 
years, it has just been cast up in time to do mo the same 
good turn. Sly house has been long put in order, as far 
as the small earthly concerns require it, but who shall 
say that their account wnth Heaven is sufficiently revised ! ” 

“After what you have said, aunt,” I replied, “perhaps 
I ought to take my hat and go away, and so I should, but 
that there is on this occasion a little alloy mingled with 
your devotion. To think of death at all times is a duty — 
to suppose it nearer, from the finding an old gravestone, 
is superstition ; and you, with your strong useful common 
sense, which was so long the prop of a fallen family, are 
the last person whom 1 should have suspected of such 
weakness.” 

“ Neither would I deserve your suspicions, kinsman,” 
answered Aunt Margaret, “if we were speaking of any 
incident occurring in the actual business of human life. 
But for all this, I have a sense of superstition about me, 
which I do not wish to part with, it is a feeling which 
separates me from this age, and links me with that to 
which I am hastening ; and even when it seems, as now, 
to lead me to the brink of the grave, and bids me gaze on 
it, I do not love that it should be dispelled. It soothes 
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my imagination, without influencing my reason or con- 
duct.” 

“ I profess, my good lady,” replied L “ that had any one 
but you made sumi a declaration, I should have thought 
it as capricious as that of the clergyman, who, without 
vindicating his false reading, preferred, from habit’s sake, 
his old Mumpsimus to the modern Sumpsimus.” 

“ Well,” answered my aunt, “ I must explain my incon- 
sistency in this particular, by comparing it to another. 
I am, as you know, a piece of that oid-rashioned thing 
called a Jacobite ; but 1 am so in sentiment and feeling 
only ; for a more loyal subject never joined in prayers for 
the health and wealth of George the Fourth, whom God 
long preserve ! But I dare say that kind-hearted sove- 
reign would not deem that an old woman did him much 
injury, if she leaned back in her arm-chair, just in such a 
twilight as this, and thought of the high-mettled men, 
whose sense of duty called them to arms against his 
grandfather ; and how, in a cause which they deemed that 
of their rightful prince and country, 

‘ They fought till their hand to the broadsword was glued, 

They fought against fortune with hearts unsubdued.' 

Do not come at such a moment, when my head is full of 
plaids, pibrochs, and claymores, and ask my reason to 
admit what, I am afraid, it cannot deny — T mean, that 
the public advantage peremptorily demanded that these 
things should cease to exist. I cannot, indeed, refuse to 
allow the justice of vour reasoning ; but yet being con- 
vinced against my will, you will gain little by your motion. 
You might as well read to an infatuated lover the cata- 
logue of his mistress’s imperfections ; for, when he has 
been compelled to listen to the summary, you will only 
get for answer, that, ‘ he lo’es her a’ the better.’ ” 

I was not Sony to have changed the gloomy train of 
Aunt Margaret’s thoughts, and replied in the same tone, 
“Well, I can’t help being persuaded that our good King 
is the more sure or Mrs Bothwell’s loyal affection, that he 
has the Stuart right or birth, as well as the Act or Succes- 
sion in his favour.” 

“Perhaps my attachment, were its source of conse^ 
quence, might be found warmer for the union of the rights 
you mention,” said Aunt Margaret ; “but, upon my word, 
it would be as sincere if the King’s right were founded only 
on the will of the nation, as declared at the Revolution. 
I am none of your jure diviivo folks.” 
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“And a Jacobite notwithstanding.” 

“And a Jacobite notwithstanding; ©r rather. I will 
give you leave to call me one of the party, which, in 
Queen Anne’s time, were called Whimsirals; because they 
were sometimes operated upon by feelings, sometimes by 
principle. After all, it is very hard that you will not 
allo\y an old woman to be as inconsistc nt in her political 
sentiments, as mankind in general show themselves in all 
the various courses of life ; since you cannot point out on© 
of them, in which the passions and prejudices of those 
who pursue it are not perpetually carrying us away from 
the path which our reason points out.” 

“Time, aunt’; but you ore a wilful wanderer, who should 
be forced back into the right path.” 

“Spare me, I entreat you,” replied Aunt Margaret. 
“ You remember the Gaelic song, though I dare say I mis- 
pronounce the words — 

* Hatil uiohatil, na dowski mi.' 

* 1 am asleep, uo not waken rv^.‘ 

I tell you, kinsman, that the sort of waking dreams which 
my imagination spins out, in what your favourite Words- 
worth calls ‘ moods of my own mind,’ are worth all the rest 
of my more active days. Then, instead of looking forwards, 
as I did in youth, and forming for myself fairy palaces, 
upon the verge of the grave, 1 turn my eyes backward 
upon the days and manners of my better time ; and the 
sad, yet soothing recollections come so close and interest- 
ingp that I almost think it sacrilege to be wiser or more 
rational, or less prejudiced, than those to whom I looked 
up in my younger years.” 

“I think I now understand what you mean,” I answered, 
“ and can comprehend why you should occasionally prefer 
the twilight of illusion to the steady light of reason.” 

“Where there is no task,” she rejoined, “to be performed, 
we may sit in the dark if we like it — if we go to work, w e 
must ring for candles.” 

“And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light,” con- 
tinued I, “ imagination frames her enchanted and enchant- 
ing visions, and sometimes passes them upon the senses 
for reality.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, who is a well-read woman, 
“ to those who resemble the translator of Tasso, 

* Prevailing poet, whose nndoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.' 

It is not required for this purpose, that you should be 
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sensible of the painful horrors which an actual belief in 
such prodigies inflicts— such a belief, now-a-days, belongs 
only to fools and children. It is not necessary that your 
ears should tingle, and your complexion change, like that 
of Theodore, at thew approach of the spectral huntsman. 
All that is indispensable for the enjoyment of the milder 
feeling of supernatural awe is, that you should be sus- 
ceptiWe of the slight shuddering which creeps over you 
when you hear a tale of terror — that well-vouched tale 
which the narrator, having first expressed his general dis- 
belief of all such legendary lore, selects and produces, 
as having something in it which he has been always 
obliged to give up as inexplicable. Another symptom is, 
a momentary hesitation to look round you, when the 
interest of the narrative is at the highest ; and the third, 
a desire to avoid looking into a mirror, when you are 
alone, in your chamber, for the evening. I mean such are 
signs which indicate the crisis, when a female imagination 
is in due temperature to enjoy a ghost story. 1 do not 
pretend to describe those which express the same disposi- 
tion in a gentleman.” 

“That hist symptom, dear aunt, of shunning the mirror, 
seems likely to be a rare occurrence amongst the fair 
sex.” 

“ You are a novice in toilet fashions, my dear cousin. 
All women consult the looking-glass with anxiety before 
they go into company ; but when they I’eturu liome, the 
mirror has not the same charm. The die has been cast — 
the party has been successful or unsuccessful, in the 
impression w'hich she desired to make. But, without 
going deeper into the mysteries of the dressing-table, I 
will tell you that I myself, like many other honest folks, 
do not like to see the blank black front of a large mirroi 
in a room dimly lighted, and where the reflection of the 
candle seems rather to lose itself in the deep obscunty of 
the glass, than to be reflected back again into the apart- 
ment. That space of inky darkness seems to be a field 
for Fancy to play her revels in. She may call up other 
features to meet us, instead of the reflection of our own ; 
or, as in the spells of Hallowe’en,^ which w^e learned in 
childhood, some unknown form may be seen peeping oyer 
our shoulder. In short, when I am in a ghost-seeing 
humour, I make my handmaiden draw the green curtains 

1 The evening preceding All Saints Day. For an account of the various 
channs and spells of the night, see Bums’ Poeui on HjJlowe’en ^ith the notes 
appended thereto,, on {>age 113, Vol. 1., of Paterson's Edition, 3 vols., fcap. 8vo. 
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over the mirror, before I go into the room, so that she 
may have the first shock of the apparition, if there be 
any to be seen. But, to tell you the truth, this dislike to 
look into a mirror in particular times c*nd places, has, I 
believe, its original foundation in a story which came to 
me by tradition from my grandmother, who was a party 
concerned in the scene or which I will now tell you.” 


THE MIEEOE. 

CHAPTER L 

You are for. .1 (snid my aunt) of sketches of the society 
which has passed away. I v.dsh I could describe to you 
Sir Philip Forester, the “chartered libertine” of Scottish 
good company, about the end of the lasu century. I never 
him indeed ; but my mother’s traditions were full of 
his wit, gallantry, and dissijmtion. This gay knight 
flourished about the end of the 17th and beginning of the 
18th century. He was the Sir Charles Easy and the 
Lovelace of his day and country ; renowned for the 
number of duels he had fought, and the successful in- 
trigues whicdi he had carried on. The supremacy which 
ho had attained in the fashionable world was absolute ; 
and when we combine it wnth one or two anecdotes, for 
which, “if laws were made for every degree,” he ought 
certainly to have been hanged, the popularity of such a 
person really serves to show, either, tliat the present 
times are much more decent, if not more virtuous, than 
they formerly were ; or, that high breeding then was of 
more difficult attainment than that which is now so 
called ; and, consequently, entitled the successful pro- 
fessor to a proportional degree of plenary indulgences 
and privileges, beau of this day could have borne out 
so ugly a story as that of Pretty Peggy Grindstone, the 
miller’s daughter at Sillermills — it had wellnigh made 
work for the Lord Advocate. But it hurt Sir Philip 
Forester no more than the hail hurts the hearthstone. 
He was as well received in society as ever, and dined 

with the Duke of A the day the poor girl was buried. 

She died of heartbreak. But that has nothing to do with 
my story. 

Now, you must listen to a single word upon kith, kin. 
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and ally ; I promise you I will not be prolix. But it is 
necessary to the authentici^ of my legend, that you 
should know that Sir Philip Forester, with his handsome 
person, elegant accomplishments, and fashionable man- 
ners, married the younger Miss Falconer of King’s-Cop- 
land. The elder sister or this lady had previously become 
the wife of my grandfather. Sir Geoffrey Both well, and 
brought into our family a good fortune. Miss Jemima, 
or Miss Jemmie Falconer, as she was usually called, had 
also about ten thousand pounds sterling— then thought a 
very handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though each 
had their admirers while they remained single. Lady 
Both well had some touch of the old King’s-Copland blood 
about her. She was bold, though not to the degree of 
audacity ; ambitious, and desirous to raise her house and 
family ; and was, as has been said, a considerable spur to 
my grandfather, who was otherwise an indolent man ; 
but whom, unless he has been slandered, his lady’s in- 
fluence involved in some political matters which had 
been more wisely let alone. She was a woman of high 
principle, however, and masculine good sense, as some of 
her letters testify, which are still in my wainscot cabinet. 

Jemmie Falconer was the reverse of her ssister in every 
respect. JJer understanding did not reach above the 
ordinary pitch, if, indeed, she could be said to have 
attained it. Her beauty, while it lasted, consisted, in a 
great measure, of delicacy of complexion and regularity 
of features, without any peculiar force of expression. 
Even these charms faded under the sufferings attendant 
on an ill-sorted match. She was passionately attached 
to her husband, by whom she was treated with a callous, 
yet polite indifference ; which, to one wliose heart was as 
tender as her judgment was weak, was more painful per- 
haps than absolute ill usage. Sir Philip was a voluptuary, 
tliat is, a completely selfish egotist: whose disposition ana 
<jharacter resembled the rapier he wore, polished, keen, 
and brilliant, but inflexible and un pitying. As he observed 
carefully all the usual forms towaixls his lady, he had the 
art to deprive her even of the compassion of the world ; 
and useless and unavailing as that may be while actually 
possessed by the sufferer, it is, to a mind like Lady 
Forester’s, most painful to know she has it not. 

The tattle of society did its best to place the peccant 
husband above the suffering wife. Some called her a 
poor spiritless thing, and declared, that, with a little of 
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her sister s spirit, she might have brought to reason any 
Sir Philip whatsoever, were it the termagant Falconbridge 
himself. But the greater part of their acquaintance 
affected candour, and saw faults on both sides ; though, 
in fact, there oni v existed the onpressor and the oppressed. 
The tone of such critics was — “To be sure, no one will 
mstify Sir Philip Forester, but then we all know Sir 
Philip, and Jemnie lalcouer might have known what 
she had tc expect from the beginning. — What made her 
set her cap at Sir Philip? — He would never have looked 
at her, if she had net thrown herself at his head, with 
her poor ten thousand pounds. I am sure, if it is money 
he wanted, she spoiieci hi.*^ market. I know where Sir 
Philip could have done much better. -And then, if she 
would have the man, could not she try to make him more 
comfortable at home, and have his friends oftener, and 
not plague him with the squalling children, and take care 
all was handsome and in good stylo about the house ? I 
declare I think Sir Philip would have made a very do- 
me^^tic man. with a woman who knew how to manage liim.” 

Now these fnir critics, in raising their profound edifice 
of domestic felicity, did not recollect that the corner-stone 
was wanting ; and that to receive good company witii 
good cheer, the means of the banquet ought to have been 
furnished by Sir Philip ; whoso income (dilapidated as it 
was) was not equal to the display of the hospitality 
required, and, at the same time, to the supply of the good 
knight’s menus plaisirs. So, in spite of all that was so 
sagely suggested by female friends, Sir Pliilip carried his 
good-humour everywhere abroad, and left at lioriie a 
solitary mansion and a pining spouse. 

At length, inconvenienced in his money affairs, and 
tired even of the short time which he spent in his own 
dull house. Sir Philip Forester determined to take a trip 
to the continent, in the capacity of a volunteer. It was 
then common for men of fashion to do so ; and our 
knight perhaps was of opinion that a touch of the military 
character, just enough to exalt, but not render pedantic, 
his qualities as a beau gargon^ was necessary to maintain 
possession of the elevated situation which he held in the 
ranks of fashion. 

Sir Philip’s resolution threw his wife into agonies of 
terror ; by which the worthy baronet was so much 
annoyed, that, contrary to his wont, he took some trouble 
to soothe her apprehensions ; and once more brought her to 
shed tears, in wnich sorrow was not altogether unmingled 
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with pleasure. Lady Bothwell asked, as a favour, Sir 
Philipps permission to receive her sister and her family 
into her own house during his absence on the continent. 
Sir Philip readily assented to a proposition which saved 
expense, silenced the foolish people who mi^ht have 
talked of a deserted wife and family, and gratified Lady 
Bothwell ; for whom he felt some respect, as for one who 
often spoke to him, always with freedom, and sometimes 
with severity, without being deterred either by his rail- 
lery, or 'prestige of his reputation. 

A day or two before Sir Philip’s departure, Lady Both- 
well took the liberty of asking him, in her sister’s presence, 
the direct question, which his timid wife had often desired, 
but never ventured, to put to him. 

“ Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when you 
reach the continent 

“ I go from Leith to Helvoet by a packet with advices.” 

“That I comprehend perfectly,” said Lady Bothwell 
dryly ; “ but you do not mean to remain lon^ at Helvoet, 
1 presume, and I should like to know what is your next 
object 'i ” 

“You ask me, mv dear lady,” answered Sir Philip, “a 
question which I nave not dared to ask myself. The 
answer depends on the fate of war. I shall, or course, go 
to head-quarters, wherever they may happen to be for 
the time ; deliver my letters of introduction ; learn as 
much of the noble art of war as may sulftice a poor inter- 
loping amateur ; and then take a glance at the sort of 
thing of which we read so much in the Gazette.” 

“And I trust, Sir Philip,” said Lady Bothwell, “that 
you will remember that you are a husband and a father ; 
and that though you tnink fit to indulge this military 
fancy, you will not let it hurry you into aangers which it 
is certainly unnecessary for any save professional persons 
to encounter ? ” 

“ Lady Bothwell does me too much honour,” replied the 
adventurous knight, “in regarding such a circumstance 
with the slightest interest. But to soothe your flattering 
anxiety, I trust your ladyship will recollect, that I cannot 
expose to hazard the venerable and paternal character 
which you so obligingly recommend to my protection, 
without putting in some peril an honest fellow, called 
Philip Forester, with whom I have kept company for 
thirty years, and with whom, though some folks consider 
him a coxcomb. I have not the least desire to part.” 

“ Well, Sir Pnilip, you are the best judge of your own 
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affairs ; I have little right to interfere—you are not my 
husband.” 

“ God forbid ! ” — said Sir Philip hastily ; instantly add- 
ing, however, “God forbid that 1 should deprive my friend 
Sir Geoffrey of so inestimable a treasure.” 

“ But you are niy sister’s husband,” replied the lady ; 

and I suppose you are aware of her present distress of 
mind ” ^ 

“If hearing oi nothing else from morning to night can 
make me aware of it,” said Sir Philip, “ I should know 
sometliing of the matter.” 

“I do not pretend to reply to your wit. Sir Philip,” 
answered Lady Bothwell , “ but you must be sensible 
that all this distress is on aroo’int of apprehensions for 
your personal safety.” 

“ In that case. I am surprised that Lady Bothwell, at 
least, should give herself se much trouble upon so insigni- 
ficant a subject.” 

“ My sister’s interest may account for my being anxious 
to learn something of Sir Philip Forester’s motions ; 
about which otherwise, I know, he would not wish me to 
concern myself : I have a brother’s safety too to be 
anxious for.” 

“You mean Major Falconer, your lirother by the 
mother’s side : — What can he possibly liavo to do with 
our present agreeable conversation ? ” 

“You have had words together, Sir Philip,” said Lady 
Bothwell. 

“ Naturally ; we are connexions,” replied Sir Philip, 
“and as such have always had the usual intercourse.” 

“ That is an evasion of the subject,” answered the lady. 
“ By words, I mean angry words, on the subject of your 
usage of your wife.” 

“ If,” replied Sir Philip Forester, “ you suppose Major 
Falconer simple enough to intrude his advice upon me. 
Lady Bothwell, in my domestic matters, you are indeed 
warranted in believing that I might possibly be so far 
displeased with the interference, as to request him to 
reserve his advice till it was asked.” 

“And being on these term^you are going to join the very 
army in which my brother Falconer is now serving ? ” 

“ No man knows the path of honour better than Major 
Falconer,” said Sir Philip. “ An aspirant after fame, like 
ma cannot choose a better guide than his footsteps.” 

Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the tears 
gushing from her eyes. 
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“ And this heartless raillery,” she said, “ is all the con- 
sideration that is to be given to our apprehensions of a 
quarrel which may bring on the most terrible conse- 
quences ? Good God ! of what can men's hearts be made, 
who can thus dally with the agony of others ? ” 

Sir Philip Forester was moved ; he laid aside the mock- 
ing tone in which he had hitherto spoken. 

^‘Dear Lady Both well,” he said, taking her reluctant 
hand, “ we are both wrong : — you are too deeply serious ; 
I, perhaps, too little so. The dispute I had with Major 
Falconer was of no earthly consequence. Had anything 
occurred betwixt us that ought to have been settled pm' 
mie du fait^ as we say in France, neither of us are persons 
that are likely to postpone such a meeting. Permit me to 
say, that were it generally known that you or my Lady 
Forester are apprehensive of such a catastrophe, it might 
be the very means of bringing about what would not 
otherwise be likely to happen. I know your good sens^ 
Lady Bothwell, and that you will understand me when I 
say, that really my affairs require my absence for some 
months ; — this Jemima" cannot understand ; it is a per- 
petual recurrence of questions, why can you not do this, 
or that, or the third thing ; and, when you have proved 
to her that her expedients are totally ineffectual, you 
have just to begin the whole round again. Now, do you 
tell her, dear Lady Bothwell, that you are satisfied. She 
is, you must confess, one of those persons with whom 
authority goes farther than reasoning. Do but repose a 
little confidence in me, and you shall see how amply I 
will repay it.” 

Lady Bothwell shook her head, as one but half satisfied. 
“ How difficult it is to extend confidence, when the basis 
on which it ought to rest has been so mucn shaken ! But 
I will do my best to make Jemima easy ; and farther, I 
can only say, that for keeping your present purpose I 
hold you responsible both to God and man.” 

“ Do not fear that I will deceive you.” said Sir Philip ; 
“ the safest conveyance to me will be tn rough the general 
post-office, Helvoetsluys, where I will take care to leave 
orders for forwarding my letters. As for Falconer, our 
only encounter will be over a bottle of Burgundy ; so 
make yourself perfectly easy on his score.” 

Lady Bothw^ell could not make herself easy ; yet she 
was sensible that her sister hurt her own cause by taking 
on, as the maid-servants call it, too vehemently ; and by 
showing before every stranger, by manner, and some- 
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times by words also, a dissatisfaction with her husband’s 
journey, that was sure to come to his ears, and equally 
certain to displease him. But there was ro help for this 
domestic dissension, which ended only with the day of 
separation. 

l am sorrv I cannot tell, with precision, the year in 
which Sir Philip Forester went over to Flanders ; but it 
was one of those in which the campaign opened with 
extraordinary fury ; and many bloody, though indecisive, 
skirmishes were fought between the French on the one 
side, and the Allies on the other. In all our modern 
improvements, there are none, 'Derhaps greater than in 
the accuracy and speed with which intelligence is trans- 
mitted from any scene of action to those in this country 
whom it may concern. During Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns, the sufFe.ing« of the many who had relations in, 
or along with, tho army, were greatly augmented by the 
suspense in which they were detained for weeks, after 
they had heard of bloody battles, in wnich, in all pro- 
bability, those for whom their<^bosoms throbbed with 
anxiety had been personally engaged. Amongst those 
who were most agonized bv this state of uncertainty was 
the--I had almost said desexj^ed — wife of the gay Sir 
Philip Forester. A single letter had informed her of his 
arrival on the continent — no others were received. One 
notice occurred in the newspapers, in which Volunteer 
Sir Philip Forester was mentioned as having been in- 
trusted with a dangerous reconnoissance, which he had 
executed with the greatest courage, dexterity, and intelli- 
gence, and received the thanks of the commanding officer. 
The sense of his having acquired distinction brought a 
momentary glow into the lady’s pale cheek ; but it was 
instantly lost in ashen whiteness at the recollection of 
his danger. After this, they had no news whatever, 
neither from Sir Philip, nor even from their brother 
Falconer. The case of Lady Forester was not indeed 
different from that of hundreds in the same situation ; 
but a feeble mind is necessarily an irritable one, and the 
suspense which some bear with constitutional indifference 
or philosophical resignation, and some with a disposition 
to believe and hope the best, was intolerable to Lady 
Forester, at once solitaiy and sensitive, low-spirited, and 
devoid of strength of mind, whether natural or acquired. 


XX . — 22 
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CHAPTEK 11. 

As she received no further news of Sir Philip, whether 
directly or indirectly, his unfortunate lady began now to 
feel a sort of consolation, even in those careless habits 
which had so often given her pain. “He is so thought- 
less,” she repeated a hundred times a-day to her sister, 
“ he never writes when things are going on smoothly ; it 
is his way ; had anything happened he would have 
informed us.” 

Lady Both well listened to her sister without attempting 
to console her. ^ Probably she might be of opinion, that 
even the worst intelligence which could be received from 
Flanders might not be without some touch of consola- 
tion ; and that the Dowager Lady Forester, if so she was 
doomed to be called, might have a source of happiness 
unknown to the wife of the gayest and finest gentleman 
in Scotland. This conviction became stronger as they 
learned from enquiries made at head-quarters, that Sir 
Philip was no longer with the army ; though whether he 
had been taken or slain in some of those skirmishes which 
were perpetually occurring, and in which he loved to 
distinguish himself, or whether he had, for some unknown 
reason or capricious change of miml, voluntarily left the 
service, none of his countrymen in ilie camp of the allies 
could form even a conjecture. ]\leantime his creditors at 
home became clamorous, entered into possession of his 
property, and threatened his person, should he be rash 
enough to return to Scotland. These additional disad- 
vantages aggravated Lady Bothwell’s displeasure against 
the fugitive husband ; while her sister saw nothing in 
any of them, save what tended to increase her grief for 
the absence of him whom her imagination now re- 
presented, — as it had before marriage, — gallant, gay, and 
affectionate. 

About this period there appeared in Edinburgh a man 
of singular appearance and pretensions. He was com- 
monly called the Paduan Doctor, from having received his 
education at that famous university. He was supposed 
to possess some rare receipts in medicine, with which, 
it was affirmed, he had wrought remarkable cures. But 
though, on the one hand, the physicians of Edinburgh 
termed him an empiric, there were many persons, and 
among them some or the clergy, who, while they admitted 
the truth of the cures and tne force of his remedies, al- 
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leged that Doctor Baptista Damiotti made use of charms 
and unlawful arts in order to obtain success in his prac- 
tice. The resorting to him was even solemnly preached 
against, as a seeking of health from idols, and a trusting to 
tne help which was to come from Egypt. But the protec- 
tion which the Paduan Doctc r received ^rom some friends 
of interest and consequence, enabled him to set these im- 
p^utations at defiance, and to assume, even in the city of 
Edinburgh, famed as it was for abhorrence of witches and 
necromancers, the dangerous character of an expounder 
of fu turity. It was at length lumoured, that, for a certain 
gratification, which of course wms not un inconsiderable 
one. Doctor Baptista Damiotti could tell the fate of the 
absent, and even show his visitors the personal form of 
their absent friends, and the action in wliich they were eii- 

f aged at the moment. This rumour came to the ears of 
kudy Forester, who had reached that pitch of mental 
agony in which the sulftrer will do anything, or endure 
anytliing, that suspense may be converted into certainty. 

Geiitle and timid in most cases, her state of mind made 
her equally obstinate and reckless, and it was /with no 
small surprise and alarm that her sister, Lady Bothw^ell, 
heard her express a resolution to visit this man of art, 
and learn from him the fate of her husband. Lady Both- 
well remonstrated on the improbability that such preten- 
sions as those of this foreigner could be founded in any- 
thing but imposture. 

“ 1 care not,’’ said the deserted wife, “ what degree of 
ridicule I may incur ; if there be any one chance out of 
a hundred that I may obtain some certainty of my hus- 
band’s fate, I would not miss that chance for whatever else 
the world can offer me.” 

Lady Both well next urged the unlawfulness of resorting 
to such sources of forbidden knowledge. 

“ Sister,” replied the sufferer, “ he who is dying of thirst 
cannot refrain from drinking even poisoned water. She 
who suffers under suspense must seek information, even 
were the powers whicn offer it unhallowed and inrernal. 
I go to learn my fate alone ; and this very evening will I 
know it : the sun that rises to-morrow shall find me, if 
not more happy, at least more resigned.” 

“ Sister,” said Lady Bothwell, “ if you are determined 
upon this wild step, you shall not go alone. If this man 
be an impostor, you may be too much agitated by your 
feelings to detect his villainy. If, which I cannot believe, 
there be any truth in what ne pretends, you shall not be 
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exposed alone to a communication of so extraordinary a 
nature. I will go with you, if indeed you determine to 
go. But yet, reconsider your project, and renounce en- 
quiries which cannot be prosecuted without guilt, and 
perhaps without danger.” 

Lady Forester threw herself into her sister’s arms, and, 
clasping her to her bosom, thanked her a hundred times 
for the offer of her company : while she declined, with a 
melancholy gesture, the friendly advice with which it was 
accompanied. 

When the hour of twilight arrived, — which was the 
period when the Paduan Doctor was understood to receive 
the visits of those who came to consult with him, — the two 
ladies left their apartments in the Canongate of Edin- 
burgh, having their dress arranged like that of women of an 
inferior description, and their plaids disposed around their 
faces as they were worn by the same class ; for, in those 
days of aristocracy, the quality of the wearer was gene- 
rally indicated by the manner in which her plaid was dis- 

E osed, as well as by the fineness of its texture. It was 
lady Bothwell who had suggested this species of disguise, 
partly to avoid observation as they should go to the con - 
jurer^s house, and partly in order to make trial of his 
penetration, by appearing before him i n a feigned character. 
Lady Forester’s servant of tried fidelity, had been em- 
ployed by her to propitiate the Doctor by a suitable fee, 
and a story intimating that a soldier’s wife desired to 
know the fate of her husband ; a subject upon which, in 
all probability, the sage was very frequently consulted. 

To the last moment, when the palace clock: struck eight, 
Lady Bothwell earnestly watched her sister, in hopes that 
she might retreat from her rash undertaking ; but as 
mildness, and even timidity, is capable at times of 
vehement and fixed purposes, she found Lady Forester 
resolutely unmoved and determined when the moment of 
departure arrived. Ill satisfied with the expeditioi^ but 
determined not to leave her sister at such a crisis. Lady 
Bothwell accompanied Lady Forester through more than 
one obscure street and lane, the servant waking before, 
and acting as their guide. At length he suddenly turned 
into a narrow court, sind knocked at an arched door, 
which seemed to belong to a building of some antiquity. 
It opened, though no one appeared to act as porter ; and 
the servant stepping aside from the entrance, motioned 
the ladies to enter. They had no sooner done so, than it 
shut, and excluded their guide. The two ladies found 
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ihemselves in a small vestibule, illuminated by a dim 
lamp, and having, when the door was closed, no communi- 
cation with the external light or air. The d oor of an inner 
apartment, partly open, was at the further side of the 
vestibule. 

“We must not hesitate no\/, Jemimn,” said Lady Both- 
well, and walked forwards into the inner room," where, 
surrounded by books, maps, philosophical utensils, ana 
other implements of peculiar shape and appearance, they 
found the man of art. 

There was nothing very peculiar in the Italian’s appear- 
ance. He had the dark complexion and marked features 
of his country, seemed about lifty years old, and was hand- 
somely, but plainly, dressed i*. a full suit of black clothes, 
which was then the universal costume of the medical pro- 
fession. Large wax lights, in silver sconces, illuminated 
the apartment, which was reasonably furnished. He roso 
as the ladies entered ; and, notvuthstanding the inferiority 
of their dress, received them with the marked respect 
due CO their quality^ and which foreigners are usually 
punctilious in rendering to those to whom such honours 
are due. 

Lady Both well endeavoured to maintain her proposed 
incognito ; and, as the Doctor ushered them to the upper 
end of the room, made a motion declining his courtesy, as 
untitted for their condition. “We are poor people, sir,” 
she said; “only my sisters distress has brought us to 
consult your worship whether ” 

He smiled as he interrupted her — “ I am aware, madam, 
of your sister’s distress, and its cause ; I am aware, also, 
that I am honoured with a visit from two ladies of the 
highest consideration— Lady Bothwell and Lady Forester. 
If I could not distinguish them from the class of society 
which their present dress would indicate, there would be 
small possibility of my being able tc' gratify them by giving 
the information whicn they come to seek.” 

“ I can easily understand,” said Lady Bothwell 

“ Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, mi-lady,” cried 
the Italian ; “ your ladyship was about to say, that you 
could easily understand that I had got possession of your 
names by means of your domestic. But in thinking so, 
you do injustice to the fidelity of your servant, and. I may 
add, to the skill of one who is also not less your humble 
servant— Baptista Damiotti.” 

“I have no intention to do either, sir,” said Lady Both- 
well, maintaining a tone of composure, though somewhat 
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surprised, “ but the situation is something new to me. If 
you know who we are, you also know, sir, what brought 
us here.” 

“ Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentleman of 
rank, now, or lately, upon the continent,” answered the 
seer* “his name is II Cavaliero Philippo Forester; a 
gentleman who has the honour to be husband to this lady, 
and, with your ladyship’s permission for using plain 
language, the misfortune not to value as it deserves that 
inestimable advantage.” 

Lady Forester sighed deeply, and Lady Bothwell 
replied — ^ ^ ^ 

“Since you know our object without our telling it, the 
only question that remains is, whether you have the 
power to relieve my sister’s anxiety 1 ” 

“I have^ madam,” answered the Paduan scholar; “but 
there is still a previous enquiry. Have you the courage 
to behold with your own eyes what the Cavaliero Philippo 
Forester is now doing ? or will you take it on my report?” 

“ That question my sister must answer for herself,” said 
Lady Bothwell. 

“With my own eyes will I endure to see whatever you 
have power to show me,” said Lady Forester, with the 
same determined spirit which had stimulated her since 
her resolution was taken upon this subject. 

“ There may be danger in it.” 

“ If gold can compensate the risk,” said Lady Forester, 
taking out her purse. 

“ I do not such things for the purpose of gain,” answered 
the foreigner. “I dare not turn my art to such a purpose. 
If I take the gold of the wealthy, it is but to bestow it on 
the poor ; nor do I ever accept more than the sum I have 
already received from your servant. Put up your purse, 
madam ; an adept needs not your gold.” 

Lady Bothwell, considering this rejection of her sister’s 
offer as a mere trick of an empiric, to induce her to press 
a larger sum upon him, and willing that the scene should 
be commencecl and ended, offered some gold in turn, 
observing that it was only to enlarge the sphere of his 
charity. 

“Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her own 
charity ” said the Paduan, “not merely in giving of alms, 
ill which I know she is not deficient, but in judging the 
character of others ; and let her oblige Baptista Hamiotti 
by belie vin^im honest, till she shall discover him to be 
a knave. Do not be surprised, madam- if I speak in 
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answer to your thoughts rather than your expressions, 
and tell me once more whether vou have courage to look 
on what I am prepared to show ? ” 

“I own, sir/’ said Lady Both well, “that your words 
strike me with some sense o^ fear ; hut whatever my 
sister desires to witness, I will not shrink from witnessing 
along with her.” 

“ Nay, the danger only consists in the risk of your 
resolution failing you. The sight can only last for the 
space of seven minutes ; and should you interrupt the 
vision bv speaking a single woid, not only would the 
cliarm be broken, but some danger might result to the 
spectators. But if you can remain steadily silent for tlie 
seven minutes, your curiosity will be gratified without 
the slightest risk ; ana for this I will engage my honour.” 

Internally L Jy Bothwell thought the security was but 
an indifferent one ; but she suppressed the suspicion, as 
if she had believed that tlie adept, whose dark features 
wore a half-formed smile, could in reah'ty read even her 
most secret reflections. A solemn pause then ensued, 
until Lady Foi ester gathered courage enough to reply to 
the physician, as he termed himself, that she would abide 
with firmness and silence the sight which he had promised 
to exhibit to them. Upon this, he made them a low 
obeisance, and saying he went to prepare matters to meet 
their wish^ left the apartment. The two sisters, hand in 
hand, as if seeking oy that close union to divert any 
danger which might threaten them, sat down on two seats 
ill immediate contact with each other : Jemima seeking 
support in the uiarily and habitual courage of Lady Both- 
welt ; and she, on the other hand, more agitated than she 
had expected, endeavouring to fortify herself by the 
desperate resolution which circumstances had forced her 
sister to assume. The one perhajis said to herself, that 
her sister never feared anything ; and the other might 
reflect, that what so feeble a minded woman as Jemima 
did not fear, could not properly be a subject of apprehen- 
sion to a person of firmness and resolution like her own. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were diverted 
from their own situation, by a strain of music so singu- 
larly sweet and solemn, that, while it seemed calculated 
to avert or dispel anv feeling unconnected with its har- 
mony, increased, at the same time, the solemn excitation 
which the preceding interview was calculated to produce. 
The music was that of some instrument with which they 
were unacquainted ; but circumstances afterwards led 
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my ancestress to believe that it was that of the harmonica^ 
which she heard at a much later period in life. 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a door 
opened in the upper end of the apartment, and they saw 
Damiotti, standing at the head of two or three steps, 
sign to them to advance. His dress was so different from 
that which he had worn a few minutes before, that they 
could hardly recognise him ; and the deadly paleness of 
his countenance, and a certain stern rigidity of muscles, 
like that of one whose mind is made up to some strange 
and daring action, had totally changed the somewhat 
sarcastic expression with which he had previously re- 
garded them both, and particularly Lady Botnwell. He was 
barefooted, excepting a species of sandals in the antique 
fashion ; his legs were naked beneath the knees ; above 
them he wore nose, and a doublet of dark crimson silk 
close to his body ; and over that a flowing loose robe, 
something resembling a surplice, of snow-white linen: 
his throat and neck were uncovered, and his long, straight, 
black hair was carefully combed down at full length. 

As the ladies approached at his bidding, he showed no 
gesture of that ceremonious courtesy of which he had 
been formerly lavish. On the contrary, he made the 
signal of advance with an air of command ; and when, 
arm in arm, and with insecure steps, the sisters ap- 
proached the spot where he stood, it was with a warning 
frown that he pressed his finger to his lips, as if reiterating 
his condition of absolute silence, while, stalking before 
them, he led the way into the next apartment. 

This was a large room, hung with black, as if for a 
funeral. At the upper end was a table, or rather a species 
of altar, covered with the same lugubrious colour, on 
which lay divers objects resembling the usual implements 
of sorcery. These objects were not indeed visible as they 
advanced into the apartment ; for the light which dis- 
played them, being only that of two expiring lamps, was 
extremely faint. The master — to use the Italian phrase 
for persons of this description — approached the upper 
end of the room, with a genuflection like that of a Catnolic 
to the crucifix, and at the same time crossed himself. 
The ladies followed in silence, and arm in arm. Two or 
^three low broad steps led to a platform in front of the 
altar, or what resembled such. Here the sage took his 
stand, and placed 4he ladies beside him, once more ear- 
nestly repeating by signs his injunctions of silence. The 
Italian then, extending his bare arm from under his linen 
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vestment, pointed with his forefinger to five large flam- 
beaux, or torches, placed on each side of the altar. They 
took fire successively at the aoproach of his hand, or 
rather of his finger, and spread a strong light through 
the room. By this the visitors could discern that, on the 
seeming altar, were disposed two naked swords laid cross- 
wise; a large open book, which they conceived to be a 
copy of the Holv Scriptures, but in a language to them 
unknown ; and beside this mysterious volume was placed 
a human skull. But what struck tne sisters most was a 
very tall and broad mirror, which occupied all the spaco 
behind the altar, and, illumined hy the lighted torches, 
reflected the mysterious articles which were laid upon it. 

The master then placed hi’usolf between the two ladies, 
and, pointing to the minor, took each by the hand, but 
without speaking a syllable. They gazed intently on the 
polished and sable space to which he had dii ected their 
attention. Suddenly ^he surface assumed a new and 
singular appearance. It nc longer simply reflected the 
objects placed before it, but, as if it had self-contained 
scenery of its own, objects began to appear within it, at 
first in a disorderly, indistinct, and miscellaneous manner, 
like form arranging itself out of chaos; at length, in 
distinct and defined shape and symmetry. It was thus 
that, after some shifting of light and darkness over the 
face of tlie wonderful glass, a long perspective of arches 
and columns began to arrange itself on its sides, and a 
vaulted roof on the upper part of it; till, after many 
oscillations, the whole vision gained a fixed and stationary 
appearance, representing the interior of a foreign church. 
The pillars were stately, and hung with scutcheons ; the 
arches were lofty and magnificent : the floor was lettered 
with funeral inscriptions. But tnere were no separate 
shrines, no images, no display of chalice or crucifix on the 
altar. It was, therefore, a Protestant church upon the 
continent. A clergyman dressed in the Geneva gown and 
band stood by the communion-table, and, with the Bible 
open before nim, and his clerk awaiting in the back- 
ground, seemed prepared to perform some service of the 
church to which he oelonged. 

At length, there entered the middle aisle of the build- 
ing a numerous party, which appeared to be a bridal one, 
as a lady and gentleman walked first, hand in hand, 
followed by a large concourse of peraftns of both sexes, 
gaily, nay, richly, attired. The bride, whose features 
they could distinctly see, seemed not more than ^teen 
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years old, and extremely beautiful. The bridegroom, for 
some seconds, moved rather with his shoulder towards 
them, and his face averted ; but his elegance of form and 
step struck the sisters at once with the same apprehen- 
sion. As he turned his face suddenly, it was frightfully 
realised, and th^ saw, in the gay bridegroom before 
them, Sir Philip Forester. His wife uttered an imperfect 
exclamation, at the sound of which the whole scene stirred 
and seemed to separate. 

“ I could compare it to nothing,” said Lady Bothwell, 
while recounting the wonderful tale, “but to the dispersion 
of the reflection ofiered by a deep and calm pool, when a 
stone is suddenly cast into it, and the shadows become 
dissipated and broken.” The master pressed both the 
ladies’ hands severely, as if to remind them of their 
promise, and of the danger which they incurred. The 
exclamation died away on Lady Forester’s tongue, with- 
out attaining perfect utterance, and the scene in the glass, 
after the fluctuation of a minute, again resumed to the 
eve its former appearance of a real scene, existing within 
the mirror, as if represented in a picture, save that the 
figures were movable instead of being stationary. 

The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now dis- 
tinctly visible in form and feature, was seen to lead on 
towards the clergyman that beautiful girl, who advanced 
at once with dinidence, and with a species of affectionate 
pride. In the meantime, and just as the clergyman had 
arranged tlie bridal company before him, and seemed 
about to commence the service, another group of persons, 
of whom two or three were officers, entered the church. 
They moved, at first, forward, as though they came to 
witness the bridal ceremony, but suddenly one of the 
officers, whose back was towards the spectators, detached 
himself from his companion^, and rushed hastily towards 
the marriage party, when the whole of them turned 
towards him, as if attracted by some exclamation which 
had accompanied his advance. Suddenly the intruder 
drew his sword : the bridegroom unsheathed his own, and 
made towards liim ; swords were also drawn by other 
individuals, both of the marriage party, and of those who 
had last entered. They fell into a sort of confusion, the 
clergyman, and some elder and graver persons, labouring 
apparently to keep the peace, while the hotter spirits on 
both sides brandished their weapons. But now, the 
period of the brief space during which the soothsayer, 
as he pretended, was permitted to exhibit his art, was 
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arrived. The fumes agaiij mixed together, and dissolved 
gradually from observation ; the vaults and columns of 
the church rolled asunder, and disappeared : and the 
front of the mirror reflected nothing save the blazing 
torches, and the melancholy sipparatus placed on the 
altar or table before it. 

The doctor led the ladies, who greatly required his sup- 
port, into the apartment from whence they came ; where 
wdne, essences, and other means of restoring suspended 
animation, had beeji provided duiing his aosence. He 
motioned them to chai.^s, which tiiey occupied in silencv? * 
Lady Forester, in particular, wringing her hands, ana 
casting her eyes up to heaven, but w ithout speaking a 
word, as if the spell liad been still before her eyes. 

“ And what we have seen is even now acting 1 ” said 
Lady Bothwell, collecting l.erself with difliculty. 

** That,” answered Baptista Damiotti, “ I cannot justly, 
or with certainty, say But it is either now acting, or 
has been acted, during a short space before this. It is 
the last rema^’kable transaction in which the Cavalier 
Forester has been engaged.” 

^ Lady Bothwell then expressed anxiety concerning her 
sister, whose altered countenance, and apparent uncon- 
sciousness of what passed around her, excited her appre- 
hensions how it might be possible to convey her home. 

“ I have prepared for that,” answered the adept ; “ I 
have directed the servant to bring your equipage as near 
to this place as the narrowness of the street will permit. 
Fear not for your sister ; but give her, when you return 
home, this composing drauglit, and she will be better 
to-morrow morning. Few,” he added, in a melancholy 
tone, “ leave^ this house as well in health as they entered 
it. Such being the consequence of seeking knowledge by 
mysterious means, I leave you to judge the condition of 
those who have the power of gratifying such irregular 
curiosity. Farewell, and forget not the potion.” 

“1 will give her nothing that comes from you,” said 
Lady Bothwell ; “ I have seen enough of your art already. 
Perhaps you would poison us both to conceal your own 
necromancy. But we are persons who want neither the 
means of making our wrongs known, nor the assistance 
of friends to right them.” 

^ You have had no wrongs from me, madam,” said the 
adept. “ You sought one who is little grateful for such 
honour. He seeks no one, and only gives responses to 
those who invite and call upon him. After al]| you have 
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l)ut learned a little sooner th§ evil which you must still 
be doomed to endure. I hear your servant’s st^ at the 
door, and will detain your ladyship and Lady Forester 
no longer. The next packet from the continent will 
■explain what you have already partly witnessed. Let it 
not, if I may advise, pass too suddenly into your sister’s 
bands.” 

So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good-night. She went, 
lighted by the adept, to the vestibule, where he hastily 
threw a black cloak over his singular dress, and opening 
the door, intrusted his visitors to the care oi the servant. 
It was with difficulty that Lady Bothwell sustained her 
sister to the carriage, though it was only twenty’ steps 
distant. When they arrived at home, Lady Forester 
required medical assistance. The physician of the family 
attended, and shook his head on feeling her pulse. 

“ Here has been,” he said, “ a violent and sudden shock 
on the nerves. I must know" how it has happened.” ^ 

Lady Bothwell admitted they had visited the conjurer, 
and that Lady Forester had received some bad news 
respecting her husband, Sir Philip. 

‘‘That rascally quack would make my fortune were he 
to stay in Edinburgh,” said the gniduate ; “ this is the 
seventh nervous case I have heard of his making for me, 
and all by effect of terror.” He next exan;ined the com- 
posing diaught which Lady Bothwell had unconsciously 
brou^t in her hand, tasted it, and pronounced it very 
germain to the matter, and what would save an applica- 
tion to the apothecary. He then paused, and looking at 
Lady Bothwell very significantly, at length added, “I 
suppose I must not ask your ladyship anything about 
this Italian w^arlock’s proceedings ? 

“Indeed, Doctor,” answered Lady Bothw’ell, “I consider 
what passed as confidential; and though the man may 
be a rogue, yet, as we were fools enough to consult him, 
we should, I think, be honest enough to keep his counsel.” 

“ May be a knave — come,” said the Doctor, “ I am glad 
to hear your ladyship allows such a possibility in anything 
that comes from Italy.” 

“ What comes from Italy may be as good as what comes 
from Hanover, Doctor. But you and I will remain good 
friends, and that it may be so, we will say nothing of 
Whig and Tory.” 

“Not I,” said the Doctor, receiving his fee, and taking 
his hat; “a Carolus serves my purpose as well as a 
Willielmus. But I should like to know why old Lady 
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Saint Ringan’i^ and all that set, go about wasting their 
decayed lungs in puffing this foreign fellow.” 

“Ay — yon had best set him down a Jesuit, as Scrub 
says ” On these terras they parted. 

The poor patient — whose nerves, frem an extraordinary 
state of tension, had at length become relaxed in as extra- 
ordinary a degree — continued to struggle with a sort of 
imbecility, the growth of superstitious terror, when the 
shocking tidings were brought from Holland, which ful- 
filled even her worst expectations. 

They were sent by tho celebrated Earl of Stair, and 
containecl the melancholy event of a duel betwixt Sir 
Philip Forester, and his v.dfe’s half brother. Captain Fal- 
coner, of the Scotch-Dutch, as they wjre then called, in 
which the latter had been killed. Ihe cause of quarrel 
rendered the i: rdent still more shocking. It seemed 
that Sir Philip had left the army suddenly, in consequence 
of being unable to pay a veiy considerable sum. which he 
had lost to another volunteer at play. He had changed his 
name, and taken up his residence at Rotterdam, where he 
had insinuated himself into the good graces of an ancient 
and rich burgomaster, and, by his handsome person and 
graceful manners, captivated the affections of his only 
child, a very young person, of great beauty, and the 
heiress of much wealth. Delighted with the specious 
attractions of his proposed son-in-law, the wealthy mer- 
chant — whose idea of the British character was too high 
to admit of his taking any precaution to acauire evidence 
of his condition and circumstances — gave his consent to 
the marriage. It was about to be celebrated in the prin- 
cipal church of the city, when it was interrupted by a 
siimular occurrence. 

Captain Falconer having been detached to Rotterdam 
to bring up a part of the brigade of Scottish auxiliaries, 
who were in quarters there, a person of consideration in 
the town, to whom he had been formerly known, proposed 
to him for amusement to go to the high church, to see a 
countryman of his own married to tne daughter of a 
wealthy burgomaster. Captain Falconer went accord- 
ingly, accompanied by his Dutch ac^aintance, with a 
party of his friends, and two or three officers of the Scotch 
brigade. His astonishment may be conceived when he 
saw his own brother-in-law, a married man, on the point 
of leading to the altar the innocent and beautiful creature, 
upon whom he was about to practise a base and unmanly 
deceit. He proclaimed his villainy on the spot, and tbn 
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marriage was interrupted of course. But against the 
pinion of more thinking men, who considered Sir Philip 
Forester as having thrown himself out of the rank of 
men of honour, Captain Falconer admitted him to the 
privilege of such, accepted a challenge from him, and in 
the rencounter received a mortal wound. Such are the 
ways of Heaven, mysterious in our eyes. Lady Forester 
never recovered the shock of this dismal intelligence. 


‘‘ And did this tragedy,*^ said I, “ take place exactly at 
the time when the scene in the mirror was exhibited ? ” 

“ It is hard to be obliged to maim one’s story,” answered 
my aunt; “but, to speak the truth, it happened some 
days sooner than the apparition was exhibited.” 

“And so there remained a possibility,” said I, “that by 
some secret and speedy communication the artist might 
have received early intelligence of that incident.” 

“The incredulous pretended so,” replied my aunt. 

“ What became of the adept 1” demanded I. 

“ Why, a warrant came down shoi tly afterwards to 
arrest him for high-treason, as an agent of the Chevalier 
St George ; and Lady Both well, recollecting the hints 
which had escaped the Doctor, an ardent friend of the 
Protestant succession, did then call to remembrance, that 
this man was chiefly prone among the ancient matrons of 
her own political persuasion. It certainly seemed pro- 
bable that intelligence from the continent, which could 
easily have been transmitted by an active and powerful 
agent, might have enabled him to prepare such a scene of 
phantasmagoria as she had herself witnessed. Yet there 
were so many difficulties in assigning a natural explana- 
tion, that, to the day of her death, she remained in great 
doubt on the subject, and much disposed to cut the 
Gordian knot, by admitting the existence of supernatural 
agency.” 

“ But, my dear aunt,” said I, “what became of the man 
of skill?” 

“ Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be able to 
foresee that his own destiny would be tragical if he waited 
the arrival of the man with the silver greyhound upon 
his sleeve. He made, as we say, a moonlight flitting, and 
was nowhere to be seen or heard of. Some noise there 
was about papers or letters found in the house, but it 
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died away, and Doctor Batista Damiotti was soon as 
little talked of as Galen or Hippocrates. 

“ And Sir Philip Forester,” scid I, “ did he too vanish 
for ever from the public scene ? ” 

“No,” replied niy kind inforncr. “He was heard of 
once more, and it was upon a remarkable occasion. It is 
said that we Scots, when there was such a nation in 
existence, have, among our full peck of virtues, one or 
two little barleycorns of vice. In particular, it is alleged 
that we rarely forgive, and never forgot, any injuries 
received ; tliat we used te make an idol ot our resentment, 
as poor Lady Constance did of her grief ; and are addicted, 
as Burns says, to ‘nursing our wrath ■*'0 ko^ep it warm^ 
Lady Both well w’as not without this feeling ; and, I 
believe, nothing wliatever, scarce the restoration of the 
f'^tewart line, co .Id have happened so delicious to her 
feelings as an opportunity of being revenged on Sir 
Philip Forester for the deep and double injury which had 
deprived her of a sister and ct a brother. But nothing 
of him was heard or known till many a year had passed 
away.” 

At length—it was on a Eastern’s E’en (Shrovetide) 
assembly, at which the whole fashion of Edinburgh at- 
tended, full and frequent, and when Lady Both well had a 
seat amongst the lady patronesses, that one of the at- 
tendants on the company whispered into her ear, that a 
gentleman wished to speak with her in private. 

“In private? and in an assembly room? — he must be 
mad — tell him to call upon me to-morrow morning.” 

“I said so, my lady,” answered the man, “but he 
desired me to give you this paper.” 

She undid tlie billet, which was curiously folded and 
sealed. It only bore the words, “ On hudncRs of life and 
deathf written in a hand which she had never seen 
before. Suddenly it occurred to her that it might con- 
cern the safety of some of her political friends; she 
therefore followed the messenger to a small apartment 
where the refreshments were prepared, and from which 
the general company was excluded. She found an old 
man, w’ho at her approach rose up and bowed profoundly. 
His appearance indicated a broken constitution, and his 
dress, though sedulously rendered conforming to the 
etiquette of a ball-room, was worn and tarnished, and 
hung in folds about his emaciated person. Lady Both- 
well was about to feel for her purse, expecting to get rid 
of the supplicant at the expense of a little money, but 
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some fear of a mistake arrested her purpose. She there- 
fore gave the man leisure to explain himself. 

“ I have the honour to speak with the Lady Both well ? ” 

“ I am Lady Bothwell ; allow me to say that this is no 
time or place for long explanations. — What are your 
commands with me ? ” 

“ Your ladvship,” said the old man, “ had once a sister.** 
True ; whom I loved as my own soul.** 

‘‘ And a brother.’* 

“ The bravest, the kindest, the most affectionate 1 ” — 
said Lady Bothwell. 

“ Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault of 
an unfortunate man’*^ continued the stranger. 

“By the crime or an unnatural, bloody-minded mur^ 
derer,” said the lady. 

“ I am answered,’’ replied the old man, bowing, as if to 
withdraw, 

“Stop, sir, I command you,” said Lady^ Bothwell. — 
“ Who are you, that, at such a place and time, come to 
recall these horrible recollections ? I insist upon know- 
ing,” ‘ 

“I am one who intends Lady Bothwell no injury ; but, 
on the contrary, to offer her the means of doing a deed or 
Christian charity, which the world would wonder at, and 
which Heaven would reward ; but 1 find her in no temper 
for such a sacrifice as I was prepared to ask.” 

“Speak out, sir; what is your meaning?” said Lady 
Bothwell. 

“ The wretch that has wronged you so deeply,” rejoined 
the stranger, “is now on his death-bed. His days have 
been days of misery, his nights have been sleepless hours 
of anguish — yet he cannot die without your forgiveness. 
His life has been an unremitting penance — yet he dares 
not part from his burden while your curses load his 
soul.’’ 

“Tell him,” said Lady Bothwell sternly, “to ask pardon 
of that Being whom be has so greatly offended : not of an 
erring mortal like himself. What could my forgiveness 
avail nim ? ” 

“Much,” answered the old man. “It will be an earnest 
of that which he may then venture to ask from his 
Creator, lady, and from yours. Kemember, Lady Both- 
well, you too have a death-bed to look forward to ; your 
soul may, all human souls must, feel the awe of facing the 
judgment-seat, with the wounds of an untented ^ con- 

1 Negrlected. 
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science, raw, and rankling — what thought would it bo 
then that should whisper, * I have given no mercy, how 
then shall I ask it T ” 

“ Man, whosoever thuu mayst be,” replied Lady Both- 
well, “urge me not so cruelly, it would be but 
blasphemous hypocrisy to utter with my lips the words 
which every throb of my heart protests against. They 
would open the earth and give to light the wasted form 
of my sister- the bloody form of m> murden d brother — 
Forgive him ? — Never, nf»ver ! ” 

“ ^Irf'at God ’ ” cried the old man, holding up his hands, 
‘‘ is it thus the worms 'which thoa hasi. tailed out of dust 
obey the commands of their Maker t Faiewell, proud 
and unforgiving woman Exult that tnou hast added to 
a death in want and pain the agonies of religious despair; 
but never again mock Heaven by petitioning for the 
pardon which thou hast refused to grant.” 

He was turning from her. 

“Stop,” she exclaimed ; “ 1 will try ; yes, I will try to 
pardon biui.” 

“Gracious lady,” said the old man, “you will relieve 
the over-burdened soul which dare not sever itself from 
its sinful companion of earth without being at peace 
with you. What do I know — your forgiveness may per- 
haps preserve for penitence the dregs of a wretched life.” 

“ Ha ! ” said the lady, as a sudden light broke on her, 
^‘it is the villain himself*” And grasping 8ir Philip 
Forester -for it was he, and no other — by the collar, she 
raised a cry of “Murder, murder ! seize the murderer !” 

At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, the 
company thronged into the apartment, but Sir Philip 
Forester was no longer there. He had forcibly extricated 
himself from Lady Bothwell’s hold, and had run out of 
the apartment which opened on the landing-place of the 
stair. There seemed no escape in tf at direction, for there 
were several persons coming up the steps, and others 
descending But the unfortunate man was desperate. 
He threw nimself over the balustrade, and alighted safely 
in the lobby, though a leap of fifteen feet at least, then 
dashed into the street, and was lost in darkness. Some 
of the BotWell family made pursuit, and had they como 
up with the fugitive they might have perhaps slain him ; 
for in those days men’s blood ran warm in tbeir veins. 
But the police did not interfere; the matter most criminal 
having happened long since, and in a foreign land. 
Indeed it was always thought that this extraordinary 
XX. — 2^ 
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scene originated in a hypocritical experiment, by which 
Sir Philip desired to ascertain whether he might return 
to his native country in safety from the resentment of a 
family which he had injured so deeply. As the result fell 
out so contrary to his wishes, he is believed to have re- 
turned to the continent, and there died in exile. So 
closed the tale of the Mysterious Mirror. 


END OF MY AUNT ISURGAREtVs MIRROR* 







INTEODUCTJON 


TO 

THE TAPESTEIED CHAMBER. 


Tins IS another littKe story, from the Keejisake of 1828 . It was 
told to mo many years ago, by the late Miss Anna Seward, who, 
among other accomplishments that rendered her an amusing inmate 
in a country house, had that of recounting narratives of this sort 
with very considerable effect ; much greater, indeed, than any one 
would be apt to guess from the style of her written performances. 
There are hours and moods when most wople are not displeased to 
listen to such, things j and I have heard some of the greatest and 
wisest of my contemporaries take their share in telling them. 


AttffiMt, 1831 




THE TAPESTEIED CHAMBER; 

OR 

THE LADY IN THE SaCQUE, 


The following narrative is given from the pen, so far tiS 
memory permits, in the same character in which it was 
presented to the an thorns ear ; nor has he claim to further 
praise, or to be more deeply censured, than in proportion 
to the good or bad judgment which he has employed in 
selecting his materials, as he has studiously avoided any 
attempt at ornament which might interfere with the 
simplicity of the tale. 

At the same time it must be admitted, that the parti- 
cular class of stories which turns on the marvellous, 
possesses a stronger influence when told, than wdien 
committed to print. The volume taken up at noonday, 
though rehearsing the same incidents, convoys a much 
more feeble impression, than is achieved by the voice of 
the speaker on a circle of fireside auditors, who hang upon 
the narrative as the narrator details the minute incidents 
which serve to give it authenticity, and lowers his voice 
with an aflectation of mystery while he aj)proaches the 
fearful and wonderful part. It was with such advantages 
that the present writer heard the following events related, 
more than twenty years since, by the celebrated Miss 
Seward, of Litchfield, who, to her numerous accomplisli- 
ments, added, in a remarkable degree^ the power of 
narrative in private conversation. In its present form 
the tale must necessarily lose all the interest which was 
attached to it, by the flexible voice and intelligent 
features of the giftijd narrator. Yet still, read aloud, to 
an undoubting audience by the doubtful light of the 
closing evening, or,^in silence, by a decaying taper, and 
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amidst the solitude of a half-lighted apartment, it may 
redeem its character as a good gnost-story. Miss Seward 
always affirmed that she had derived her information 
from an authentic source, although she suppressed the 
names of the two persons chiefly concernea. I will not 
avail myself of any particulars I may have since received 
concerning the localities of the detail, but suffer them to 
rest under the same general description in which they 
were first related to me ; and, for the same reason, I will 
not add to, or diminish the narrative, by any circumstance, 
whether more or less material, but simply rehearse, as I 
heard it, a story of supernatural terror. 

About the end of the American war, when the officers 
of Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surrendered at York- 
town, and others, who haa been made prisoners during 
the impolitic and ill-fated controversy, were returning to 
their own country, to relate their adventures, and repose 
themselves after their fatigues ; there was amongst them 
a general officer, to whom Miss S. gave the name of 
Browne, but merely, as I understood, to save the incon- 
venience of introducing a nameless agent in the narrative. 
He was an officer of merit, as well as a gentleman of high 
consideration for family and attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon a tour 
through the western counties, when, in the conclusion of 
a morning stage, he found himself in the vicinity of a 
small country town, which presented a scene of uncommon 
beauty, and of a character peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old church, whose 
tower bore testimony to the devotion of ages long past, 
lay amidst pastures and corn-fields of small extent, but 
bounded and divided with hedgerow timber of great age 
and size. There were few marks of modern improvement. 
The environs of the place intimated neither the solitude 
of decay, nor the bustle of novelty ; the houses were old, 
but in good repair ; and the beautiful little river mur- 
mured freely on its way to the left of the town, neither 
restrained by a dam, nor bordered by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the southward 
of the town, were seen, amongst many venerable oaks and 
tangled thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars 
of York and Lancaster, but which seemed to have received 
important alterations during the age of Elizabeth and her 
successor. It had not been a place or great size ; but what- 
ever accomrnodation it formerly afforded, was, it must be 
supposed, still to be obtained within its walls ; at least. 
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such was the inference which General Browne dre w from 
observing the smoke arise merrily from several of the 
ancient wreathed and carved chimney-stalks. The wall 
of the park ran alongside of the highway for two or three 
hundred yards ; and through the diflferent points by which 
the eye found glimpses into the woodland scenery, it 
seemed to be well stocked. Other points of view opened 
in succession ; now a full one, of the front of the old castle, 
and now a side glimpse at its particular towers ; the for- 
mer rich in all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethan school, 
while the simple and solid strength of other parts of the- 
building seemed to show that they had been raised more 
for defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses %.hich he obtained 
of the castle through the woogs and gbtles by which this 
ancient feudal fortress was surrounded, our military tra- 
veller was determined to enquire whether it might not 
deserve a nearer view, ana w'hether it contained family 
pictures or other objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger^s 
visit ; when, leaving the vicinity of the park, he rolled 
through a clean and well -paved street, andf stopped at the 
door of a well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey. 
General Browne made enquiries concerning the proprietor 
of the chateau which had so attracted his admiration; and 
was equally surpi’ised and pleased at hearing in reply a 
nobleman named, whom we shall call Lord Woodville. 
How fortunate ! Much of Browne’s early recollections, 
both at school and at college, had been connected with 
young Woodville, whom, by a few questions, he now as- 
certained to be the same with the owner of this fair 
domain. He had been raised to the peerage by the de- 
cease of his father a few months before, and, as the General 
learned from the landlord, the term of mourning being 
ended, was now taking possession of his paternal estate, 
in the jovial season of merry autumn, accompanied by a 
select party of friends to enjoy the sports of a country 
famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank Wood- 
ville had been Richard Browne’s fag at Eton, and hia 
chosen intimate at Christ Church ; their pleasures and 
their tasks had been the sanm ; and the honest soldier’s 
heart warmed to find his early friend in possession of so 
delightful a residence, and of an estate, as the landlord 
assured him with a nod and a wink, fully adequate to 
maintain and add to his dignity. Nothing was more 
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natural than that the traveller should suspend a journey, 
“which there was nothing to render hurried, to pay a visit 
to an old friend under such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of 
conveying the GeneraPs travelling carriage to Woodville 
Castle. A porter admitted them at a modern Gothic 
lodge, built in that style to correspond with the castle 
itself, and at the same time rang a bell to give warning of 
the approach of visitors. Apparently the sound of the bell 
had suspended the separation of the company, bent on the 
various amusements of the morning ; for, on entering the 
court of the chateau, several j^oung men were lounging 
about in their sporting dresses, looking at, and criticising, 
the dogs which the keepers held in readiness to attend 
their pastime. As General Browne alighted, the young 
lord came to the gate of the hall, and for an instant gazed, 
as at a stranger, upon the countenance of his friend, on 
which war, with its fatigues and its wounds, had made a 
great alteration. But the uncertainty lasted no longer 
than till the visitor had spoken, and the hearty greeting 
which followed was such as can only be exchanged be- 
twixt those who have passed together the merry days of 
careless boyhood or early youth. 

“ If I could have formed a wish, my dear Browne,” said 
Lord Woodville, “ it would have been to have you here, 
of all men, upon this occa,sion, which my friends are gooci 
enough to hold as a sort of holiday. Do not think you 
have been uii watched during the years you have been 
absent from us. I have traced you through your dangers, 
your triumphs, your misfortunes, and was delighted to 
see that, Avhether in victory or defeat, the name of my old 
friend was always distinguished with ax^jdause.” 

The General made a suitable reply, and congratulated 
bis friend on his new dignities, and the possession of a 
j.)lace and domain so beautiful. 

“ Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said Lord 
Woodville, “ and I trust you do not mean to leave us till 
you are better acquainted with it. It is true, I confess, 
that my present party is pretty large, and the old house, 
like other places of the kind, does not possess so much 
accommodation as the extent of the outward walla appears 
to promise. But we can give you a comfortable old- 
fashioned room, and I venture to suppose that your cam- 
jraigns have taught you to be glad oi worse quarters.” 

The Genei'al shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. “ I 
presume,” he said, the worst apartment in your chateau 
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is considerably superior to the old tobacco-cask, in. which 
I was fain to take up my night’s lodging when I was in 
the Bush, as the Virginians call it, with the light corps. 
There I lay, like Diogenes himself, so del’ghted with my 
covering from the elements, that I made a vain attempt 
to have it rolled on to my next quarters ; but my com- 
mander for the time would give way to no such luxurious 
provision, and I took farewell of my beloved cask with 
tears in my eyes.” 

“ Well, then, since you do not fear your q\iarters,” said 
Lord Wood/ille, “you will stay with me a week at least. 
Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, dies, and means of sport by 
sea and land, ivo have enough and to s^are : you cannot 
pitch on an amusement but we will ^nd the means of 
pursuing it. But if y.^u prefer the gun and pointers, I 
will go with you myself, and see whether you have mended 
your shooting since you have been amongst the Indians 
of the back settlements.” 

The General gladly accepted his friendly host’s proposal 
in ah its points. After a morning of manly exercise, the 
company met at dinner, where it was the delight of Lord 
Woodviile to conduce to the display of the high properties 
of his recovered friend, so as to recommend him to his 
guests, most of whom were persons of distinction. He 
Jed General Browuie to speak of the scenes he had wit- 
nessed ; and as every word marked alike the brave officer 
and the sensible man, who retained possession of liis cool 
iudgment under the most imminent dangers, the company 
looked upon the soldier with general respect, as on one 
who had proved himself j>ossessed of an unconjmon j^ortion 
of personal courage ; that attribute, of all others, of 
which everybody desires to be thought possessed. 

The day at Woodviile Castle ended as usual in such 
mansions. The hospitality stopped within the limits of 
good order ; music, m which the young lord w^as a profi- 
cient, succeeded to the circulation of the bottle ; cards 
and billiards, for those who preferred such amusements, 
were in readiness ; but the exercise of the morning 
required early hours, and not long after eleven o’clock 
the guests began to retire to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, General 
Browne, to the chamber destined for him, which answered 
the description he had given of it, being comfortable, but 
old-fashioned. The bed was of the massive form used in 
the end of the seventeenth century, and the curtains of 
faded silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. But 
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then the sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful 
to the campaigner, when he thought ot his “ mansion, the 
cask.’^ There was an air of gloom in the tapestry hang- 
ings, which, with their worn-out graces, curtained the 
walls of the little chamber, and gently undulated as the 
autumnal breeze found its way through the ancient lattice- 
window, which pattered and whistled as the air gained 
entrance. The toilet, too, with its mirror, turbaned, after 
the manner of the beginning of the century, with a coiffure 
of murrey-coloured silk, and its hundred strange-shaped 
boxes, providing for arrangements which had been obsolete 
for more than fifty years, had an antique, and in so far a 
melancholy, aspect. But nothing could blaze more brightly 
and cheerfully than the two large wax candles ; or if 
aught could rival them, it was the flaming bickering 
fagots in the chimney, that sent at once their gleam and 
their warmth through the snug apartment ; which, not- 
withstanding the general antiquity of its appearance, was 
not wanting in the least convenience, that modern habits 
rendered either necessary or desirable. 

“This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, General,” 
said the young lord ; “ but I hope you And nothing that 
makes you envy your old tobacco-cask.” 

“ I am not particular respecting my lodgings,” replied 
the General ; “yet wore 1 to make any choice, I w’ould 
prefer this chamber by many degrees, to the gayer and 
more modern rooms of your family mansion. Believe me, 
that wlien I unite its modern air of comfort with its 
venerable antiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship’s 
property, I shall feel in better quarters here, than if I 
were in the^best hotel London could afford.” 

“I trust — I have no doubt — that you will find yourself 
as comfortable as I wish you, my dear General,” said the 
young nobleman j and once more bidding his guest good- 
night, he shook him by the hand, and withdrew. 

The General once more looked round him, and internally 
congratulating himself on his return to peaceful life, the 
comforts of which were endeared by the recollection of 
the hardships and dangers he had lately sustained, un- 
dressed himself, and prepared for a luxurious night’s rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, we 
leave the General in possession of his apartment until 
the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, 
but without the appearance of General Browne, who 
seemed the guest tnat Lord Woodville was desirous of 
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honouring above all whom his hospitality had assembled 
around hinu He more than once expressed himself sur- 
prised at the General’s absence, and at length sent a 
servant to make enquiry after him. Thr man brought 
back information that General Browne had been walking 
abroad since an early hour of the morning, in defiance ox 
the weather, w’hich was mistv and ungei.ial. 

“The custom of a soldier/’ — said the young nobleman 
to his friends ; “many cf them acquire habitual v'igilance, 
and cannot sleep after the early hour at whic h their duty 
usually commands them to be alert.” 

Yet the explanation which Lord thus offered 

to the company seemed ha<’dly satisfactory to his own 
mind, and it was in a tit of silence and abstraction that 
he awaited the return o2 the General. It took place near 
an hour after t’ ? breakfast bell had rung. He looked 
fatigued and feverish. His hair, the powdering and ar- 
rangement of which was at this time one of the most 
important occupations ci a man’s whole day, and marked 
his fashion as much as, in the present time, the tying of a 
cravat, or the want of one, was dishevelled, uncurled, 
void of powder, and dank with dew. His clothes were 
huddled on witn a careless negligence, remarkable in a 
military man, whose real or supposed duties are usually 
held to include some attention to the toilet ; and his looks 
were haggard and ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

“ 8o you have stolen a march upon us tins morning, my 
dear Gfeneral,’ said Lord Woodville: “or you have not 
found your bed so much to your mina as I had hoped and 
you seemed to expect. How did you rest last night ?” 

“Oh, excellently wel I remarkably well ! never better 
in my life ” — said General Browne rapidly, and yet with 
an air of embarrassment which was obvious to his friend. 
He then hastily swallowed . cup of tea, and, neglecting 
or refusing whatever else was offered, seemed to fall into 
a tit of abstraction. 

“You will take the gun to-day, Generali” said his 
friend and host, but had to repeat the question twice ere 
he received the abrupt answer, No, my lord ; I am sorry 
I cannot have the opportunity of spending another day 
with your lordship : my post horses are ordered, and will 
be here directly.” 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord Wood- 
ville immediately replied, “ Post horses, my good friend I 
what can you possibly want with them, when you pro- 
mised to stay with me quietly at least a week 
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“I believe,” said the General, obviously much embar- 
rassed, “ that I might, in the pleasure of my first meeting 
with your lordship, have said something about stopping 
here a few days ; but I have since found it altogether 
impossible.” 

“That is very extraordinary,” answered the young 
nobleman. “You seemed quite disengaged yesterday, 
and you cannot have had a summons to-day ; for our 
post nas not come up from the town, and therefore you 
cannot have received any lettei*s.” 

General Browne, without giving any further explana- 
tion, muttered something about indispensable business, 
and insisted on the absolute necessity of his departure in 
ti manner which silenced all opposition on the part of his 
host, who saw that his resolution was taken, and forbore 
all further importunity. 

“At least, however,” he said, “permit me, my dear 
Browne, since go you will or must, to show you the view 
from the terrace, which the mist, that is now rising, will 
soon display.” 

He threw open a sash-window, and stepped down upon 
the terrace as he spoke. The General followed him 
mechanically, but seemed little to attend to what his 
host was saying, as, looking across an extended and rich 
prospect, he pointed out the difierent objects worthy of 
observation. Thus they moved on till Lord Woodville 
had attained liis purpose of drawing his guest entirely 
apart from the l ost of the company, when, turning round 
upon him with an air of great solemnity, he addressed 
him thus : 

“Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, we are 
now alone. Let me conjure you to answer me, upon the 
word of a friend, and the honour of a soldier. How did 
you in reality rest during last night ?” 

“Most wretchedly indeed, my lord,” answered the 
General, in the same tone of solemnity ; — “so miserably, 
that I would not run the risk of such a second night, not 
only for all the lands belonging to this castle, but for 
all the country which I see from this elevated point of 
view.” 

“This is most extraordinary,” said the young lord, as if 
speaking to himself “ then there must be something in 
the reports concerning that apartment.” Again turning 
to the General, he said, “For God’s sake, my dear friend, 
be candid with me, and let me know tlie disagreeable 
particulars which have befallen you under a root, where. 
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•with consent of the owner, you should have met nothing 
save comfort,” 

The General seemed distressed by this appeal, and paused 
A moment before he replied. “My dear lord,” he at length 
said, “ what happened vo me last night is of a nature so 
peculiar and so unpleasant, that I could hardly bring 
myself to detail it even to your lordship, were it not 
that, independent of my wish to gratify any request of 
yours, I think that sincerity on my part may lead to 
some explanation about a circumstance equally painful 
and mysterious. To others, the communication I am 
about CO make, might place me in the light of a w’eak' 
minded, superstitious fool, who suffered his owm imagina- 
tion to delude and bewilder him ; but you have known 
me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect me of 
having ado])ted in manhood the feelings and frailties 
from which my early years were free.” Here he i)aused, 
and his friend replied : 

“Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth of 
your communication, however strange it may be,” replied 
Lord Woodville ; “I know your firmness of disposition 
too well, to suspect you could be made the object of 
imposition, and am aware that your honour and your 
friendship will equally deter vou from exaggerating what- 
ever you may luive witnessed.” 

“Well then,” said tlie General, “I will proceed with my 
story as well as I can. relying upon your candour ; and 
yet distinctly feeling that I would rather face a battery 
than )*ecall to my mind the odious recollections of last 
iiiglit.” 

lie paused a second time, and then perceiving that 
l^ord VVoodvillo remained silent and in an attitude of 
attention, lie commenced, though not without obvious 
reluctance, the history of his night adventures in the 
Tapestried Chamber. 

“1 undressed and w^ent to bed, so soon as your lordship 
left me yesterday evening ; but the w’ood in the chimney, 
wdiich nearly fronted my bed, blazed brightly and clieer- 
fuily, and, aided by a hundred exciting recollections of 
my cliildhood and youth, which had been recalled by the 
unexpected pleasure of meeting your lordship, prevented 
me from falling in mediately adeep. I ought, however, to 
say, that these reflections were all of a pleasant and 
agreeable kind, grounded on a sense of having for a time 
exchanged the labour, fatigues, and dangers of my pro- 
fession, for the enjoyments of a peaceful life, and the 
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Teunion of those friendly and affectionate ties, which I 
had torn asunder at the rude summons of war. 

“ While such pleasing reflections were stealing over my 
mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, I was suddenly 
aroused by a sound like that of the rustling of a silken 
gown, and the tapping of a pair of high-heeled shoes, as 
if a woman were walking in the apartment. Ere I could 
draw the curtain to see what the matter was, the figure 
of a little woman passed between the bed and the fire. 
The back of this form was turned to me, and I could 
observe, from the shoulders and neck, it was that of an 
old woman, whose dress was an old-fashioned gown, 
which, I think, ladies call a sacque ; that is, a sort ot 
robe completely loose in the body, but gathered into 
broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, which fall 
down to the ground, and terminate in a species of train. 

“I thought the intrusion singular enough, but never 
harboured for a moment the idea that what I saw was 
anything more than the mortal form of some old woman 
about the establishment, who had a fancy to dress like 
her grandmother, and who, having perhaps (as your lord- 
ship mentioned that you were rather straitened for room) 
been dislodged from lier chamber for my accommodation, 
had forgotten the circumstance, and returned by twelve 
to her old haunt. Under this persuasion I moved myself 
in bed and coughed a little, to make the intruder sensible 
of my being in possession of the premises. — She turned 
slowly round, but, gracious heaven ? my lord, what a 
countenance did she display to me 1 There was no longer 
any question what she was, or any thought of her being a 
living being. Upon a face which wore the fixed features 
of a corpse, were imprinted the traces of the vilest and 
most hideous passions which had animated her while she 
lived. The body of some atrocious criminal seemed to 
have been given up from the grave, and the soul restored 
from the penal fire, in order to form, for a space, an union 
with the ancient accomplice of its guilt. I started up in 
bed, and sat upright, supporting myself on my palms, as 
I gazed on this horrible ♦spectre. The hag made, as it 
seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed where I lay, 
and squatted herself down upon it, in precisely the same 
attitude which I had assumed in the extremitv of horror, 
advancing her diabolical countenance within half a yard 
-of mine, with a grin which seemed to intimate the malice 
and the derision of an incarnate fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his 
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brow the cold perspiration with which the recollection of 
his horrible vision had covered it. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ I am no coward. I have been in 
all the mortal dangers incidental to my protession, and I 
may truly boast, that no man eve. knew Hicliard Browne 
dishonour the sword he wear's; but in those horrible 
circuinstanc^^s, under the eyes, and, as it seemed, ahiiost 
in the grasp of an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness 
forsook me, all manhood melted from me like wax in the 
furnace, and T felt my hair individually bristle. The 
current of riy life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank back 
in a swoon, as very a victim to panic terror as ever was a 
village girl, or a child of ten years old. How long I lay 
in this condition I cannot pretciul to guess. 

“ Hut I was roused by the castle clock striking one, so 
loud that it seemed as if it were in the veiy room. It 
was some time before I dared open my eyes, lest they 
should again encounter the horrible spectacle. When, 
however, I summom'd courage to look up, she was no 
longer visible. My first idea was to i)ull my bell, wake 
the servants, and remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be 
ensured against a second visitation. Nay, I will confess 
the truth, that my resolution was altered, not by the 
shame of exposing myself, but by the fear that, as the 
bell-cord hung by the chimney, I might, in making niy 
way to it, be again crossed by the fiendish hag, wno, I 
figured to myself, might be still lurking about some 
confer of the apartment. 

‘‘ I will not pretend to describe w’^hat hot and cold fever- 
fits tormentecl me for the rest of the night, through 
broken sleep, w’eary vigils, and that dubious state which 
forms the neutral ground between them. An hundred 
terrible objects appeared to haunt me ; but there was 
the great difference betwixt the vision which I have 
described, and those which followed, that I knew the last 
to be deceptions of my own fancy and over-excited 
nerves. 

“ Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in 
health, and humihated in mind. I was ashamed of myself 
as a man and a soldier, and still more so, at feeling my 
own extreme desire to escape from the haunted apartment, 
which, however, conquered all other considerations ; so 
that, huddling on my clothes with the most careless 
haste, I made my escape from your lordship’s mansion, to 
seek in the open air some relief to my nervous system, 
shaken as it was by this horrible rencounter with a 
XX. — 24 
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visitant, for such I must believe her, from the other 
world. Your lordship has now heard the cause of my 
discomposure, and of my sudden desire to leave your 
hospitable castle. In other places I trust we may often 
meet ; but God protect me from ever spending a second 
night under that roof ! ” 

Strange as the GeneraFs tale was, he spoke with such a 
deep air of conviction, that it cut short all the usual 
commentaries which are made on such stories. Lord 
Woodville never once a,sked him if he was sure he did not 
dream of the apjjarition, or suggested any of the possi- 
bilities by which it is fashionable to explain supernatural 
appearances, as wild vagaries of the fancy, or deceptions 
or the optic nerves. On the contrary, he seemed deeply 
impressed with the truth and reality of what he had 
h(\ard ; and, after a considerable pause, regretted, with 
much appearance of sincerity, that his early friend should 
in his house have suffered so severely. 

“ I am the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne,” 
he continued, ‘‘ that it is the unhappy, though most 
unexpected, result of an experiment of' my own. You 
must know, that for my father and grandfather’s time, at 
least, the apartment which was assigned to you last night, 
had been sliut on account of reports that it was disturbed 
by supernatural sights and noises. When 1 came, a few 
weeks since, into i)ossession of the estate, I thought the 
accommodation, which the castle afforded for my friends, 
was not extensive enough to permit the inhabitants of 
the invisible world to retain possession of a comfortable 
sleeping apartment. I therefore caused the Tapestried 
Chamber, as we call it, to be opened ; and, without 
destroying its air of antiquity, I had such new articles of 
furniture placed in it as became the modern times. Yet 
as the opinion that the room was haunted very strongly 
prevailed among the domestics, and was also known in 
the neighboui’hood and to many of my friends, I feared 
some prejudice might be entertained by the first occupant 
of the Tapestried Chamber, which might tend to revive 
the evil report which it had laboured under, and so 
disappoint my purpose of rendering it an useful part of 
the house. 1 must confess, my dear Browne, that your 
arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for a thousand reasons 
besides, seemed the most favourable opportunity of remov- 
ing the unpleasant rumours which attached to the room, 
since your courage was indubitable, and your mind free 
of any pre-occupation on the subject. I could not, there- 
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fore, have chosen a more fitting subject for my experi- 
ment.” 

“Upon my life,” said G^eneral Browne, somewhat hastily, 
“lam infinitely obliged to your lordship — very particu- 
larly indebted indeed. I am lik ly to remember for some 
time the consequences of the experiment, as your lord- 
ship is pleased to call it.” 

‘^Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,” said Lord 
Woodville. “You have only to reflect for a single moment, 
in order to be convinced that I could not augur the pos- 
sibility of the pain to >^hich you have been so unhappily 
exposed, I was yesterday morning a complete sceptic on 
the subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I am sure 
that had I told you what was said about that room, those 
very report-s would have induced you, by your own choice, 
to select it for your accommodation. It was iny mis- 
fortune, perhaps my erroi, but really cannot be termed 
my faulty that you have been afilicteci so strangely.” 

“ Strangely indeed ! ” said the General, resuming his 
good temper ; “and I acknowledge that I have no right 
to be offended with your lordship for treating me like 
what I used to think myself— a man of some firmness and 
courage. — But I see my post horses are arrived, and I 
must not detain your lordship from your amusement.” 

“Nay, my old friend,” said Lord Woodville, “since you 
cannot stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no 
longer urge, give me at least half an hour uiore. You 
listed to love pictures, and 1 have a gallery of portraits, 
some of them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to whom 
this property and castle formerly belonged. I think that 
several of them will strike you as possessing merit.” 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though some- 
what unwillingly. It was evident he was not to breathe 
freely or at ease till he left Woodville Castle far behind 
him. He could not refuse his friend’s invitation, how- 
ever ; and the less so, that he was a little ashamed of the 
peevishness which he had displayed towards his well- 
meaning entertainer. 

The General, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through 
several rooms, into a long gallery hung with pictures, 
which the latter pointed out to his guest, telling the names, 
and giving some account of the personages whose portraits 
presented themselves in progression. General Browno 
was but little interested in the details which these accounts 
conveyed to him. They were, indeed, of the kind which 
are usually found in an old family gallery. Here, was a 
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cavalier who had ruined the estate in the royal cause ; 
there, a fine lady who had reinstated it by contracting a 
match with a wealthy Roundhead. There, hung a gallant 
who had been in danger for corresponding with the exiled 
Court at Saint Germaines ; here, one who had taken arms 
for William at the Revolution ; and there, a third that 
had thrown his weight alternately into the scale of whig 
and tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming these words into 
his guest’s ear, “ against the stomach of his sense,” they 
gained the middle of the gallery, when he beheld General 
Browne suddenly start, and assume an attitude of the 
utmost surprise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were 
caught and sudaenly riveted by a portrait of an old lady 
in a sacque, the fashionable dress of the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

There she is I ” he exclaimed ; “ there she is, in form 
and features, though inferior in demoniac expression to 
the accursed hag who visited me last night ! ^ 

“ If that be the case,” said the young nobleman, there 
can remain no longer any doubt of the horrible reality of 
your apparition. That is the picture of a wretched 
ancestress of mine, of whose crimes^ a black and fearful 
catalogue is recorded in a family history in my charter- 
chest, The recital of them would bci too horrible ; it is 
enough to say, that in yon fatal apartment incest and 
unnatural murder were committed. I will restore it to 
the solitude to which the better judgment of those who 
preceded me had consigned it ; and never shall any one, 
so long as I can prevent it, be exposed to a repetition of 
the supernatural horrors which could shake such courage 
as yours.” 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, parted 
in a very different mood ; Lord Woodville to command 
the Tapestried Chamber to be unmantled, and the door 
built up ; and General Browne to seek in some less 
beautiful country, and with some less dignified friend, 
forgetfulness of the painful night which he had passed in 
Woodville Castle. 


END OF THE TAPESTEIED CHAMBER. 
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DEATH OF THE LAIRD’S JOCK.. 


[The manner in which tlii'' triflo was intrciuced at the time to 
Mr F. M. Reynohhs. editor of The Keepsake of 1828, leaves no 
occasion for a j)reface.] 

August, 183 ]. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KEEPSAKE. 

You have asked me, sir, to point out a subject for the 
pencil, and I feel the difficulty of complying with your 
request j although I am not certainly unaccustomed to 
literary composition, or a total stranger to the stores of 
history and tradition, which affiord the best coijies for the 
painter’s art. But although sicut jtlctura is an 

ancient and undisputed axiom — although poe^tr^ and 
painting both address themselves to the same object of 
exciting the human, imagination, by presenting to it 
pleasing or sublime images of ideal scenes ; yet the one 
conveying itself through the ears to the understanding, 
and the other applying itself only to the eyes, tlie subjects 
which are best suited to the bard or tal(‘-teller are often 
totally unfit for painting, where the artist must present 
in a single glance all that his art has power to tell us. 
The artist can neither recapitulate the past noi- intimate 
the future. The single now is all which he can present ; 
and hence, unques;;ionably, many subjects which delight 
us in poetry or in narrative, whether real or fictitious, 
cannot with advantage be transferred to the canvass. 

Being in some degree aware of these difficulties, though 
doubtless unacquainted both with their extent, and the 
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means by which they may be modified or surmounted, I 
have, nevertheless, ventured to draw up the following 
traditional narrative as a story in which, when the general 
details are known, the interest is so much concentrated 
in one strong moment of agonizing passion, that it can be 
understood and sympathized with, at a single glance. I 
therefore presume that it may be acceptable as a hint to 
some one among the numerous artists, who have of late 
years distinguished themselves as rearing up and support- 
ing the British school. 

Enough has been said and sung about 

The well contested ground, 

The warlike border-land — 

to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited them 
before the union of England and Scotland familiar to 
most of your readers. The rougher and sterner features 
of their character were softened by their attachment to 
the fine arts, from which has arisen the saying that, on 
the frontiers, every dale had its battle, and every river 
its song. A rude species of chivalry was in constant use, 
and single combats were practised as the amusement of 
the few intervals of truce which suspended the exercise 
of war. The inveteracy of this custom may be inferred 
from the following incident. 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north, the first who 
undertook to preach the rrotestant doctrines to the Border 
dalesmen, was surprised, on entering one of their churches, 
to see a gauntlet or mail-glove hanging above the altar. 
Upon enquiring the meaning of a syiiiool so indecorous 
being displayed in that sacred place, he was informed by 
the clerk that the glove was that of a famous swordsman, 
who hung it there as an emblem of a general challenge 
and gage of battle, to any who should dar e to take the 
fatal toKcn down. “Beach it to me,” said the reverend 
churchman. The clerk and the sexton equally declined 
the perilous office, and the good Bernard Gilpin was 
obliged to remove the glove with his own hands, desiring 
those who were present to inform the champion that he, 
and no other, had possessed himself of the gage of defiance. 
But the champion was as much ashamed to face Bernard 
Gilpin as the officials of the church had been to displace 
his pledge of combat. 

The date of the following story is about the latter years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; ana the events took place in 
Liddesdale, a hilly andf pastoral district of Koxburghshire, 
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which, on a part of its boundary, is divided from England 
only by a small river. 

During the good old times of rugqing and riving (that 
is, tugging and tearing), under which term the disorderly 
doings of the warlike age are affectionately remem berech 
this valley was principally cultivated by the sept or 
clan of the Armstrongs. The chief of tins warlike race 
was the Laird of Mangerton. At the period of which I 
speak, the estate of Mangerton, with the power and 
dignity of chief, was possessed by John Armstiong, a man 
of great size, strength, and courage. Wlide his father was 
alive, he was distinguished from others of his clan who 
bore the same name, by the epithet cf the Lixlrd's Jock, 
that is to say, the Lairas son Jock, or Jack. This name 
he distinguished by so many bold and d(^sperate achieve- 
ments, that he retained it ever after his father’s death, 
and is mentioned under it both in authentic recoixls arid 
in tradition. Some of his feats are recorded in tlie Min- 
strelsy of the Scuttisli Border, and others mentioned in 
contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat which wo have de- 
scribed, the Laird's Jock was unrivalled, and no chn.m- 
pion of Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Northumborlaiifl, 
could endure the sway of tl)e huge two-handed sword 
which he wielded, and which few others could even lift. 
This “awful sword,” as the common jieople term it, was 
as dear to him as Durindaiia or Luslib(U‘ta to their n*- 
spective masters, and was nearly as formidable to liis 
enemies as those renowned falchions proved to the 
foes of Christendom. The weapon had been bequeatluHl 
to him by a celebrated English outlaw named Hobbie 
Noble, who, having committed some deed for which ho 
was in danger from justice, fled to Liddesdale, and became 
a follower, or rather a brother-in-arms, to tlie renowned 
Laird’s Jock ; till, venturing int^ England with a small 
escort, a faithless guide, and with a light single-handed 
sword instead of his ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, 
attacked by superior numbers, was made prisoner and 
executed. 

With this weapon, and by means of his own strength 
and address, the Laird’s Jock maintained the reputation 
of the best swordsman on the border side, and defeated 
or slew many who ventured to dispute with him the for- 
midable title. 

But years pass on with the strong and the brave as with, 
the feeble and the timid. In process of time, the Laird’s 
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Jock grew incapable of wielding his weapons, and finally 
of all active exertion, even of the most ordinary kina. 
The disabled champion became at length totally bed- 
ridden, and entirely dependent for his comfort on the 
pious duties of an only daughter, his perpetual attendant 
and companion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Laird’s Jock had an only 
son, upon whom devolved the perilous task of leading the 
clan to battle, and maintaining the warlike renown of his 
native country, which was now disputed by the English 
upon many occasions. The young Armstrong was active, 
brave, ancl strong, and brought home from dangerous ad- 
ventures many tokens of decided success. Still the ancient 
chief conceived, as it would seem, that his son was scarce 
yet entitled by age and experience to be intrusted with 
the two-handed sword, by the use of which he had himself 
been so dreadfully distinguished. 

At length, an English champion, one of the name of 
Foster (if I rightly recollect), had the audacity to send a 
challenge to tlie best swordsman in Liddesdale; and young 
Armstrong, burning for chivalrous distinction, accepted 
the challenge. 

The heart of the disabled old man swelled with joy when 
he heard that the challenge was passed and accepted, and 
the meeting fixed at a neutral spot, used as the place of 
rencontre upon such occasions, and which he himself had 
distinguished by numerous victories. He exulted so much 
in the conquest which he anticipated, that, to nerve his 
son to still bolder exertions, he conferred upon him, as 
champion of his clan and province, the celebrated weapon 
which he had hitherto retained in his own custody. 

This was not all. When the day of combat arrived, 
the Laird’s Jock, in spite of his daughter’s affectionate 
remonstrances, determined, though he had not left his bed 
for two years, to be a personal witness of the duel. His will 
was still a law to his people, who bore him on their shoul- 
ders, wrapt in plaids and blankets, to the spot where the 
combat was to take place, and seated him on a fragment 
of rock, which is still called the Laird’s Jock’s stone. 
There he remained with eyes fixed on the lists or barrier, 
within which the champions were about to meet. His 
daughter, having done all she could for his accommoda- 
tion, stood motionless beside him, divided between anxiety 
for his health, and for the event of the combat to her 
beloved brother. Ere yet the fight began, the old men 
gazed on their chief, now seen for the first time after 
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several years, and sadly compared Ins altered features and 
wasted frame, with the paragon of strength and manly 
beauty which they once remembered. The young men 
gazed on his large foim and powerful make, as upon some 
antediluvian giant who had surviveu the destruction of 
the Flood. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both sides recalled 
the attention of everj" one to the lists, surrounded as tliey 
were by numbers of both nations eager to witness the 
event of the day. The combatants mot in the livSts. is 
nv‘edleso to describe the struggle ; the 8<‘ottish champion 
fell. Foster, placing his foot on his aiitagonist, seized on 
the redoubted swoi-d, sc precious in ^ he eyes of its aged 
owner, and brandishei it over his head as a tro]>hy of his 
conquest- The English shouted in triumph. But the 
despairing <‘rv of the aged ciiampion, who saw his country 
dishonoured, and his swmrd, long the terror of their race, 
in the possession of an Englishman, war heard higli above 
the acclamations of \actory. He seemed, for an instant, 
anirnrted by all his wonted power; for he started from 
the rock on whmh he sat, and while the garments with 
wliich he had been invested fell from his wasted frame, 
and showed the ruins of his strength, lie tossed his arms 
wddly to heaven, and uttered a cry of indignation, hoi’ror, 
and despair, which, tradition says, was heard to a pre- 
ternatural distance, and resembled the cry of a dying 
lion more than a human sound. 

His friends received him in their arms as he sank utterly 
exhausted by the effort, and bore him back to liis castle 
in mute sorrow ; wliile his daughter at once wept for her 
brotlier, and endeavoui-ed to mitigeate and soothe the 
despair of her father. But this was impossible ; the old 
man’s only tie to life was rent rudely asunder, and his 
heart had broken with it. Tlie death of his son Jiad no 
jiart in his sorrow : if he thougiB. of him at all, it was as 
the degenerate boy, through whom the honour of his 
country and clan had been lost, and ho died in the course 
of three days, never oven mentioning liis nnme, but pour- 
ing out unintermitted lamentations for the loss of his 
noble sword. 

I conceives, that the moment when the disabled chief 
was roused into a last exertion by the agony of the 
moment is favourable to the object of a painter. He 
might obtain the full advantage of contrasting the form 
of the rugged old man, in the extremity of furious despair, 
with the softness and beauty of the female form. The 
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fatal field might be thrown into perspective, so as to give 
full eftect to these two principal figures, and with tho 
single explanation, that the piece represented a soldier 
beholding his son slain, and the honour of his country 
lost, the picture would be sufliciently intelligible at the 
first glance. If it was thought necessary to show more 
clearly the nature of the conflict, it might be indicated 
by the pennon of Saint George being displayed at one 
end of the lists, and that of Saint Andrew at the other, 

I remain, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 


END OF THE LAIRDS JOCK. 
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